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SUMMARY 



This paper reports a longitudinal study of the effec- 
tiveness of out-of-school Neighborhood^ Youth Corps (NYC) 
programs in four cities (Atlanta, Baltimore, Cincinnati, and 
St, Louis) in enhancing the employability of their enrollees, 
In^l970, when the study was undertaken, the NYC had just 
been redesigned to place more emphasis on education, skill 
training and supportive services and less on work experi- 
ence; and to concentrate on 16- cind 17-year-old school drop- 
outs. One purpose of the research was to compare the new 
design (NYC-2) with the old (NYC-1) . 

The selection of programs to study was based on consi- 
derations of their size, location, component characteristics, 
and research receptivity. Two of the programs (Cincinnati 
and St. Louis) had participated. in a longitudinal study of 
the NYC-1 program. Their inclusion in both studies permitted 
comparisons of NYC-2 with NYC-1. 
Research desicrn 

Every entering enrollee after a selected date was placed 
in the study group until approximately 125 study subjects 
had been identified at each site for a total of 502 at all 
four sites* Information was obtained at time of enrollment, 
at monthly intervals during enrollment, at time of termina- 
tion, and from two waves of follow-up interviews. The first 
interview (about four months after termination) primarily 
attempted to determine the enrollee 's perception of the pro- 
gram. The second interview, over a year later, attempted to 
determine employment outcomes. Employer reports were obtained 
on enrollees who had been employee^ and gave their permission. 

In the first wave of interviewing, .interviewers completed 
interviews with 79 percent of all study siibjects and deter- 

xiii 
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mined the current activities of 9 percent who were unavail- 
able for interview. In addition, one percent of the subjects, 
unavailable for interview, returned questionnaires. In the 
second wave, interview completions accounted for 70 percent; 
questionnaires, for 6 percent; and activity determined, 
for 16 percent. 

A control group was selected for one of the cities used 
in the NYC-l study (Cincinnati) by matching each experimental 
subject with a control subject who had dropped out of school 
at the same grade level during the same years in the same, 
or a similar, school. Fifty-eight percent of the subjects 
in the control group were interviewed, 3 percent returned 
questionnaires, and the current activities of an additional 
4 percent were determined. 
Sample characteristics 

The composite study group was almost equally divided 
between males and females. Black subjects outnumbered white 
subjects by about five to one, with almost all the white 
subjects enrolled in Atlanta and Cincinnati. Ninety percent 
of all subjects were long-term residents of their respective 
site cities, and the relatively few subjects who were recent 
migrcuits to the cities tended to be subjects in Atlanta 
(rural white and black) and in Cincinnati (rural white) . 

Data collected at the time of enrollment indicated that, 
on the average, subjects were 17.1 years old, and had been 
out of school for 11 months after completing 9.0 grades. 

Male subjects had left school primarily beci^use of behavioral 

» - 

problems or loss of interest, while female subjects had drop- 
ped out primarily because of pregnancy or loss of interest. 
Standardized test scores indicated an average reading grade 
level of 6.82 and an average math grade level of 5.95. Prior 
to their NYC enrollments, study subjects had had minimal voca- 
tional training. 

Somewhat over half of the subjects had worked for pay 
prior to their enrollment, usually in part time low-paying 
jobs. The occupational goals of study subjects were about 
equally divided between clerical, blue collar, and various 
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kinds of service work with the males preferring blue collar, 
and the females clerical, work. Only about 5 percent had 
aspirations for professional or managerial occupations. 

Intake data indicated considerable family problems in 
the study group. The families of 41 percent of the subjects 
were on welfare. Among the subjects still living with their 
families, 57 percent lived in female headed households. Whil 
only 11 percent of the female enrollees had been married at 
the time they entered the Nyc-2 program, 5 3 percent had 
children of their own living with them at that time. 
Site programs 

The four studied programs differed in their emphases 
of the major components of the NYC-2 experience: education, 
skill training, work experience, and counseling. These 
differing emphases often reflected site differences in re- 
sources for providing component services. Atlanta put the 
biggest emphasis on skill training and had. available to it 
the Atlanta Area Technical School, a comprehensive resource 
for vocational training. St. Louis put the greatest emphasis 
on education and counseling, particularly group counseling. 
Baltimore and Cincinnati assigned the most time to work 
experience. 
Program participation 

Subjects averaged about 10 months in the NYC-2. The 
proportion of subjects participating in education _ ranged from 
100 percent in St. Louis to 62 percent in Atlanta. Participa 
tion in skill training ranged from 48 percent (Atlanta) to 
26 percent { St. Louis) ; and, in work experience, from 91 
percent (Baltimore) to 66 percent (Atlanta) . All of the sub- 
jects participated in some form of counseling. 
Program unit completions 

Ten percent of the subjects received a high school 
diploma or passed the high school equivalency examination 
as a result of their NYC-2 education. Twelve percent 
completed a skill training unit and 17 percent demonstrated 
good work performance over a period of time. Seventy-two 
percent of the siibjects did not demonstrate achievement in 
any of the above three areas. 

1 
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Quality of participation 

Subjects were rated on a scale of 1 to 5 on the quality 
of their program participation. On the average, females 
had higher participation quality than males, and there was 
little difference associated with sex. Overall 22 percent 
demonstrated consistently high quality and 20 percent con- 
sistently low quality. The quality of five^ percent improved 
during the course of their program participation while 31 
percent lost ground and 22 percent were inconsistent. 
Enrollees' views of the NYC^2 

About half of the subjects rated their NYC-2 experience 
as "very useful;" while, at the other extreme, 16 percent 
reported that it was of little or no use. The ratings of 
St. Louis subjects differed significantly from those of sub- 
jects in other sites: in the St. Louis group, 38 percent, 
reported that the program had been of little or no use. 

The adverse or negative quality of St. Louis information, ■ 
apparent in these results, was repeatedly evident in other 
results. 

Sample chara,:teristics, post-NYC 

At the time of their second follow-up interview, study 
subjects averaged 19.7 years of age. Seventy-three percent 
of the sxabjects were single; 16 percent, married; and 12 
percent, formerly married. Black males were the most lihely 
to be single, and white females, the least. Sixty-four 
percent of the black females had children living with them 
and no husband, while, among while female subjects, the 
comparable proportion was 9 percent. 

Forty-two percent of the subjects were supported by 
their own earnings; ten percent were supported by their 
spouse; 19 percent, by their parents* earnings or welfare; 
and 25 percent, by their own welfare. The proportion supported 
by own earnings was highest (79 percent) among white male 
subjects; and the proportion supported by own welfare was 
highest (47 percent) among black female subjects. 

Seventy-one percent of the subjects were participants 
in the civilian labor force; 8 percent, were in the Armed 
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Forces; and 3 percent were in school or in training pro- 
grams. The overall unemployment rate was 46 percent, with 
unemployment being lowest among white male subjects (20 per- 
cent) , and highest among black female subjects (58 percent) • 
The average hourly pay was $2.41, with white female sub- 
jects averaging lowest ($1.96) and white males averaging 
highest ($3.05) . 

An analysis of the 21 percent outside the labor market 
.indicated that 3 percent were in school or training; 4 per- 
cent in jail; 10 percent were ill, pregnant, or had family 
responsibilities; 3 percent were disinterested in working; 
and one percent were too discouraged to hunt for jobs. 

Compared to first follow-up results (63 percent in the 
civilian labor force, and an unemployment rate of 59 percent) , 
second interview results indicated increasing participation 
and decreasing unemployment. Unemployment rates were still 
very high at the time of the second interview. In both waves 
of interviewing St. Louis siab jects reported catastrophically 
high unemployment: 84 percent in the first interview, and 
71 percent in the second. 

Seventy -three percent of the subjects had a post-NYC 
job and 63 percent of them left the job because of dissatis- 
faction, illness or pregnancy, or because they were fired. 
Seventeen percent left because the job had ended and three 
percent because they were entering school, training or the 
military. Employers confirmed the subjects' reports that 
job terminations resulted primarily from siabjects quitting 
or being fired father than the end of the job. 

Occupational goals and impediments to their achievement 
were explored. Clerical and sales occupations were the most 
frequently reported goals of female subjects, and crafts and 
trades goals were most frequently reported by male subjects. 
Service job goals were selected by a siabstantial number of 
both males and females. Nurse, social worker, and laboratory 
technician were the most frequently selected goals in the 
professional, technical category. 
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In their reports of what they saw as impediments to goal 
achievements, study subjects stressed lack of education and 
training (57 percent) and lack of jobs (13 percent). Less 
than 10 percent of the subjects indicated transportation or 
discrimination as impediments; and 23 percent saw nothing 
standing in the way of their goal achievement. 

The small percentage (6 percent) of subjects reporting 
discrimination as an impediment to goal achievement was 
noteworthy. In a previous study of black male school drop- 
outs, we had found that very few spontaneously listed dis- 
crimination as an impediment. In this study, the question 
was first asked in an unstructured form and no respondent 
volunteered discrimination as an impediment When the 
question was asked again in a structured form, 6 percent 
picked discrimination in the first interview as did 4 per- 
cent in the second interview. Exposure to the world of work 
apparently did not modify the subjects* view that discrimina- 
tion was a relatively minor employment problem. 
Comparison of NYC-1 and NYC-2 

On the whole, NYC-1 achieved better results than NYC-2. 
The enrollees in NYC-1 were older, had been out of school 
longer, and a higher percentage of them were married and had 
children. Differences between the two study groups, parti- 
cularly the difference in age, made exact comparisons diffi- 
cult; but, when age was held constant, the data indicated 
that the employment outcomes of NYC-2 siibjects were not better 
than those of NYC-1 subjects. This was a particularly disap- 
pointing result because of the efforts which had been made to 
enrich the NYC-2 program. 
Comparison with control group 

No significant differences were found between the employ- 
ment outcomes of the experimental group and the control group. 
Adjustment to the world of work 

; The composite rating based on reviews of all available 
information from the two interviews and employer ratings, 
resulted in four categories of work adjustment (good, fair, 
minimal, and unsatisfactory) and two categories of labor 
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force nonparticipation (school, training, or military, and 
wife supported by husband) . The definition of the good 
category was that the subjects should be currently employed 
in full time jobs which paid at least $2.50 per hour (for 
males) or $2.00 (for females), have held the job for several 
months, and have received a satisfactory performance rating 
from their employer. Sufficient information was available 
to make a decision on 89 percent of the subjects. Seventy- 
four percent had some work experience, 11 percent had spent 
most of their time in school, training, or the military, 
and four percent were wives supported by their husbands. 
Among subjects with work experience, 13 percent had made 
"good" adjustments, 13 percent "fair" adjustments, 18 percent 
"minimal" adjustments and 56 percent "poor" adjustments. 
Variables associated with employment outcomes 

The following variables were found to predict quality 
of v;ork adjustment: 

Intake variables 
--Age 

-School grade completed 
-Previous work experience 
-Family on welfare 
-Family structure 
-Counselor's assessment 
-IQ test scores 
-Reading test scores 
Program experience variables 

-Amount of participation in skiJ.l training 
-Quality of program participation 
-Completion of a program unit in 

-Education 

-Skill training 

-Work Experience 

-Highest interest rating 

-Work supervisor* s rating 

-Skill training supervisor's rating 
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-Receptivity to counseling 
Termination variables 

-Placement assistance 

-Planned termination 

-Completed employability plan 
Post-NYC variables 

-Marital status 

-Favorable change in Work-Relevant Attitudes 

Work Quality Predictor 

A composite Work Quality Predictor was developed and , 
found to be very effective at differentiating between the 
"good" and the "poor" groups. 

Our analysis of the sources of support for female 
subjects demonstrated that females with children and support- 
ed by welfare or by their parents had about the same average 
score on the Work Quality Predictor score as females without 
children who had made a "poor" adjustment to work. On the 
other hand, self-supporting unmarked females with children 
received about the same average score, as self-supporting 
females without children- 
Selected issues 

A review of selected issues related to the adjustment 
of study subjects to the world of work demonstrated that: 

-Quality of program participation was more important than 
length of time in the program. if the quality was poor, 
length of time in the program was inversely associated with 
employment outcomes . 

-The two program elements having the greatest impact on 
the employability of former enrollees were .completion of skill 
training and placement assistance. The best results were 
noted when the subject was placed at his worksite or in his 
skill training area. Beneficial results were also obtained 
from referral to jobs. 

-Examination of the poor performance of the St. Louis 
subjects and/or program indicated that most of the difference 
between St. Louis and the other sites could be explained by a 
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lower^rating of subjects at time of intake, family charac- 
teristics, lack of skill training achievement and placement 
assistance, lower receptivity to counseling ratings, and some- 
what more adverse employment conditions. 

-The use of college settings for remedial education was 
examined and no beneficial effect could be identified for 
the svibjects in the study. 

-An analysis of the never-employed subjects showed 
that the problems of these subjects could be forecast by 
their program participation. 

-The characteristics of the jobs of siobjects with "good" 
job outcomes were examined, and it was found that: (a) a 
little over half were in jobs consistent with their occupa- 
tional goals; (b) a little over half had received NYC pro- 
gram experience which prepared them in sane specific way to 
perform their present jobs; and (c) the males were predomi- 
nately in blue collar jobs and the females in clerical jobs. 

-Some of the sxabjects, still in school or training at 
the time of the second interview, may eventually prove to be 
outstanding successes. The number of these potential successes, 
not reflected in study results, is small and xinlikely to off- 
set the overall pattern of study results to any appreciable 
extent. 

Conclusions 

The results of the study provided further evidence of 
the seriousness of the employability problems among young, 
low-income school dropouts in our cities. Study results 
did not indicate, however, that the redesigned NYC-2 program 
was more effective than the l^C-1 program in enhancing the 
employability of these young people. These results raise 
the questions: Why didn't the NYC-2 program work better? 
How could its effectiveness have been increased? 

It seems clear from our data that one way to increase 
the effectiveness of training programs such as the NYC-2 
is to strengthen those program components which were shown 
to have a positive effect on employment outcomes. More 
job development and placement, more employment opportunities 
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at worksites, and more skill training could be expected to 
improve the effectiveness of such programs. 

But even if the training and placement resources of 
each of the site programs had been greatly expanded, it is 
doubtful whether the employment outcomes would have been 
improved dramatically; because a large proportion of the study 
subjects did not take advantage of the resources which were 
available to them. 

In our view, the limitation of NYC-2 programs to 16- 
and 17-year--olds was a major flaw in program design, because 
it resulted in very high concentrations of poorly-motivated 
and low-achieving trainees in each site. In such circtimstances, 
failure, rather than success, tended to become the norm of 
the training groups. The site programs were thus lacking in 
both success models and a program atmosphere that would 
reinforce desirable work-related behaviors. Success models 
are needed to expand the trainee's concept of what is possible 
for him. When the youth sees someone like himself achieving 
what he, himself, would like to achieve, he can become con- 
vinced of the possibility of his own success. 

Manpower programs have been consistently unsuccessful in 
generating motivation when none exists. The trick is to 
nurture motivation when in does occur and a crucial element 
in doing this is to develop a program atmosphere and a his- 
tory of success that will maximize the chances that the moti- 
vation of the new entrant will continue. 

It has frequently been argued that manpower programs are 
avoiding their responsibilities unless they concentrate on 
the clients with the most severe employability problems, the 
ones who need help the most. This is the familiar "creaming" 
controversy of the last decade. Our research suggests 
the paradc/: that program adm'ihistrators may be doing the very 
clients thoy want to service a disservice if they follow 
selection and retention policies which overload the program 
with poorly motivated and low-achieving enrollees. The 
training objectives of these programs might be better served 
if the training group included seme older, succeeding youth; 
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and if, provided that the opportunity for reenrollment is 
kept open to the poorly motivated enrollee to be used when- 
ever he is ready, adequate performance is required for the 
youth to stay in the program. 
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BACKGROUND AND D^Sj^^jJ ^ ' 

. ^ . - 

study background 

Since World War II, youth unem^loVm^nt has been increasing 
regardless of cyclicaK^unemploymeni? t^e^d^ (see Chart 1) . 
Among teenagfers, as among mature Wt^^rkt^jrs, unemployment rates 
aire higher for lilacks than for whii;;^^» foj: School dropouts 
than for high school graduates, an^^ ^ojr pe^.^ons in poverty 
areas. The highest unemployment r^"^^^ in tlje country oqciir 
among black school dropouts in urb^A ^oVejrty areas. 

In the early 1960s national cc^nc^jrn with youth unemploy- 
ment, as well as with the related poverty, juvenile 
c3r'ime and school dropouts, resulted i^i ^ nunib^r of programs 
whose common goal was to enhance t^*^ ^itiploV^bility of disad- 
vantaged young people. These progj^ain^, p^rts of the War on 
poverty, included the Job Corps, t)4^ VoUth Services of the 
community Action Programs, and the <^\it^>Of ^school Neigliborhood 
youth Corps. 

The out-of-school Neighborhood^ Ytiuth COrps (NYc) , like 
other War on Poverty programs,, enr^li^d only persons from 
poor families — households that quaj.ifle<i uH'Ser poverty guide- 
lines. It sought to reduce the cuj^txatal an<i personal handi- 
cap.c; of unemployed, out-of-school, disadvantaged yOung 
people (16-21 years of age) by pro^lcSlng tt^^m with work 
experience, education and supporti^^ Services, v NYC enroHees 
worked up to 32 hours a week in jo^^ c^^veioped by the program, 
and they were paid the current minttnunt wage^ The NYC was 
designed to provide both earnings r^hai>ilitat ive ser- 

vices to its enrollees. 
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In 1970, after about five years of program experience, 
the out-of-school NYC w s redesigned in several ways. 
Experience had shown that work experience, the, major program 
component, had very little effect— by itself— on the employ- 
ability of enrollees. Analyses of the NYC indicated that, 
all too often, the program's contribution to enhanced employ- 
ability had been the provision of income and an "aging vat" 
in which youngsters could reach ages at which employment 
rates could be expected to improve. 

The new version of the program, designated NYC-2 to 
distinguish it from its predecessor, focused on the special 
difficulties that confront sixteen- and seventeen-year-old 
dropouts. Apart from being limited to these younger disad- 
vantaged dropouts, NYC-2 was designed to offer each enrollee 
an appropriate combination of services including counseling 
and testing, assistance in re-enrolling in school, health 
services, remedial education, skill training, work experience, 
and personal development activities. Active efforts were 
to be made to find appropriate jobs for these trainees and 
follow-up services were to be provided while they were 
becoming established in these jobs. it was decided the train- 
ees would receive stipends rather than wages, which had 
absorbed the bulk of NYC-1 project funds, in order to free 
funds for the more intensive and individualized services. 

Under the new program design, out-of-school youth aged 
eighteen and older were to be channeled into such other 
programs as JOBS and the job Corps. Focusing on young 
people aged sixteen and seventeen years, the new mC-2 out- 
of-school program was to p ovide intensive pre-vocational 
training with both academic and occupational content. This 
training was to last at least a year instead of an average of 
less than six months under the old program design. it was 
thought that upon reaching eighteen most of the youth would 
be ready to compete in the open job market. If they were not, 
they would be directed to opportunities for further education 
and training. 
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The Manpower Research Projects (MRP) of The George 
Washington University had conducted longitudinal research on" 
selected out-of-school NYC-1 programs. Some of the results 
of this research, notably the finding that work experience, 
by itself, was of limited effectiveness, were reflected in 
the new program. In 1970 the Manpower Administration of the 
Department of Labor contracted with Manpower Research Pro- 
jects and the University to conduct a new longitudinal study 
of the redesigned NYC-2 program. 
Study design 

The NYC-2 study contemplated longitudinal research in 
four site cities. In order to utilize base line information 
from previous research, three of the sites were to be selected 
from sites of earlier research. The fourth site would be one 
that could add variety to the study. 

Once the sites were selected, the design called for the 
constitution of an experimental study group through ^the 
assignment of all entering enrollees to this group until it 
numbered approxiraately 12 5 subjects in each site. Infor- 
mation concerning srudy subjects — their characteristics on 
enrollment, their progress in the program, and their experi- 
ences after leaving NYC-2 — would be collected as uniformly 
as possible so that the programs in the four sites could be 
compared. 

In addition, specific research designs would be developed 
in ich site, as feasible. These site designs included: 



1. Comparisons of NYC-1 and NYC-2 programs in the same 
site. 

2. Comparisons of experimental and control study groups 
in the same site. 

3. Analyses of particularly promising program operations, 
such as innovative approaches to education, counsel- 
ing, or job development, in sites with such operations < 



The object of all analyses was the identification of 
elements in the effectiveness of NYC-2 programs. 
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Site selection 

In selecting the sites for the present study, the follow- 
ing criteria were used: 



S_i2e. The study design called for experimental group 
N's of 125. Only large, urban projects could provide 
such study groups . 

.Location. The capacity of a site to contribute geograph- 
ical variety to the study was taken into consideration. 

NYC-1 research b ackground . One part of the study design 
involved the comparison of NYC -2 withi NYC-1. In order 
to utilize comparable NYC-1 base line information, three 
of the sites should have been involved in the NYC-1 
research conducted by the present, researchers. 

Program characte ristics . The promise of effective 
program operations, based on impressions gained from 
past experience, consultation with Manpower Administra- 
tion personnel, and site reconnaissance, was" an important 
consideration. 

Research receptivity. .The interest of project directors 
in the- research, their capacity to provide support for 
the study, and the avoidsince of research overload were 
also taken into consideration in the selection of study 
sites. 



Pursuant to these criteria, and in consultation with the Man- 
power Administration, three sites were selected from the five 
in which we had already conducted NYC-1 research. These 
selected sites were Cincinnati, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; and St. Louis, Missouri. The fourth site selected, 
Atlanta, Georgia, lacked NYC-1 research background but 
contributed geographical variety to the study. 

After the study had been under way for several months, 
it became apparent that the Pittsburgh project was gearing 
into NYC-2 operations too slowly for the purpose of the study. 
Accordingly, early in 1971, Baltimore was selected to replace 
Pittsburgh in the study design. The large size of the 
Baltimore project promised that, even with a late start, it 
could produce a study group of the desired size in the time 
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planned for .this part of the study. In addition, the present 
researchers recently had conducted a study of male dropouts 
in Baltimore so that some relevant research backgrounds 
were available in this site; 
Research forms 

To the extent possible, data-collection forms and proce- 
dures were the same in each site; that is, the forms and in- 
structions in their use — supplied by MRP — were the same. 
The totms, on which the study was structured, were designed 
to organize information about each study siibject from the time 
he or she entered the program (Intake), through Nyc-2 experi- 
ence (Participation) , to post-NYC-2 experience (Follow-up) . 
Brief descriptions of these forms follow, 

Intake 

NYC 16 ; the standard enrollee record form com- 
pleted by program personnel in connection with enroll- 
ment. Copies of NYC 16 were secured for 'this research. 

MRP /NYC 01 ; a short interview form completed by 
program personnel when the study subject enrolled. It 
supplemented NYC 16. 

MRP /NYC 02 ; the Individual Employability Plan (lEP) 
for each study siabject, ordinarily completed by the sub- 
ject's counselor shortly after enrollment. One of the 
new features of the redesigned NYC-2, the lEP was devel- 
oped with and for each enrollee at the beginning of his 
enrollment. In addition to reflecting this new program 
feature, the TEP form provided for the recording of ini- 
tial test results and first impressions of the study 
subject. 



Participation 

MRP /NYC 03 ; monthly reports of the subject's 
participation in education, completed by his education 
in^^'^ructor . 

MRP /NYC 04 ; monthly reports of the subject's 
participation in skill training, completed by his skill 
training instructor. 

MRP /NYC 05 ; monthly reports of the subject's 
participation in work experience, completed by his work 
supervisor. 



MRP/NYC 06; monthly reports by the siibjecfs 
counselor, detailing counseling participation and often 
providing additional information on the subject's 
participation in other program components, 

NYC -MA 102! the standard termination form completed 
by program personnel. Copies of the MA 102 were secured 
for this research. 

MRP /NYC 07: termination conditions and summaries of 
program experience, completed by the subject's counselor 
This form supplemented MA 102. 



Follov-up 

MRP/NYC 08; first follow-up interview, corapleted 
within three months of termination froih the program, 
and designed to get the subject's view of his program 
experience together with a report of his current acti- 
vities. 

MRP /NYC 08A; a short version of the first follow- 
up interview constituting a mailed questionnaire that 
was used when a siibject could not be reached by inter- 
viewer but could be reached by mail. 

MRP/NYC 09; a short questionnaire mailed to the 
subject's most recent employer, identified in first 
follow-up reports. 

MRP /NYC 10: second follow-up interview, completed 
within a year of the first follow-up, designed to secure 
information concerning the svibject's situation a year or 
more after he left the program. One section of this form 
was designed to reflect subjects in control study groups. 

MRP/NYC lOA; a mailed questionnaire version of the 
second follow-up interview. 

MRP/NYC 11; a short questionnaire mailed to the 
subject's most recent employer, identified in second 
follow-up reports. 



Chronology 

From its inception in 1970 to the completion of this 
report, the study required nearly five years. Data collection 
began during October 1970 and continued into 1974. On the 
average, it reflected a little more than two and a half years 
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in the lives of its subjects: they averaged 17.1 years of 
age on intake and 19.7 years of age at the time of their 
second follow-up interview. 
Workshops 

In the course of the study, four workshops were held in a 
Washington, D.C. Site personnel as well as program officials 
and consultants in the subject area of the workshop partici- 
pa ted in these sessions. In addition to providing informa- 
tion and stimulation in problem areas, workshops provided the 
opportunity to keep the sites abreast of research progress. 

The first workshop, held in July 1970, was concerned with 
a review of research plans as well as with site variations 
in the operation of program components. The subject of the 
second workshop, held in March 1971, was the role of program 
components in program effectiveness; while that of the third, 
held in November 1971, was remedial education. The fourth 
workshop, held in May 1972, was primarily concerned with 
counseling and employability planning. 

Workshops provided the opportunity, for exchanges of ideas 
between site and research staffs, and thereby helped to en- 
hance the understanding of and commitment to the research by 
spor'^oring agencies and program officials. In addition to the 
Washington workshops, staffs of MRP and NYC- 2 research sites 
were in communication through shared concerns with data col- 
lection and periodic visits of MRP staff members to the sites. 
These meetings, both in Washington and in the sites, improved 
the mutual understanding of MRP and NYC-2 personnel. 

Control Group ^ 

The study design_included the constitution of control 
study groups in each of the research sites. First follow-up 
interviews, however, showed such a high unemployment rate ^ 
tha*^: the expense of constituting and interviewing four con- 
trol groups could not be justified. As an alternative it 
was decided to select a control group for a program which 
had participated in the NYC-1 research. The choice was 
between St. Louis and Cincinnati, and Cincinnati was selected 
because it a interviewing completion rate had been better than * 
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that in St. Louis. 

The Cincinnati control group was constituted by matching 
each experimental subject with a control subject who had 
dropped out of school at the same grade level during the -same 
year, from the same school or from a neighboring school whose 
student body had similar socio-economic and racial character- 
istics. Subjects in the experimental and control groups we're 
also matched on age, sex, and — to the extent possible — race. 
Since Cincinnati school records did not report race, this 
variable could not be completely controlled. The names of 
subjects in the Control group were checked against NYC re- 
cords; and, when NYC experience was indicated, the subject was 
replaced. Interviewing sometimes disclosed control group sub- 
jects who had had NYC experience or who were high school grad- 
uates. When this occurred, the subjects were replaced. 
Data collection results 

Approximately 125 entering enrollees at each research 
site became subjects in the experimental study group. 
Through the cooperation of site personnel, fttake and partici- 
pation data were forwarded to Washington for each subject. 
After the subjects had terminated from the program, inter- 
viewers attempted to locate and interview each subject in a 
first follow-up, several months after termination, and in a 
second follow-up, about a year later. 

Interviewers found that a substantial number of subjects 
could not be interviewed because they were out of the city, 
serving in the Armed Forces, or training in the Job Corps, or 
in jail (see Table 1.1). of the remaining subjects, inter- 
viewers completed first follow-ups for 87 percent, and second 
follow-ups for 75 percent. When a subject could not he 
reached in the city, interviewers tried to get addresses for 
them so that questionnaires (short versions of the interview 
form) could be mailed to them. Mailed questionnaires brought 
up the completion rates to 88 percent in the first follow-up, 
to 81 percent in the second follow-up, and to 63 percent in 
the control group. 

The remaining subjects lacked follow-up information 
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because they could not be located or, in a few instances, 
because they did not wish to be interviewed. Instances of 
refusal were less apt to be outright than to be tacit: 
located subjects would be unavailable for interviews, repeat- 
edly vetoing proposed interview appointments for one reason 
or another, or repeatedly failing to keep interview appoint- 
ments. Many of the subjects who were not interviewed were 
reported to have moved, but interviewers were unable to find 
new addresses for them. 

Table 1.1 Interviewing Outcomes 



Experimental group 
First Second 



Control 
group 



Total number of subjects 


502 




502 




125 




Unable to interview — 














In Armed Forces 


29 




22 




4 




In Job Corps 


5 




1 




0 




In jail 


9 




7 




1 




Deed 


1 




2 




0 




(Subtotal) 


(44) 




(32) 




( 5) 




Available for interview 


458 




470 




120 




Interviewed 


397 


87% 


353 


75% 


7 2 


60% 


Mailed questionnaire 


7 


1 


30 


6 


3 


3 


Unable to interview 


54 


12 


87 


19 


45 


37 



Both interview and self report forms provided for the ^ 
identification of the subject's most recent employer; and/ 
when this information was complete enough to provide a mail- 
ing address, short report forms were mailed to employers - 
Employer report forms were mailed in connection with 33 per- 
cent of the subjects in the first follow-up. In the second 
follow-up, employers report forms were mailed in connection 
with 43 percent of the subjects. Of these, 68 percent were 
completed and returned in the first follo\7-up, and 75 percent 
in the second. 
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Seunple characteristics 

The composite study group of 502 subjects from all four 
research sites was almost equally divided between males and 
females. ' Blade subjects outnumbered white subjects about five 
to one (see Table 1.2). 



Table 1.2 


Subjects 
and Race 


in Experimental Study Group, by Site, Sex 




fPercents of all 


subiects) 








Atlanta 
N=125 


Baltimore 
N=127 


Cincinnati 
N=125 


St. Louis 
N=125 


Total 
N=502 


Male 












White 
Black 


12% 
21 


6% 
57 


15% 
26 


6% 
42 


10% 
36 


Female 












White 
Black 


; 11 
56 


0 

37 


16 
42 


2 

51 


7 
47 


Total 


100% 


100% 


99% 


101% 


100% 


Subtotals 












All male 
All female 


33% 
67% 


63% 
37 


42% 
58 


47% 
53 


46% 
54 


All white 
All black 


23% 
77 


6% 
94 


31% 
69 


7% 

93 


17% 
83 



At the time of enrollment in NYC study subjects averaged 
about 17 years of age (see Table 1.3) with 92 percent being 
under 18. They had completed an average of about 9 grades 
at the time they dropped out of school. Ten percent had not 
completed the 8th grade and 10 percent had completed the 
11th grade, with the remaining 80 percent completing the 
8th, 9th, or 10th grade. None had graduated from high 
school. The average length of time out of school ah time 
of enrollment was 11 months. About 45 percent enrolled in 
NYC within 6 months after dropping out of rschool. Only 
about 20 percent had been out of school for over 18 months. 
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1. For a more detailed report of sample characteristics. 
Report of phase II; Research sites and Enrollee nh;^r- 
acteristics (NTIS # PB 210177, 1972). 
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The most frequently reported main reasons for leaving school 
were behavioral or interpersonal problems in school, loss of 
interest in school and marriage, pregnancy and child care. 
Academic problems or the need for money were much less fre- 
quently cited as reasons for leaving school. 

Table 1.3 Age and School-related Variables at Time of 
Enrollment 



(N=502) 



Age at enrollment (mean years) 


17.1 




Months out of school (mean) 


11.0 




School grade completed (mean)* , 


9.0 




Grade level score on reading test (mean) 


6.8 




Grade level scores on math test (mean) 


6.0 




Main reason for leaving school — 






Academic 


14% 




Behavior or interpersonal 


23 




Lost interest 


24 




Needed money 


14 




Marriage, pregnancy, or child care 


24 




Total 


99?4 





Apparently these youth were not leaving school as a 
direct result of academic failure, nor did a very large pro- 
portion report that they left school to help out their fam- 
ilies. Yet the academic achievement level of these youths 
appeared to be quite low. Approximately half of them were 
given standardized reading and mathematics tests when they 
enrolled in the NYC and their average grade level scores were 
6.8 for reading and 6 for mathematics. 

The study group was composed almost entirely of long 
term residents in the city and very few recent migrants 
(see Table 1.4). Eighty^three percent dropped out of city 
schools, 10 percent dropped out of non-city schools in the 
metropolitan area. Only 7 percent dropped out of schools 
outside of the metropolitan area, and about half of these 
dropped, out of schools in the same state. About 10 percent 
said they had been in the city for 8 years or less and 
about 80 percent said they had lived in the city for 17 
years or more. 
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Table 1.4 Measures of Length of Time in City at Time of 
Enrollment 

(N=502) 

(Percents of all sub-jects) 



Years in the city — 

0-7 years 9% 

8-15 years 11 

16 years of more 79 

Total 99% 

School dropped out of — 

City school 83% 

Suburban School 10 

Other 7 

Total , 100% 

Place of birth — 

City 78% 

Suburbs 2 

Outside metropolitan area 20 

Total 100% 



Prior to entering NYC, the subjects had had minimal vocation- 
al training (see Table 1.5). Sixty- four percent said they 
had had no training of any type, about 10 reported vocational 
training in school, another 10 percent participated in post- 
school training programs, and still another .10 percent said 
thay had been trained on the job. A small proportion 
reported training in a correctional institution or informal 
training from their father or a friend. Another view about 
the enrollees" vocational preparation was obtained from the 
NYC counselor at the time the subject enrolled in the NYC * 
program. Counselors reported that about 80 percent of^'the 
study subjects had no skills relevant to their employability 
plan and that less than 1 percent had adequate skills. 

Most of the subjects had worked for pay prior to their 
enrollment but often in part time low-paying jobs. The 
average hourly wage was reported to be $1.46 and 43^ percent 
worked less than 35 hours a week. Another view of the work 
experience of the subjects was obtained from the counselor 
at tirae of enrollment in the NYC program. The counselor 
reported that 43 percent had never had a job, 25 percent 
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had worked but did not make a satisfactory adjustment, while 
32 percent had performed adequately on the job. 

Table 1.5 Measures 6f Work Preparation and Experience at 
Time of Enrollment 

(N=502) 

( Percent s of all subjects 

Vocational training — 
School 

Train ing pr og ram 
On the job 

Correctional institution 
Other 
None 
Total 

Counselors, appraisal of work experience — 



Never held a job 43% 

Job, but poor adjustment 25 

Job, satisfactory performance 32 

Total 100% 

Pre -NYC job- 
Average hourly wage $1.46 

Hours of work — 

1-34 43% 

35 or more 57 

Total 100% 

Counselors appraisal of vocational 

preparation for occupational goals- — 

No relevant skills ' 79% 

Some skills but need to be improved 20 

Present skills adequate 1 

Total 100% 



The occupational goals of study subjects were about 
equally divided between clerical, blue collar, and various 
kinds of service work (see Table 1.6). Only about 5 percent 
of the subjects had aspirations for professional or mana- 
gerial occupations. Intake data describing the family back- 
grounds of study subjects provided many indications of families 
in trouble (see Table 1.7). Forty- one percent of the enrollees 
families were on welfare. Of those enrollees who had not 
yet established their own households either by themselves 



10% 

10 

10 

3 

4 
64 
101% 
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or with a spouse, 57 percertt lived, feitiaie headed house- 
holds. Households headed by female^ V^r^ V^ty significantly 
more apt to have received welfare ^^^i^t^nc^ than were house- ^ 
holds headed by males. While only f p^frcen^ of the enroHees 
were or had been married, 30 percent; "hc^d cliildren of their own 
living with them. 

Table 1.6 Occupational* Goals at af ' Enrollment 

(N-502) 

(Per cents of all sij^^^^ tsj 



Professional 
Clerical 

Health Services and Child Care 
Other Services 
Blue collar 

Don't know or undetermined 
Total 




over half of the enrollees he^^4; ^ijoui;* the ip/Q. from 
friends or relatives (see Table 1.0)\ . Otyzet significant 
sources of information were communit;;y Organisations , the 
schools, the courts or police, and ^^tl>^g training programs. 
The Employment Service apparently v^/S ^^c?^ ^ ^ajor source of ' 
referrals to the NYC. 
Differences in study subgroups 

The characteristics of subgro^^Ps dif f ejceiitiated by^.sex, 
race and site sometimes were signif ^c^Jtitly different^ from 



1. Throughout this report, ce^t^iji cc7?^Ventions ifegarding ' 
"significance" will be observed. T>1^ ^djecr'^ive "significant" 
is reserved for descriptions of statistical significance and 
connotes differences that could be ^^p^cted to occur by chanc« 
no more than 5 times in 100. "Very ^i^nif i^sint" connote^ 
differences that could be expected ^bccujr chance no more * 
that 1 time in 100. 

TO help avoid Type II errors, j^c^tlc^ sometin;es taken 
of probability levels which are het^/^^h •O^ ^nd ,25 when 
evidence from other sources suggest^ that tl^ey should be 
noted. Such levels are never referj^^^S to significant but 
should be considered to represent a ^^he of Suspended judgment 
with respect to the relationship bej.ng con^ i^iered. 

Standard statistical procedure^ h^v^ to^^n used to determine 
confidence levels . 
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those of the composite study group, discussed above. This 
section reports significant differences in the characteristics 
of study subgroups. 



Table 1.7 



Family Background 

(N=502) 

(Percents of all subjects] 



Head of household while subject was growing up — 
Male headed 
Female headed 
Other 
Total 

Head of household at time of enrollmjdnt — 
Male headed 
Female headed 
Spouse or enrollee 
Other 
Total 

Family received welfare — 
Yes 
No 

Total 

Marital status at time of enrollment-- 
' Married 

Divorced or separated 

Single 
Total 

Own children in household — 
Yes 
No 

Total 



5 2% 

45 

3_ 

100% 



38% 
50% 
11 

2_ 

101% 



41% 
59 
100% 



5% 
2 
93 
100% 



30% 
70% 
100% 



Table 1.8 How Study Subjects Heard about NYC 



Friends 

Relatives and family friends 
Community organizations 
School 

Court or police 

NYC and other training programs 
Employment service 
Other 
Total 



35% 

19 

15 

9 

7 
11 

3 

1_ 

100% 
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Sex/race differences 

Females were more likely than males to be married, 
separated, or divorced (11 percent compared with 2 percent) 
and to have their children living with them (5 2 percent com- 
pared with 3 percent) • Fifty--seven percent of the black 
females had children living with them compared with 22 percent 
of the white females. With one exception the white females 
with children were married while 48 percent of the single 
black females had children. 

Blacks were more likely to reside in public housing 
(23 percent compared with 10 percent) and be in a family 
receiving welfare (46 percent compared with 18 percent) • 
Black females had a higher welfare rate than black males 
(53 percent compared with 37 percent) reflecting, perhaps 
payments received for their own children. Among enrollees 
who had not yet established their own household, either by 
themselves or with a spouse, black enrollees were much more 
likely to be in a female headed household (60 percent to 
30 percent) . 

Males were more likely to have held a job than females 
(70 percent compared with 46 percent) and to have been paid 
at a slightly higher rate ($1.50 compared with $1.41). 
There were no significant race differences with respect to 
employment history prior to NYC or counselors* evaluation of 
their current employability . 

On the average, females had completed more school grades 
than males with the black female completing the most grades 
(9.3) and the white male the least (8.3). Females also, on 
the average, had been out of school about two months longer 
than the males. The primary reason given by females for 
leaving school was pregnancy or child care. For males it was 
behavioral or interpersonal problems or loss of interest in 
school . 

Migration was greater for whites than for blacks. 
Eighty percent of the blacks were born in the site city con- 
pared with 64 percent of the whites. Most of this migration 
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was accounted for by the whites in Atlanta and Cincinnati. 
Thirty-nine percent of the whites in Atlanta and 41 percent 
of the whites in Cincinnati had been in the site city less 
than 8 years. A lesser migration of blacks into Atlanta 
was indicated by the 28 percent of blacks who had been in 
Atlanta for 8 years or less. In Baltimore, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis, only 15 percent of the blacks had been in the site 
city less than 8 years. 
Site differences 

Baltimore was the only site which had more males (63 
percent) than females. Atlanta was the most female-oriented 
program with 67 percent of its enrollees female; but, in 
general, all four sites had a substantial number of subjects 
in both sex categories. The racial distribution was much 
more skewed. Eighty one percent of the whites were enrolled 
in two sites: Atlanta and Cincinnati. Because of this un- 
even distribution, site analysis of racial categories can be 
justified only in Atlanta and Cincinnati. 

Atlanta also differed from the other sites in a number 
of other respects. Compared with study subjects in the 
other sites, Atlanta enrollees, on the average, were older, 
out of school longer, had completed more school grades and 
were more likely to have established a separate household. 
A higher proportion of Atlanta females dropped out of school 
because of pregnancy or child care (68 percent) . Almost all 
of the married male enrollees were in Atlanta; and Atlanta 
enrollees were very significantly less apt than other 
enrollees to bo in families receiving welfare. Seven percent 
of families of Atlanta males received welfare compared with 
38 percent for males in other sites. The figures for Atlanta 
females were 39 percent compared with 53 percent for females 
from other sites; despite the fact that t.ie Atlantr fei^ales 
had significantly more children t^ian 6Lf^ females in the other 
sites c 

Sites differed significantly in the ways in which sub- 
jects had heard about NYC. In Atlanta 23 percent of the sub- 
jects (compared with 12 percent in the other sites) were 
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referred to NYC by other community organizations. This result 
probably reflected the close ties of the Atlanta NYC with 
neighborhood community action centers. In Cincinnati, 20 
percent of the subjects (compared with 3 percent in the other 
sites) were referrals from the court and police systems — 
a result that indicated particularly close ties with such 
systems in Cincinnati, 

It was noted earlier that white subjects were signifi- 
cantly more apt than black subjects to be relatively recent 
migrants to the site cities. Differences in migration were 
also associated with the sites. In Atlanta there were pro- 
portionately more migrant subjects (both black ajid white) 
than in the other sites, and proportionately morv^^ migrants 
among Atlanta white than Atlanta black subjects. Migration 
was negligible in Baltimore, greater among white' than black 
subjects in Cincinnati, and present in a limited extent 
among black subjects in St. Louis. 

The impressions of greater migration in Atlanta and 
Cincinnati, produced by intake data, were supported by other 
information. Reconnaissance in Atlanta indicated that rural 
whites and blacks were still moving into the city; and, in 
Cincinnati, the results of other studies have indicated that 
Appalachian whites were still moving to that city in signifi- 
cant numbers whereas the migration. of black families appeared 
to be negligible. 
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II 

SITE CITIES AND THEIR NYC-2 PROJECTS 



The four site cities of this study — Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, and St. Louis — are among the largest in the country. 
They are centers of finance, transportation, commerce, industry, 
government and culture, and play important roles in the econo- 
mies of their regions today — as they have in the past. 

Atlanta, spread out over 128 square miles and two coun- 
ties, is the capital of Georgia, and the major commercial, 
industrial and distribution center of the southeastern 
United States. 

Baltimore, located on the deep-water Patapsco River es- 
tuary of the Chesapeake Bay, is an important seaport and center 
of land transportation. Its shipping and rail facilities 
have helped to attract many industries, including sugar and 
food processing, petroleum and chemicals, steel and gypsum. 
The largest steel plant in the world — Bethlehem Steel's 
Sparrows Point complex — is located just outside the city in 
Baltimore County. 

Cincinnati, located on the Ohio River, is the third 
^ largest city in Ohio. It is a major manufacturing center, 
and is noted for its production of machine tools, soap pro- 
ducts, transportation ecmipment, electrical machinery and 
metal goods. 

St. Louis, located on the Mississippi River, is the 
largest city in Missouri and in the Mississippi River Valley. 
Historically the "Gateway to the West,'* St. Louis today is 
second only to Chicago as a rail center. St. Louis produces 
metals, has extensive refining facilities, is a center for 
chemical industries and research, and a banking centter. 
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The site cities varied in size from Cincinnati's 452,524 
to Baltimore's 905,759 (see Table 2.1). Atlanta and Cincinnati 
were roughly equivalent with respect to the size of their 
metropolitan areas while St. Louis and Baltimore were very 
much larger. The cities varied in the proportion of blacks 
in their populations from Cincinnati's 28 percent to Atlanta's 
51.5 percent. Judged on the basis of percents of city popu- 
lations below the poverty level in 1970, the cities seemed to 
be roughly comparable with blacks a little over 2 1/2 times 
more likely to be below the poverty level than whites. 

Table 2.1 Selected Population Characteristics, Site Cities, 
1970 



Atlanta Baltimore Cincinnati St. Louis 

City population 497,421 905,759 452,524 622,236 

Metro area 1,390,164 2,070,670 1,384,911 2,363,017 

Percent black in 
city population 51.5% 46.3% 28.C^/c 41.2% 

Percent of all fami- 
lies with public 

as s is tance 9 . Qo^ 9.9% 8.4% 10 ^2% 

Below poverty level — 
Percent of all 

'^hite 11 . 1% 10 .8% 12 . 1% 12.7% 
Percent of all 

l^lac:-. 2 9.3% 27 . 1% 31 . 7% 30.9% 

Employment status — per- 
sons aged 16^21, not high 
school grads, not in school — 
In labor force 

Male 75.5% 73.2% 78.9% 70.9% 

Female 41 . 6% 40 . 9% 36 . 2% 40 . 0% 

Unemployment rate 

Wale 11 .8% 16 . 9% 18 .0% 26 . 4% 

Female 19.0% 20.6% 22.4% 22.4% 



Source; ;'Ow-Income Area s in Large Cities (U.S. Bureau of che 
Census, lyvo) , Table 1. 
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Among persons aged 16-21 who had not completed high 
school and were not in school, unemployment rates were high 
and labor market participation rates were low, particularly, 
among females. The situation in Atlanta was a little better 
than in the other three cities, and appreciably worse among 
St. Louis males compared to males from the other cities. 

The representation of various occupations in the cities' 
1970 work forces showed no dramatic differences between the 
sites (see Table 2.2). Baltimore and St. Louis, however, 
had slightly fewer '*white collar" jobs than did the other two 
sites. So far as black workers were concerned, the propor- 
tions of "white" and "blue'^ collar jobs were virtually iden- 
tical in Atlanta, Baltimore, and St- Louis while Cincinnati 
black workers were slightly more apt to report service work. 
NYC-2 sponsors 

In Atlanta and Baltimore, NYC projects were sponsored 
by umbrella agencies — Economic Opportunity Atlanta, Inc., 
and the Community Actiori Agency, respectively — that dated 
from around 1965. The St. Louis sponsor, the Human Develop- 
ment Corporation, was organized in 1963 as an outgrowth of 
the city*s concern with delinquency in the inner city. The 
Cincinnati sponsor, the Citizens' Committee for Youth, was 
organized in 1956 in response to a similar concern. Of the 
four sponsoring agencies, Cincinnati's was the most experi- 
enced and could provide the widest community support. 
Program size 

Atlanta had the smallest NYC-2 project (200 slots) and 
Baltimore, the largest (500 slots) . Cincinnati, the smallest 
site city, had a 400-slot NYC-2; and St. Louis, also, had a 
400-slot program for most of the study period. 
Recruitment 

NYC-2 enrollees came to the projects thr ouch formal 
referrals from other community agencies or organizations-- 
schools, courts, neighborhood centers, aud the like — and 
through informal referrals of their relatives or acquaint- 
ances. Although the projects often advertised to the extent 
of placing posters, active recruitment in the sense of seek- 
ing applicants was not practiced in any of the sites. 
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Some referral systems could tend to pre-select enrollees 
with special characteristics. Twenty percent of the Cincinnati 
study subjects, for example, were referred to NYC-2 by the 
Juvenile Court? and, by and large, such subjects might be ex- 
pected to be less adequately socialized than the average 
enrollee. Cincinnati, with its stronger community ties, en- 
rolled far more subjects through court referrals than did the 
other projects (2 or 3 percent) . 

On the other hand, the Atlanta project enrolled 12 study 
subjects who were already attending the Atlanta Area Techni- 
cal School (AATS) „ this project's major skill training facility. 
Some of these subjects were transferred in a group to NYC-2 
from another training program, and the rest heard. about NYC-2 
from their fellow-students and enrolled individually. Since 
AATS enrollment required relatively high educational back- 
grounds, these subjects might be expected, by and large, 
to be more adequately socialized than the average enrollee. 
While these subjects were not entirely comparable to other 
Atlanta subjects, they were retained in the study because their 
other characteristics and their NYC-2 experiences were fairly 
similar to those of other subjects. 

Formal and informal referral systems produced an excess 
of applicants in Atlanta, Baltimore, and St. Louis. In those 
sites^ eligible applicants were ordinarily placed on a waiting 
list from' which they were calied as program slots became 
available. In Cincinnati, however, eligible applicants could 
ordinarily be placed in the program without delay. 
Selection 

In addition to meeting common standards of eligibility — 
being a school dropout and living in poverty, and, with few 
exceptions, being 16 or 17 years old — applicants sometimes 
had to meet special site i^election criteria. These criteria 
generally reflected the project's perception of its capacity 
to provide useful experien::<3 to the applicant. 

Atlanta, Baltimore , ai c St . Louis , for example , attempted 
to screen out pregnant applicants, while the Cincinnati pro- 
ject accepted applicants in .^e ei.rly months of pregnancy. 
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Each of the sites also attempted to steer applicants to 
more appropriate programs such as return to school. Vocational 
Rehabilitation, MDTA training, or drug abuse control programs 
as circumstances warranted. 

Probably the most important variable site selection prac- 
tice, so far as discernible effects on study subjects was 
concerned, was Atlanta's tendency to select applicants who 
were close to achieving a high school diploma or the equi- 
valent GED. This practice arose from the circumstance that 
Atlanta's major skill training resource, the Atlanta Area 
Technical School, was geared to high school graduates and 
could not be used by enrollees with less than 10th grade 
educations . 
Orientation 

After an applicant had been accepted and had become an 
NYC-2 enrollee, he spent one or more weeks in an orientation 
period. The time spent varied with the site and with time 
of entry, 6ince orientation practices within some sites under- 
went modifications in the period of study group selection. 

The orientation period served the purpose of acquainting 
the new enrollee with the program and vice versa. It con- 
cluded with the development of an Individual Employability 
Plan (lEP) for the new enrollee and participation assignments 
related to the lEP. 
Assessment 

Three of the sites — Atlanta, Cincinnati, and 'St. Louis — 
had fairly comprehensive assessment programs designed to ob- 
jectify the interests and abilities of enrollees and to pro- 
vide thereby bases for the development of employability 
plans. The three sites with substantial assessment procedures 
used different test instruments and varied in the extent to 
which they achieved formal assessment of incoming study sub-ject 

Cincinnati achieved the most comprehensive assessments: 
general intelligence (Beta) scores were available for 96 per- 
cent of the Cincinnati study subjects; reading ability (Gates) 
scores, for 98 percent; and math ability (PSAT) scores, for 
98 percent. in addition, the results of the Purdue Dexterity 
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Test were available for 13 percent of the Cincinnati subjects; 
and each Cincinnati subject had at least one test result in 
his record. 

Atlanta assessed general intelligence with the Beta and, 
occasionally, the Otis; and it assessed reading and math 
abilities with Wide Range Achievement Tests (WRAT) . At least 
one test result was available for 59 percent of the Atlanta 
study subjects, 

St. Louis did not assess general intelligence and used 
California Achievement Tests (CAT) in the assessment of reading 
and math ability. At least one test result was available for 
63 percent of the St. Louis study subjects. 

Baltimore enrollees with at least an eighth grade edu- 
cation were usually referred to the Employment Service for 
testing with the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) . Half 
of the Baltimore study subjects took the GATB. The results 
of these assessments were discussed with NYC personnel by ES 
staff, but were not available to the study. 
Employability planning 

The development of an Individual Employability plan (lEP) 
for and with each enrollee at the outset of his NYC-2 experience 
was a program feature designed to emphasize the goals of NYC 
training and to reinforce the enrollee * s motivation to achieve 
training goals. The lEP, a feature not present in NYC-1 pro- 
jects, required each site to develop new procedures. The re- 
search form designed to reflect this new phase of program 
operations was adapted to serve as an lEP form in two sites-- 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 

On the average, lEPs were completed 2.7 weeks after 
enrollments with Baltimore being the most expeditious in this 
respect (1|.2 weeks on the average) and St. Louis, the most 
deliberate (4.6 weeks on the average) . 

lEPs provided views of the enrollees at the outset of 
their NYC-2 careers, as well as participation schemes for the 
achievement of their training goals. The information con- 
cerning planned participation was often greatly modifiad by 
events. fro 
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Prcx^ram participation 

The NYC-2 standards permitted enrollees to participate 
in the program for a maximum of two years. When employability 
plans were prepared, counselors judged that it would take an 
average of 20 months for study subjects to complete their 
employability plans. These enrollees actually stayed in the 
program about 10 months on the average, or about half of the 
time projected by counselors; and many study subjects left 
the NYC before completing their employability plans. 

In response to an item on the first interview schedule, 
between 80 and 85 percent of the subjects in Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, and St. Louis reported that they had not completed 
their employability plan at the time they left the program. 
Significantly more Atlanta subjects said that they had com- 
pleted their employability plans; but, even in Atlanta, 67 
percent of the interviewed subjects said that they had not 
completed their employability plans. 

When employability plans were prepared, the proportions 
of time planned to be spent in various program components was 
projected. These projections (see Table 2.3) indicated that 
the Atlanta NYC planned more time in skill training than did 
the other programs. Compared to Atlanta, Baltimore and Cin- 
cinnati placed more emphasis on work experience. Compared to 
the other programs, St. Louis placed more emphasis on education. 

After the subjects had completed their program partici- 
pation, actual component time proportions were reported (uee 
Table 2.4). Comparisons between sites of actual with projected 
time proportions indicated that the sites differed in their emphasis 
of program components. In Baltimore and Cincinnati, the actual time 
work experience proportions were markedly larger than compara- 
ble projected time proportions, and underscored program 
emphasis on work experience in these two sites. The actual 
skill training time proportion in Atlanta was about the same 
as the comparable projected proportion; and, compared with the 
actual skill training time proportions in the other sites, 
Atlanta placed more emphasis on skill training. in St. Louis, 
the actual time proportion for counseling was about the same 
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as the projected time proportion; but, compared to the other 
sites, St, Louis actually spent more time on counseling. 

Table 2.3 Planned Allocations of Time Among Program Compo- 
nents, by Site 

(N=502) 



(Average planned 


pe r ce nts 


, all 


subiects) 






A 


B 


C 


SL 


Total 


Education 


2 5% 


28% 


24% 


33% 


27% 


Skill training 


39 


16 


29 


23 


27 


Work experience 


27 


38 


37 


32 


34 


Counseling and other 












services 


9 


17 


11 


12 


12 


Total 


100% 


99% 


101% 


100%. 


100% 


Table 2.4 Actual Participation Time in 


Program 


Components , 


by Site 














(N=502) 










(Average participat 


ion percents. 


all subiects) 






A 


B 


C 


SL 


Total 


Education 


28% 


24% 


20% 


35% 


26% 


Skill training 


37 


20 


24 


15 


24 


Work experience 


31 


50 


54 


37 


44 


Counseling and other 












services 


4 


7 


2 


14 


6 


Total 


100% 


107.% 


100% 


101°/c 


100% 



Program components 

The NYC experience of study subjects consisted of parti-- 
cipation in one or more of four program components — education, 
skill training, work experience and counseling. As we have 
seen, the sites differed in the proportion of time that study 
subjects spent in these components. Site provisions for 
component experience and other services, discussed in the 
following sections, also differed- The sites' resources for 
providing enrollees with vatious kinds of experiences were 
clearly factors in program emphases and in the quality of 
NYC experience. 
Education 

When study subjects began enrolling in the NYC-2, the 
principal education resources in Atlanta were evening classes 
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in the city high schools and the Al-.anta Area Technical School. 
Assignment: to one or the other o;^ these education sites 
depended upon whether the enrollee sought to achieve a high 
school diploma or to pass the General Education Development tes 
The GED test may be taken at the age of 17 in Georgia, but form 
High School Equivalency Certificates are not awarded until the 
age of 21. Up to the age of 21, individuals who have passed 
the GED test are provided with a letter stating that they have 
completed requirements for the Certificate. 

The Atlanta program later developed additional education 
sites — other programs operated by the Board of Education, such 
as the Learning Skil.ls Center and the Adult Education Center.; 
the Postal Street Academy; the Literacy Foundation; and an 
NYC-2 capability at Fort McPherson that utilized progranuned 
learning materials. Education at these sites tended to be fo- 
cused on improving basic academic skills, although it could be 
targeted on GED achievement. The extent of assignments to 
these additional sites indicated that they were of minor im- 
portance in the Atlanta study groups. 

At the outset of the study, the Baltimore NYC-2 education 
resource was the Annex of the Calvert Adult Education Center. 
The Annex, staffed by Board of Education teachers and operat- 
ed for NYC-2 enrollees, provided three levels ^of educlt'ion: 
Basic, Junior High Review, and Senior High Review (GED prepara- 
tion) . Tn Maryland, as in Georgia, the GED test may be taken 
when the student is 17 years eld; but in Maryland students 
between Lne ages of 17 and 19 must have hee\i out of regular 
school at least six months before they may take the test. 
In the course of the study the Baltimore project developed 
other education resources — notably GED preparation in two 
community colleges, Morgan and Coppin State. 

Most of the Cincinnati education resources were designed 
to deliver basic education in classes set up at five site^: 
the Federal Building, the Cincinnati General Hospital, a Uni- 
tarian Church, the McMillan Adult Center and the Taft Center. 
The Cincinnati Board of Education, which will set up classes 
for a minimum of twelve students, provided instructors and 
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materials for these basic education classes. The Board of 
Education also staffed a learning program locused on bringing 
students up to the 10th grade level. At the GED level, the 
Cincinnati NYC-2 project used learning labs at the McMillan 
and Stowe Centers and at the NYC Center. These labs provided 
programmed instruction material and as--needed counseling. 

In Ohio, the GED test may/ be taken at the age of 18, 
but 19 i;s the minimum age for receiving a High School Equiva- 
lency Certificate . GED test results could be released earlier, 
however, in^ connection with employment or further education. 

In St. LouiS/ education was provided at eight w6rksites 
by NYC- 2 staff. At two of the sites, the Military Records 
Center and the National Personnel Records Center, volunteer 
tutors — worksite agency employees released from their jobs 
for 'several hours a day — augmertted the instructional staff. 
All levels of education were provided at the worksites; but, 
-as in Cincinnati, the GED test could not be taken until a 
student was IB years old. The St. Louis project also develop- 
ed a community college project which provided GED preparation 
in a college setting — principally at the Forest Park Comnvunity 
College. 

In the two sites with worksite NYC education (Cincinnati 
and St. Louis) virtually all study subjects were assigned to 
education in the first or second months of their enrollments 
(see Table 2.5). In Cincinnati, abouc half of the subjects 
assigned to education had academic participation goals (high 
school diploma or GED; while, in St. Louis, slightXv more had 
academe goals but almost all of the St. Louis goals were to 
achieve a GED. 

More study subjects in Atlaxita (38 percent) and Baltimore 
(30 percent) were reported to have had no, education participati( 

Almost all of the Atlanta participants had academic go^ls 
(high School diploma or GED); whereas, more Baltimore subjects 

sought only to improve some of their academic skills and those 

who had academic participation goals were trying to achieve 

the GED. 
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Table 2.5 Education Participation, and 


Goals , 


by Site 




( Percent s of 


all subiects) 








Acianca 
N=125 


Balto. 
N=127 


Cinci . 
N=125 


St. L 

N=125 


Educational goals 
High school diplopia 
GED 

Improved skills only 
jLNij cuuccitiori reporceci 


26% 
31 
6 
38 


3% 
24 
43 
30 


32% 
14 
■ 46 
8 


2% 
61 

36 
0 


Total 


101% 


100% 


100% 


09% 


Month of NYC experience in 
which education classes . 
began (mean" 


f 

2.7 


2.3 


1.4 


1.0 



Two sites, Baltimore and St. Louis, attempted to improve 
their education components by providing GED preparation in 
community college settings. in all, about 14 percent of the 
study subjects in these two sites were involved in this kind 
of educational experience. 

The education component can be evaluated in three ways: 
through teacher ratings, counselor ratings and enrollee re- 
ports. Table 2.6 reports teacher ratings on the first and 
last monthly report on enrollees participating in the educa- 
tional program. Ratings tended to be lower at the end of the 
educational experience than they were at its beginning. The 
biggest rating drops were in Baltimore and St. Louis, while 
Atlanta and Cincinnati ratings remained relatively stable. 



Table 2.6 Teacher Ratings of Enrollees' Interest and Pro- 
gress in Education, Subjects with more than one 
Monthly Report, by Site 



(Mean ratinas on 


5-point 


scales : 


l=low^ 


5=hiah) 






A 
N=60 


B 

N=71 


C 

N=100 


SL 
N=104 


Total 

N=335 


Rating of interest 
1st monthly report 
Last monthly report 


4.0 

3.7 


3.7 
2.8 


3.5 
3.4 


3.V 
2.9 


3 . 7 
3.2 


Rating of progress 
1st monthly report 
Last monthly report 


3.3 
3.2 


■ 2.7 
2.4 


3.1 
3.0 


3.0 
2.4 


3.0 
2.7 
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Another approach to the evaluation of the component is 
to consider the degrt^e of progress reported by counselors and 
by the enrollees themselves* Fifty-four percent of the inter- 
viewed subjects who participated in NYC-2 education reported 
that they made no progress (see Table 2.7). The comparable 
figure for counselors was 45 percent indicating that the 
enrollees were more critical, for the most part, than were 
the counselors. The discrepancy between the counselor and en- 
rollee ratings was particularly evident in the St. Louis 
data. Atlanta enrollees appeared to have made the most pro- 
gress and Baltimore and St. Louis enrollees, the least. 



Table 2.7 Enrollee and 


Counselor 


Reports 


on Educational 


Progress and 


Program Usefulness, by Site 




(Based on enrollees partici 


patinq 


in proqram) 






A 


B 


C 


SL 


Total 


Enrollee report on pro- 












gress 


N=58 


N=78 


N=62 


N=66 


N=264 


No progress 


22% 


7 2% 


45% 


68% 


54% 


Some progress 


45 


24 


44 


11 


30 


High school diploma or 












GED 


33 


4 


11 


21 


16 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Counselor report on pro- 












gress 


N=64 


N=88 


N=88 


N=105 


N=345 


No progress 


34% 


53% 




40% 


45% 


Some progress 


39 


43 


39 


51 


44 


High school diploma or 












GED 


27 


3 


13 


9 


12 


Total 


100% 


99% 


101% 


100% 


101% 


Enrollee report on NYC 












education 


N=63 


N=78 


N=64 


N=70 


N=275 


Education was useful 


75% 


62% 


45% 


19% 


50% 



Another way of examining the usefulness of the education- 
al component was provided by the response to a question on 
the 1st interview schedule asking the enrollees whether they 
found their experience with continuing education useful. 
Half of them said that they did, but there was extensive site 
variation ranging from 75 percent affirmative for Atlanta to 
19 percent for St. Louis. 
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The composite results suggest that it is ^fficult for 
NYC programs to maintain enrollee interest and progress in 
education. Site comparisons indicated that Atlanta enrollees 
were most satisfied with the component. Despite the greater 
emphasis put on education by the St. Louis NYC program, very 
significantly fewer St. Louis study subjects reported that 
their NYC education had been useful. 
Skill t r aining 

Sources of ^kill training for NYC-2 enrollees were of 
two kinds: citiy schools and training programs, and NYC-2 
project training. The city programs served the whole commu- 
nity, while the NYC programs were exclusively for enrollees. 

City programs included public and private trade schools 
and special training courses such as those operated by OIC 
and MDTA. These community facilities were the major source 
of NYC-2 skill training in Atlanta, Baltimore and St. Louis 
(see Table 2.8). 



Table 2.8 Sites of Initial skill Training Assignments 

(Percents of all subjects' 



Public schools and 

programs 
Private trade schools 
NYC and NYC agencies 
No skill training 
Total 

Skill training assignment 
in first or second month 
of NYC experience (percent) 

Month of NYC experience in 
which skill training began 
(mean) 



A 

N=125 



B 

N=127 



C 

N=125 



SL 
N=125 



37% 


27% 


6% 


13% 


3 


1 


0 


5 


8 


9 


42 


9 


52 


63 


52 


74 


100% 


100% 


100% 


101% 




23% 


37% 


6% 


6.2 


3.7 


3.6 


8.7 



very few NYC-2 study subjects received skill training 
in private trade schools, whose use was virtually limited 
to two sites (Atlanta and St. Louis) and to Beautician/ 
Barber training. 
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Atlanta had the most comprehensive public trade school 
resource, the Atlanta Area Technical School (AATS) ; and more 
than three-fourths of all Atlanta skill training assignments 
were to this facility. Because AATS was geared to serve 
high school graduates, however, it was useful only to enrollees ^ 
with relatively high grade achievement (at least 10th grade) ; 
and because AATS operated on a semester basis, even initially 
qualified enrollees might have to wait several months before 
they could start their skill training. 

The use of public skill training resources in other 
sites also tended to be limited by enrollees* qualifications, 
Baltimore's public resources, for example, included Board of 
Education courses in construction trades, auto mechanics, and 
refrigeration and air conditioning; but to qualify for any of 
these courses an enrollee had to be at least 17 years old. 
To qualify for auto mechanics or refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning, furthermore, an enrollee had to have completed at 
least, 10th grade. Finally, even qualified enrollees interested 
in these kinds of training often had to wait for assignments 
to them, because the training classes were formed periodi- 
cally cind served the entire city. 

In contrast to public skill training resources, NYC 
skill training could be fitted to enrollee qualifications - 
and was exclusively available to enrollees. Cincinnati's 
skill training was, for the most part, NYC training, which 
was ^provided through two models: co-op and on-the-job 
training. 

Cincinnati's NYC-1 pioneered co-op skill training with » 
a Clerical Co-op Program. This program provided clerical 
training through cycles of preparation in the NYC education 
center followed by practice work in the offices of cooperating 
businesses, with the cycles being repeated until the trainee 
was employable. Often the trainee was hired by her (most of 
the clerical co-oppers were women) last practice employer. 
In NYC-2 the co-op model was expanded to include sales and 
cashier training and auto mechanics. NYC-2 co-op experience, 
however, seemed less productive. This may have been a re- 
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flection of the circumstance that the more youthful NYC -2 
enrollees were less successful in their practice assignments 
and tended to "turn off" cooperation in the business com- 
munity — an essential part of the co-on model. 

In addition to co-op training, the Cincinnati NYC-2 
organized work experience so that an enrollee could acquire 
job skills of interest to its agencies. The NYC skill 
training in other sites also involved this on-the-job experi- 
ence. Although the quality of this kind of training was 
variable, some NYC on-the-job skill training was most effec- 
tive in terms of ultimate employment. 

The operation of skill training variables — public or 
NYC training, and the limited usefulness of public training 
to very yo\ing and iil-educated enrollees — are reflected in 
site percentages of skill training participation. Nearly 
half of the older, more-educated Atlanta study subjects 
participated in skill training which commenced, on the average, 
in the seventh month of their enrollments. The same percentage 
of the younger, less-educated Cincinnati study subjects par- 
ticipated in skill training which commenced, on the average, 
in the fourth month of their enrollments. Skill traiuiiig 
participation was lowest in Baltimore and St. Louis (37 and 
26 percent, respectively) —sites whose enrollees were younger 
and less-educated than Atlanta enrollees and which depended 
on public skill training resources. Skill training was most 
delayed in St. Louis where it began, on the average, in the 
ninth enrollment month. 

The participants in the skill training component, on 
the average, were given a higher rating on their interest 
and progress than were the participants in the education 
component. While their interest tended to drop between the 
first and last rating, the size of the drop was not nearly as 
large as in the education program and was significant only in 
St. Louis (see Table 2.9). Ratings of progress in skill train- 
ing indicated that progress tended to be maintained in each 
site throughout skill training participation. 
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Table 2.9 Skill Trainers* Ratings of Enrollees* Interest and 
Progress, Subjects with more than one Monthly Re- 
port, by Site 

(Mean ratings on a 5-Point scale; l=low; 5=hiqh) 

A B C SL Total 

N=48 N=31 N=49 N=29 N=157 

Interest rating 

First monthly report 4.0 3.6 3.6 4.2 3.8 

Last monthly report 3.8 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.5 

Progress rating 

First monthly report 3.2 2.9 3.0 3.3 3.1 

Last monthly report 3.4 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.1 

The kinds of work for which skill training was provided 
showed expected concentration in trades for male subjects, 
and in clerical work, for female subjects (see Table 2.10). 
Atlanta's more comprehensive skill training resource, the 
AATS, was reflected in a larger variety of trade training for 
its male subjects, while Cincinnati's NYC training was re- 
flected in mo: offbeat occupational training (clerical and 
human service) for male subjects. In each of the sites, 
skill training for female subjects was most apt to be in 
clerical work. 
Work experience 

The principal feature of NYC-1 was work experience 
gained in project agencies — schools, hospitals. Federal, 
State, and municipal agencies, and private non-profit com- 
munity organizations. A major thrust of NYC-2 was away from 
work experience. The reduced emphasis on work experience in 
NYC-2 permitted each site to chose agencies and worksites that, 
experience had shown, could provide useful training experiences. 

Even though NYC-2 de-emphasized work experience, 86 
percent of all study subjects reported some participation 
in this program component, with work experience being most 
widespread (94 percent) in St. Louis and least widespread 
(66 percent) . in Atlanta (s6'e Table 2.11). Study subjects 
with work experience began their participation in the second 
month of their enrollments, on the average. 
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Table 2.10 kinds of Skill Training, Earliest Assignment, by- 
Site and Sex 

(All su bjects with skill traini ng assignments) 



A B C SL Total 





N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


% 


Male ^ 












Clerical 


0 


0 


6 


0 


6 


0% 


Health service, child care 


0 


2 


7b 


2b 


11 


15 


Barber 


2 


0 


0 


3. 


5 


7 


Auto mechanics 


6 


10 


3 


3 


22 


30 


Construction, carpentry 


5 


9 


2 


0 


16 


22 


Other trades 


7 


2 


3 


2 


14 


20 


Tj-otal 


20 


23 


21 


10 


74 


102% 


Female 














Clerical^ 


31 


17 


34 


18 


100 


79% 


Health service, child care 


7 


4 


2 


0 


13 


10 


Beautician 


3 


0 


0 


. 1 


4 


3 


Other trades 


0 


3 


3 


4 


10 


8 


Total 


41 


24 


~39 


23 


127 


100% 



a. Includes office and other clerical, and keypunch 

b. Includes one subject whose work was described as profes- 
sional aide 



St. Louis worksites were concentrated in hospitals and 
Federal agencies; Cincinnati worksites were also concentrated 
in hospitals but included more schools and non-Federal agencies 
and organizations; and Baltimore's worksites were more diver- 
sified than those of either St. Louis or Cincinnati. Atlanta's 
worksites were concentrated in Federal and other agencies and 
in community organizations. 

Sites of work experience tended to be associated with 
particular kinds of experience: schools and day care centers, 
for example, provided more work related to children; hospitals 
provided more he'alth service work; housing pro jects, more 
maintenance work; and other sites, more clerical work (see 
Table 2.12). The often large installations which served as 
NYC-2 worksites, however, provided many kinds of work experi- 
ence. Hospitals, for example, provided clerical, maintenance, 
and aide experience (other than health service aide) as well 
as experience in health service and patient care. Overall, 
the most common kind of work experience was clerical. 
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Table 2.11 Sites of Work Experience, NYC-2 

, (Percenta of all subjects) 

A B C SL 

N=125 ,N=127 N=125 N=125 



Schools, day care centers 
Hospitals, health clinics 
Housing projects 
Federal agencies, other than 

hospitals and NYC 
Other agencies and orgaini- 

zations 
No work experience reported 
Total 

Enrollment month in which 
first work experience 
reported (average) 





13% 


14% 


X/o 


4 


26 


, 43 


42 


3 


16 


V 1 


0 


32 


13 


9 


47 


17 


18 " 


16 


5 


34 


14 


17 


6 


99% 


100% 


100% 


101% 


1.6 


1.4 


2.2 


1.2 



Table 2.12 Kinds of Work Experience by Site of Work Experi- 
ence 

(Percents of all subjects with work experience) 

Sites of Work Experience ^ 

Schools Hospitals Housing Other 

Projects 





N=46 


N=144 


N=27 


N=197 


N=414 


Clerical 


26%. 


24% 


7% 


72% 


46% 


Maintenance 


17 


10 


70 


9 


14 


Health services 


9 


40 


4 


1 


16 


Working with children 


39 


3 


4 


4 


7 


Aides to manual or 












professional workers 


9 


22 


15 


14 


16 


Total 


100% 


99% 


100% 


100% 


99% 



Work experience could provide opportunities for voca- 
tional exploration as well as the discipline inherent in 
work situations- The Cincinnati project appeared to have 
made the most creative use of this component in that its 
initial work experience assignments v/ere to "Feeder*' posi- 
tions in one of four work areas: health, mechanical, clerical 
or social services. Ordinarily, Scitisf actory Feeder experi- 
ence was followed by successively more demanding assignments 
in the same area, so that an enrollee could progress in vo- 
cational knowledge and skill. Unsatisfactory Feeder ex- 
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perience, on the other hand, might be followed by assignment 
to another Feeder area where the enrollee might perform 
better. 

Study data included three views of work experience: 
those of work supervisors, contained in monthly reports of 
the subject's performance; those of counselors who, when the 
stabject terminated from NYC, summarized the siobject's inter- 
est and progress in work experience; and those of the subjects 
themselves expressed in their first follow-up interviews. 

Supervisors considered the work performance of 37 percent 
of the enrollees to be "good" or "outstanding" and 32 percent 
to be unsatisfactory with and without signs of improving (see 
Table 2.13) . 



Table 2.13 Last Performance Rating^ by Work Supervisor 



(Percents of all subiects 


with 


work exf 


aerience 


! ratinqs) 


Rating 


A 


B 


C 


SL ' 


Total 


N=78 


N»lll 


N=104 


N=109 


N=402 


Outstanding 


13% 


5% 


4% 


8% 


7% 


Good 


37 


30 


27 


28 


30 


Adequate 


22 


26 


39 


34 


31 


Unsatisfactory, but shows 












signs of improving > 


13 


14 


11 


13 


12 


Entirely unsatisfactory 












and unpromising 


15 


25 


20 


17 


20 


Total 


100% 


100% 


101% 


100% 


100% 



a. Includes ratings of enrollees with only 1 monr.h of work 
experience 



Compared with average supervisors' ratings for the first 
month of work experience, average supervisor's ratings for the 
last month of work experience were significantly lower (see 
Table 2.14). Attendance ratings showed the sharpest decrease, 
and drops in all ratings tended to be greatest in St. Louis, 

Comparisons of first and last monthly work supervisor 
ratings for subjects in sex/race subgroups indicated that 
attendance ratings declined significantly in each subgroup- 
Black siibjects' ratings also declined significantly on all 
other scales, except that black females' final ratings in 
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quality and quantity of work were substantially similar to 
their first ratings. These results indicated that the quality 
of work experience participation tended to decline, and that 
deterioration in this component experience was most marked 
eimong black male subjects. « 



Table 2.14 



First and Last Work Supervisor Ratings of Per- 
formance in Work Assignment, Subjects with more 
than one Monthly Rating, by Site 



(Mean ratings on 5-point scales; 

B 



A 

N=72S 



l =10w; 5=hiqh) 
C SL 



N=103^ N=92^ N=97^ 



Total 
N=364^ 



Overall performance 
First rating 
Last rating 

Punctuality 
First rating 
Last rating 



3.7 
3.3 



4. 1 
3.7 



3.3 
2.8 



3.8 
3.3 



3.2 
2.8 



3.5 
3.2 



3.8 
3.0 



3.9 
3.1 



3.5 
2.9 



3.8 
3.3 



Attendance 
First rating 
Last rating 

Quality of work 
First rating 
Last ratii! ::j 



4.4 
3.4 



3.7 
3.7 



3.6 

2.8 / 



3.4 
3.1 



3.8 
2.9 



3.3 
3.2 



3.9 
2.7 



3.6 
3.3 



3.9 
2.9 



3.5 
3.3 



Quantity of work 
First rating 
Last rating 



3.7 
3.6 



I 



3.3 
3.1 



3.3 
3.2 



3.6 
3.3 



3.5 
3.3 



Attitude toward work 

First rating 3.9 3.4 3.3 3.7 3.9 

Last rating 3.4 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.6 

Attitude to authority 

First rating 4.3 3.9 3.4 4.0 3.9 

Last rating ' 3.9 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 



a. Ns slightly less on some scales. 

When subjects terminated from the program. Counselors' 
reports indicated that about half of the subjects had been 
usually or always interested and 17 percent had been usually 
or totally disinterested (see Table 2.15). The remaining 34 
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percent were sometimes interested. Baltimore had a slightly 
larger proportion in the higher interest categories but 
differences between sites were not significant. 

Table 2.15 Counselors' Rating of Participating Enrollees^ 
overall Interest in Work Experience 

(P ercents of all subjects reported) 

A B C SL Total 

N=75 N=106 N=91 N=100 N=372 



Always interested 
Usually interested 
Sometimes interested 
Usually disinterested 
Totally disinterested 
Total 



9% 


12% 


12% 


7% 


10% 


44 


45 


33 


36 


40 


24 


26 


43 


40 


34 


21 


7 


10 


11 


12 


1 


9 


2 


6 


5 


99% 


99% 


100% 


100% 


101% 



In their first follow-up interview, subjects were asked 
to characterize the quality of their work supervision in NYC. 
Seventy percent of the subjects reported that their work super- 
vision had been "pretty good" or "very good" (see Table 2.16) ; 
and only 7 percent reported that their supervision had been 
"below average." while St. Louis subjects rated their work super- 
vision lower, on the average, than did subjects in other sites, 
subjects' ratings of their work supervision suggested that 
most subjects, regardless of site, were reasonably satisfied 
with their NYC work supervision. 

Table 2.16 Enrollees* Rating of NYC Job Supervision 
(Percents of all subjects responding) 



5. Very good 
4. Pretty good 
3. About average 
2 . Not so good 
1. Poor 

Total 



Mean 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


Total 


N=6 3 


N=97 


N=79 


N=67 


N=306 


51% 


43% 


42% 


37% 


43% 


27 


32 


25 


21 


27 


19 


16 


27 


34 


23 


2 


5 


5 


5 


4 


2 


4 


1 


3 


3 


101% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


4.2 


4.1 


4.0 


3.9 


4.0 
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Compared with work ^supervisor ratings, the views of 
counselors and enrollees on NYC work experience were more hoi^io- 
geneous. The supervisors' ratings,, however, indicated that 
the c[uality of work experience tended to deteriorate over time 
and that this deterioration was greater in the St. Louis pro- 
ject than • other sites, and greater among black males than 
ar^.ong other sex/race subgroups. 
Supportive services 

In addition to the major participation components — 
education, skill training, and work experience — NYC-2 pro- 
jects provided a nximber of supportive services such as coun- 
seling, health, and day care. The delivery of supportive 
services to study subjects is reported in the next follow- 
ing sections. 

Counseling # 

Baltimore and St. Louis provided counseling through 
teams: Baltimore had four teams, each consisting of a super- 
visor, a field supervisor, a senior group leader, four group 
leaders, an interviewer, and a job locator, as needed; and 
St. Louis hrjcl four teams, each consisting of a leader, three 
counselors, two education instructors, and an aide. Cincin- 
nati's counseling staff consisted of thirteen vocational 
counselors under a counseling supervisor, and Atlanta's, 
of eight caseload counselors. 

On enter ino the NYC-2, the new enrollee was assigned to 
a counselor who provided liaison between the enrollee and the 
program. Counselors were usually attached to assignment loca- 
tions so that, who-A an enrollee 's assignment changed his 
counselor might also be changed. 

Three kinds ov •::ouii.seling were rnfiected in study data: 
scheduled and unscheduled individual counseling, andqroup 
counseling. Study subjects were reported to have attended, 
on the average, about two scheduled individual counseling 
meetings par month, (see Table 2,17) with Baltimore subjects 
•intending the most (3.4 meetings per month) and St. Louis 
subjects attending the least (1.4 meetings per month) . 
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Table 2.17 Attended Counseling per Month, by Site 

(Mean attendance, all siibiects) 



A B C SL Total 

N=125N=127 N=125 N=125 N=502 



Mean meetincrs per month—— 
Individual counseling — 
Scheduled 
Unscheduled 
Group counseling 


1.8 
.8 
.6 


3.4 
1.0 
1.0 


1.7 
.4 
. 2 


1.4 ' 

.8 
5.8 


2 . 1 
.8 
1.2 


All counseling 


3.2 


5.4 


2.4 


8. 5 


4.8 


Mean hours per month — i 
Individual counseling — 

Scheduled 

Unschi'duled 
Group counseling 


1.5 
.6 
1.1 


3.1 
.8 
1.1 


1.6 
.4 
.2 


1.2 
.6 
8.2 


] . 9 
.6 
2.6 


All counseling 


3.4 


4.9 


2.2 


10.1 


5. 1 ' 



Attendance of about one unscheduled individual counseling 
meeting per month was reported for study subjects in each site 
except Cincinnati, where the average was nearer one meeting 
every two months. 

Individual counseling meetings, both scheduled and un- 
scheduled, averaged about an hour in Cincinnati and a little 
less than an hour in the other sites. Compared to the other . 
sites, Baltimore delivered more individual counseling. ^ 

Group counseling was emphasized in St. Louis where, on 
the average, study subjects attended 5.8 group counseling 
meetings per month and 11 percent of the enrollees ' ' time was 
spent on this activity. This average w^s very much higher 
than the averages in other sites. Study subjects in Cincin- 
nati, the site that reported the least group counseling, 
spent less that .5 percent of their time on this activity. 

Group counseling meetings tended to be longer than in- 
dividual counseling meetings, particularly in St. Louis. 

In terms of total counseling, St. Louis delivered far 
more counseling (8.5 meetings and 10.1 hours per month per • 
subject, on the average) than did the other sites. Most of 
the counseling in St. Louis, however, was group counseling. 
So far as individual counseling was concerned, Baltimore 
delivered the most — about four meetings per month per sub- 
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ject, on the average, as compared with about two meetings 
in the other sites. . * 

Comparisons of first and last monthly ratings of subjects' 
responses to counseling (see Table 2.18) indicated some deteri- 
oration in responses over time, except in Cincinnati. The ^ 
most extensile decline in average ratings occurred in St. Louis 

Table 2.18 First and Last Counselor Ratings of Enrollees ' 

Responses tp Counseling, Subjects with more than 
one Monthly Report, by Site 

(Mean ratings on 5-point scales:. l=uninterestedy 5-incerested ) 

A B C SL Total 



Response to — 



Individual counseling 


N=114 


N=116 


N=115 


N=98 


N=443 


First report 


4.0 


4. 1 


3.6 


4.0 


3.9 


Last report 


3.8 


3.6 


3.7 


3.2 • 


3.6 


Group counseling 


K--5 /■ 


N=73 


N=47 


N=107 


N=284 


First report 


3.6 


3.9 


3.4 


3.8 


3.7 


. Last report 


3.7 


3.6 


3.6 


3.2 


3.5 



The views of study subjects on counseling were sought 
in. two' items of the first follow-up interview. The first 
of thefee items asked "How often did you see your counselor?" 
Responses to this item (see Table 2.19), although structured 
in approximate frequencies, generally substantiated program 
reports, with Cincinnati subjects reporting less frequent 
meetings and St. Louis subjects reporting the most frequent 
meetings.' 



Table 2.19 Subject Reports of Frequency of Counseling Meet- 
ings, by Site 



(Percentti of all 


report inq 


subi ects) 






How often did you •' 
see your ^counselor? 


Atl ' 
N=97 


Balto 
N=109, 


Cinci 
N=110 


St.L 

N=86 


About once a week, or 










more frequer/tly 


82% 


57% 


43% 


99% 


2-3 times a (nontTi 


14 


38 


29 


1 


About once a month or 










less frequently 


4 


6 


27 


0 


Total 


100% 


.101% 


99% 


100°^o 
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First follow-up interviews also reflected counseling in 
an item that asked the subject to indicate which of a number 
of listed aspects of NYC-2 experience had been useful. St. 
Louis differed significantly from the other sites in the 
percentage of subjects who found "nothing useful" abqut their 
experience (38 percent, as compared with virtually none in 
the other sites) . Among subjects who indicated at least one 
useful aspect of their NYC-2 experience St. Louis subjects 
avei^aged fewer responses than subjects in other sites. 
Compared to subjects in the other sites St. Louis subjects 
were very significantly less apt to indicate that "help 
from counselor" had been*'' a useful part of their NYC-2 experi- 
ence* 

These data incjicated that the counseling delivered by 
the St. Loviis project was probably less effective than that 
delivered by the^'^^^t^er sites. The varying counseling systems 
in the other sites, however, seemed to be roughly equivalent 
in their effectiveness, as gauged by these measures. 

Health " 

When the sites began their 'NYC-2 projects, Atlanta and 
Baltimore planned to provide routine physical examinations 
to new enroliees, and St. Louis planned to organize such 
routine services in the near future. None of these sites 
fully realized their plans for routine examinat^ions so far 
as study subjects were concerned. 

The percentage of subjects for whom some medical or den- 
tal service was reported was highest in St. Louis (45 percent) 
and lowest in Cincinnati [20 percent) . Most of the service 
reported in St. Louis consisted of a physical exam only; 
however, and the percentages of subjects for whom non-routine 
medical treatment was reported was roughly the same in Atlan- 
ta, Cincinnati, and St. Louis (15, 13, and 14 percent, res- 
pectively) . In Baltimore the comparable percentage was about 
twice that reported in the other sites. Whether the higher 
Baltimore treatment percentage reflected more peed or better 
diagnostic and treatment services Is a question that cannot 
be answered by our data. 
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In addition to medical and dental services, optical 
services for a few enrollees were reported in each site. 
Overall, about four percent of the study subjects were re- 
ported to have received optical exams and/or eyeglasses — 
about the same percent as that for dental services. Al- * 
though the sites differed in their provision of routine medi- 
cal exams, therefore, they were similar in their provision of * 
non-routine health services. 

Day care 

NYC -2 guidelines provided that day care for the pre- 
school children of enrollees could be arranged when the 
lack of this care might impede program participation. Atlan- 
ta made the fullest use of this provision, with. day care 
services reported for all female Atlanta enrollees with 
children. About half of the female Cincinnati enrollees 
with children were reported to have received day care ser- 
vices; while, in Baltimore and St. Louis, the percents of 
female enrollees with children who received day care services 
were much smaller. 

Transportation 

NYC-2 guidelines allowed for the reimbursement of travel 
time in some situations. Two sites — Atlanta and Cincinnati — 
reported the provision of transportation as a supportive 
service to some of their enrollees: 10 percent in Atlanta, 
and 9 percent in Cincinnati. 

Other supportive services 

Other supportive services — referrals to prenatal clinics, 
to drug abuse programs, to mental hygiene . counseling; and ^ 
help in finding housing — were reported for about 5 percent 
of the study subjects. These other services were most fre- 
quently reported in Cincinnati (11 percent) and least fre- 
quently, in St. Louis (only one subject) , 
Termination 

In a model NYC-2 enrollment, termination^ from the pro- 
gram would occur after lEP completion and would involve place- 
ment help from the project for the exiting enrollee. Even 
when an enrollee left the NYC-2 before lEP completion, the 
termination policies of the site projects provided for place- 
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ment assiE':o'nce as needed and possible. To give placement 
help, however, the projects needed to work with the enrollee: 
the terminations had to be jointly planned by the project and. 
the enrollee. 

The percents of study subjects whose terminations were 
jointly planned (see Table 2.20) were about the same in 
Atlanta, Baltimore and Cincinnati (from 35 to 39 percent) . 
Compared to subjects in these sites, significantly fewer St. 
Louis subjects (24 percent) left the program in this --ay. 



Table 2.20 Termination Conditions by 


Site 






'. LPercents of all 


reported 


subiects) 








Atl 


Balto 


Cincir., 


St.L 




N=125 


N=127 


N=125' 


N=125 


Planned jointly by project 










staff and enrollee 


35% 


39% 


38% 


24% 


Other — 










Disciplinary teinnination 


12 


19 


24 


25 


Law trouble, institution- 






alized 


2 


2 


2 


1 


Self -separated 


51 


41 


36 


50 


Total 


100% 


101% 


100% 


100% 


Not terminated (N) 


(0) 


(0) 


(2) 


(0) 


No report (N) 


(2) 


(0) 


(0) 


(4) 



Other kinds of exits from the program — disciplinary ter- 
minations, terminations due to trouble with the law, and uni- 
lateral self- separations by the enrollee — signaled less suc- 
cessful NYC-2 experience. 

At the time of termination, the project? reported on post 
termination plans, if any, for the exiting enrollee. These 
plans — to provide post -NYC-2 counseling to the ex-enrollee, 
to provide counsel to the ex-enrollee ' s employer, and to re- 
enroll the youth — were most frequently reported (see Table 
2.21) for St. Louis subject^ (66 percent) and least frequently 
reported for Baltimore subjects (24 percent) . 

Post-termination counseling plans were not otherwise 
reflected in study data. Some reflection of re-enrollment 
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plans, however, was provided by the thirty re-enrollments 
that occurred in the course of the study. Although many of 
these re-enrollments were of subjects for whom re-enrollment 
plans had not been reported, re-enrollments gauged the ability 
of projects to give a second chance to enrollees whose first 
chance at NyC-2 experience had been unsuccessful. Except in 
Cincinnati, where 11 percent of the subjects re-enrolled, the 
extent of re-enrollment was negligible. 



Table 2.21 Post-Termination Plans by .Site 

(Percents of all subjects) 0 

Atl Balto Cinci St . L 
N=125 N=127 N=125 N=125 

Plans reported 59% 24% 45% 66% 

No plans reported 41 75 55 34 

Plans^— 

Counseling with enrollee 42% 20% 35% 58% 

Counseling with employer 5 9 17 4 

Re-enrollment 27 20 21 8 

(Actual re-enrollment) ( 3%) ( 6%) (11%) ( 3%) 



a. More than one plan might be reported for an enrollee. 
Placement help 

Each of the site projects staffed job development to some 
extent. In Atlanta and St. Louis, this function was reflected 
in the positions of Job Development Counselor and Job Develop- 
er, respectively. Baltimore and Cincinnati staffed this func- 
tion nore heavily: in Baltimore, two Job Locators, under a 
Job Development Counselor, worked with counseling teernis ; and 
in Cincinnati, three Job Developers worked under a Job Develop- 
ment Supervisor. 

The job development staffs, either directly or through 
caanselors, could help terminating enrollees to specific 
post-NYC jobs. Job placement help provided to exiting en- 
rollees was reflected in the study in structured information 
items: whether the project had taken the subject to a job 
interview, whether it had made an appointment for a job inter- 
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view, whether it had helped the enrollee with application 
forms, whether it had provided job-test practice and, more 
generally, whether it had told the enrollee where and how to 
look for a job. The same structured items were used in first 
follow-up interviews. 

When all of the information was in, at the end of the 
study, the role of the NYC-2 projects in post-NYC placements (i 
schools and other training programs as well as jobs) was re- 
viewed (see Table 2.22). Specific NYC assistance to a post- 
NYC job was highest in Baltimore (26 percent) , but most of the 
Baltimore jobs were not in trained-fcr work. Trained-for work 
placements were highest in Atlanta (12 percent) , and work- 
site placements were- high3st in Cincinnati (8 percent) . 

•Table 2.22 Placement Help after NYC-2, by Site 

(Percents cf all subjects) ■ 

Atl_ Balto Cinci St. L 
N»12t) N=i27 N=125 N^125 



NYC -.assistance in f^;,ding a 
job — 
Job i n NYC wrjrk x '\ 3 
Job in trainect-f. work 
Other job, .vrc Sc/r-;. red 

NYC jobseekira hi-*;,* 

NYC-assisted ^ -^cement in 
schools^ traiiunq programs 
or m-.litary ser'^'ice 

No placem-^nt help reported 

Total 



2% 


5 . 


8% 


1% 


12 


1 


6 


2 


0 


20 


2 


0 




16 


16 


18 




5 


7 


3 



6^ 54 59 76 

100% 101% 98% 100% 



a. Program aad enrollee reported jobseeking help from NYC. 
but help did not lead directly to job. 

Each of the site projects provided about the san^e per- 
centage (16-18 percent: of help that had not led to a job, 
and each had been insti jnental in placing exiting subjects 
in schools or other traning programs to a small extent. 

By far the larges: percent of subjects in each site 
did not receive project placerneni >-elp. Compared to sub- 
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jects in other projects:;, however, significantly more St* Louis 
subjects received iio placement help. 
Subjects* views of 

First follow*-;;) interviews with study subjects contained 
a number of items concerning the NYC-2 program. Data pro- 4 
duced by these ite.'is delineated NYC-2 program operations from 
the svibject's point of view. These results, some of which 
have already bevni reported above, reflected to some extent 
the varying experiences provided by the site projects, and 
repeatedly indicc^^ed generally poorer pVogram experience 
in St. Louis. 

Study subject!; in -P-tianta, Baltimore and Cincirnati 
averaged similar hi.^jh rii^ings of the overall usefulness of 
their NYC-2 exp- r ie .ir f.- ,see Table 2.23). St. Louis subjects 
averaged significantly 1 >wer overall usefulness ratings. 



Table 2.23 Subjects' 


' Rating of 


Overall 


Usefulness of 


NYC-2 


h'/ Site 












iPercer.::s and 


means for : 


Interviewed subiects) 






A 


B 


C 


SL 


Total 




N=97 


N=lll 


N=110 


N=86 


N=404 


1. No use at all 


4% 


1% 


4% 


31% 


9% 


2. Very little use 


5 


8 


6 


8 


7 


3. Somewhat useful 


14 


16 


20 


13 


16 


4. Fad cly usefdl 


14 


20 


24 


21 


20 


5. Veiv u Ireful 


64 


55 


46 


27 


49 


Tot;-.l 


101% 


100% 


- 100% 


100% 


101% 


Mean rating 


4. 3 


4.2 


4.0 


3.1 


3.9 



When asked to indicate areas of program usefulness, 
virtually all subjects in Atlanta, Baltimore and Cincinnati 
indicated at least one useful area, and the average number • 
of indicated useful areas was four in Atlanta and Cine nnati, 
and five in Baltimore. In contra \, 38 percent of the St. 
Louis subjects indicated that they nad found nothing us^. ul 
in their NYC-2 experience (see Table 2.24), and those that in- 
dicated some useful experience averaged three indicated areas- 
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Table 2 24. ^nVinen-l- Por-.n-r-l-c 
ience, by Site 

(Percents of re 


of Useful Aspects 
porting subi ects) 


of NYC-2 


Exper' 


/ 

/ 


Atl 
N=97 


Balto 
N=109 


Cinci 
N=110 


St. L 

N=86 


/ 

Help in getting job after NifC 


32% 


43% 


29% 


10% 


Help from work supervisor ' 


20 


35 


14 


7 


Hp Id ^XTWTk r»oi'inco1 r^r" 


39 


37 


27 


9 


Learning to get along better 




IF 






with people 


47 


48 


50 


30 


Learning to work for a boss 


22 


48 


41 


17 


Learning good work habits 




DD 


59 


20 


Earning money 


51 


68 


65 


16 


Getting job skills 


56 


59 


61 


20 


Continuing education 


48 


44 


26 


15 


Having an interesting job 


29 


54 


34 


8 


Nothing useful 


0 


: 1 


2 


38 


Average number of responses 


4.0 


5.0 


4.1 


1.9 



Subjects in Atlanta, where work experience was less apt 
to be a part of NYC-2 experience, less frequently cited 
useful experience in "help from work supervisor" and "learn- 
ing to work for a boss." Subjects in Baltimore, where work 
experience was a more common part of NYC-2 experience, more 
frequently indicated that these areas of NYC-2 experience had 
been useful. At the same time, the percent of Baltimore sub- 
jects who indicated useful experience in "getting job skills" 
was similar to the .percents of Atlanta and Cincinnati subjects 
making this indication. These results suggested that study 
subjqcts felt that they had gained vocational competence 
throuph work experience as well as through skill training; or, 
alternatively, that there was a disposition to give "good 
marks" to NYC-2 projects throughout this structured item. 

Compared to subjects in other sites, relatively fewer 
St. Louis subjects indicated usefulness of NYC-2 experience 
in most of the areas outlined in the questionnaire item. 
While Baltimore subjects, on the other hand, indicated more 
areas of usefulness, "help from work supervisor" and "having 
an interesting job" were two areas more frequently picked by 



Baltimore siabjects, suggesting that the quality of work ex- 
perience at this site was a little better than at the other 
sites. It is noteworthy that, although the St. Louis pro- 
gram put the major emphasis on education and counseling, 
St. Louis svibjects reported that these areas were useful less 
frequently than did subjects in other sites . 
Composite variables 

When ali\the data had been collected, the records of 
study subjects 'were reviewed and coded in terms of composite 
variables: measures of NYC participation that reflected all 
of the information collected for the subject. Composite 
variables provided the best gauges of JSTYC experience, because 
their information ba^e was wider than that of variables re- 
flecting a particular information^ source at a particular 
point in time. 

Composite variables\resolved inconsistencies that were 
sometimes present in data sets reflecting different sources 
of information; such as, for example, the program's report of 
services at the time of termination and the subject's siab- ' 
sequent report of NYC help received at this tim?^. In resolv- 
ing inconsistencies and developing the most accurate descrip- 
tion of the subject's NYC participation, unstructured informa- 
tion (interviewers' comments and the subjects' responses to 
unstructured interview items) was also taken into account. 

Component achievement 

The composite variables for achievement in education, 
skill training and work experience were defined as follows: 

1. Education achievement. A high school diploma or 
passing the GED exam as a result of NYC education 
comprised education achievement . 

2 . Skill training achievement . Completion of a skill 
training course was required. 

3. Work experience achievement. Participation in work 
experience for at least thjree months and satisfactory 
ratings from work supervisors at thp end of work 
experience. 
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Twenty-eight percent of the study subjects were credited 
with achievement in one or more program components (see Table 
2.25) • Female subjects were significantly more apt than male 
subjects (31 percent as compared to 22 percent) to have scored 
some component achievement. This difference was greatest in 
education achievement in which only 3 percent of the male sub- 
jects, as compared with IS percent of the female subjects, 
either achieved a high school diploma or passed the GED exam 
as a result of their NYC education. 



Table 2.25 



Component Achievement, by Sex 
(Percents of all subjects) 



Program unit 



Education only 

Education and skill training 

Education and work experience 

Education and skill training 

and work experience 

Skill training only 
Skill training and work ex- 
perience 

Work experience only 
No completions 
Total 

Total education 
Total skill training 
Total work experience 



Male 


Female 


Total 


N=23 2 


N=270 


N=502 


3% 


6% 


5% 


0 


1 


1 


0 


4 


2 


u 


4 


2 


5 


4 


/ 5 


2 


6 


4 


12 


6 


9 


78 


69 


72 


100% 


100% 


100% 


3% 


15% 


10% 


7 


15 


12 


14 


20 


17 



There were no significant differences in component achieve- 
ment that were associated with race, but comparisons of achieve- 
ment among the sites (see Table 2.26) indicated significantly 
more achievements in Atlanta and Cincinnati (roughly one-third 
as compared with roughly one-fifth in Baltimore and St. Louis) . 
The Baltimore results should be interpreted in light of the 
fact that the Baltimore study group included relatively more 
males (and, therefore, relatively more low achievers by and 
large) than did the other sites. 
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Table 2.26 Component Achievement, by Site 



(Percents of 


all subiects) 






Program unit 


Atl 
N=125 


Balto 
N=127 


Cinci 
N=125 


St. L 

N=125 


Education only 

Education and skill training 
CiQUcacion anG woriv experience 
Education and skill training 
and work experience 


6% 

0 

5 

5 


2% 

0 

1 

0 


4% 

3 

2 

1 


6% 

0 

2 

3 


ojvi±± crainxng on±y 
Skill training and work 
experience 


7 
9 


5 
2 


6 
3 


1 
4 


Work experience only 
No completions 


3 
66 


11 
79 


14 

67 


7 

77 


Total 1 


101% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Total education 
Total skill training 
Total work experience 


16% 

21 

22 


3% 
7 
14 


10% 

13 

20 


11% 
. 8 
16 



Quality of participation 

A composite variable quantifying the overall quality of 
NYC participation, based on the ratings and reports of coun- 
selors, work supervisors and teachers, contained the follow- 
ing categories: 

1. Poor quality throughout enrollment 

2. Reasonably good quality at outset, followed by 
marked deterioration 

3. Uneven quality without noticeable upward or down- 
ward trends 

4. Poor quality at outset, followed by marked improve- 
ment 

5. Good quality throughout enrollment. 

The participation of significantly more female than male 
subjects (35 percent as compared with 20 percent) was either 
high throughout their NYC enrollments or markedly improved 
in the course of their enrollments (see Table 2.27) . Sub- 
jects whose overall performance deteriorated outnumbered 
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those whose performance improved by a ratio of about 8 to 1, 
among male subjects and, of about 4 to' 1 among female sub- 
jects. Site comparisons of participation quality (see Table 
?.28) indicated that more Atlanta subjects had consistently 
high quality participation. As in maay other evaluative 
results, participation quality result s\indicated that St. 
Louis provided fewer good training experiences than did the 
other sites. 



Table 2.27 



Quality of Program Participation by Sex 
(Percents of all subjects) 



Males 


Females 


Total 


N=232 


N=270 


N=502 


22% 


18% 


20% 


38 


26 


31 


21 


22 


22 


5 


6 


5 


15 


29 


22 


101% 


101% 


100% 



Poor throughout 

Good start but deteriorated 

Uneven 

Improved significantly 
High thro^jghout 
Total 



Table 2.28 Quality of Program Participation by Site 

(Percents of all subjects) 



Atl 
N=125 


Balto 
N=127 


Cinci 
N=125 


St. L 

N=125 


20% 


15% 


18% 


26% 


18 


,36 


34 


37 


26 


23 


18 


20 


2 


9 


7 


3 


35 


17 


23 


14 


101% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



Poor throughout 

Good start but deteriorated 

Uneven 

Improved significantly 
High throughout . 
Total 



Summary 

The NYC "-2 program provided its enrolloes with education, 
skill training, work experience, counseling, and other sup- 
portive services. Atlanta put the most emphasis on skill 
training, St. Louis put it on education and group counseling, 
while Cincinnati and Baltimore put it on work experience. 
TwentyVseven percent of the subjects we it: jiven a high rating 
on program participation throughout their enrollment or had 
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improved isignif icantly. About the same percentage demon- ^ 
strated positive achievement in education, skill training, 
or work experience. About half were given consistently 
low ratings or their ratings deteriorated during their 
enrollment. The remaining 22 percent had an uneven record 
with respect to quality of program participation. 

Only two of the sites (Atlanta and Cincinnati) had a 
sufficient number of white enrollees to justify an analysis 
by race; and, in these two sites, sex rather than race seemed 
to be the most important variable. Often the best under- 
standing of the data was obtained if these two variables were 
considered together and their interactions examined. For 
example, whites tended to leave the program earlier than 
blacks, but most of this difference could be attributes o the 
longer tenure of black females. As in NYC-1, the 
seemed to be most attractive to the black female- 

Compared to subjects in other sites, Atlanta subjects 
tended to receive higher initial interest ratings in pro- 
gram participation; Atlanta subjects chalked up moreVcomponent 
achievements and also gave higher ratings to their NYC 
experience. A high proportion of the Atlanta enrollees were 
oid^jr girls who had completed a higher grade in school and had 
to 2eave because of pregnancy. It seemed likely that the pro- 
grams for assisting the pregnant school girl were not as well 
developed in Atlanta as in the other three sites and the NYC 
was a useful alternative to these girls in Atlanta, but 
other options were available in the other sites. 

As reflected in the data reported in this chapter, the 
St. Louis project consistently lagged behind the other sites. 
The generally poorer quality of St. Louis NYC experience, 
suggested by these results, is consistent with the results of 
other measures of program effectiveness reported in the next 
chapter, which also place St. Louis behind the other sites. 
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INTERVIEW RESULTS 



After study svibjects had left, the b.VC, two rounds of 
follow-up interviews were conducted. The purpose of the 
first r6und of interviewing, which occurred shortly after a 
study sut>3ect terminated from the NYC, was to obtain the en- 
rollees' vxews of their NYC experience and information con- 
cerning their activities in, and expectations of, the world 
of work. The second round of interviewing occurred about a 
year later, when study siibjects could be expected to have 
had considerable exposure to the labor market. The second ^ 
interview was designed to get more complete information con- 
cerning the experiences of study siabjects in the world of 
work. 

First-round interviewing began in late 1970 and was con- 
tinued until all but 2 percent of the study svibjects had ter- 
minated from the NYC, a period of about two and a half 
years. At the time of their first interviews, svibjects aver- 
aged 18.6 years of age, or^ about one and a half years older, 
on the average, than when they had enrolled in the NYC 
(average age of 17.1 years). Second-round interviews were 
completed in late 197 3 and early 1974. The average age of 
subjects when interviewed in the second round was 19.7 years. 

Results pertaining to post-NYC activities and attitudes 
from both rounds ,of interviewing are reported below. 
Family unit 

First-round interviews Showed 70 percent of the siibjects 
living- in households, headed T^y parents or, by relacives (see 
Table 3.1), while sefond-round results showed 57 percent^ 
i in parental or f ictive-parental households^. Although the 
movement toward independent family units was well underway 
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by the time of* the second interview, a little more than half 
of the s\abject|^were still dependent in this respect. Black 
males were most likely to still be living in a pr -ntal home^ 
at the cime of the second interview (79 percrent) . .d white" 
females the least (20 percent) . Black females were most 
likely to be living alone (37 percent^ and white females, to. 
be living with their spouse (50 percent) . 



Table 3.1 



Family Unit at Time of Interview, by Sex and Race 
(Percents of interviewed subjects) 

WM BM WF, BF Total 



First interview 
Father-headed 
Mother-headed 
Relative -headed 
Live .with spouse 
Live alone 
Other 
Total 

Second interview 
Father-headed 
Mother -headed 
Relative-headed 
Live with spouse 
Live alone 
Other 
Total 



N=:27 N=139 N=29 

30% 28% ''n% 

26 47 10 

11 9 14 

15 4 ,24 

15 7 21 

4_ -6 . 3_ 

101% 101% 99% 



N=209 
- 21% 
33 
8 
16 
22 
0 



,N=404 
25% 
36 

9 
12 
16 

2 



100% 100% 



^'--^^l N=134 N=25 N=193 N=383 



13% 
17 
10 
24 
28 
7 



23% 
49 
7 

^8 
^9 
4 



99% 100% 



8% 

8 

4 
50 
29 

0 
99% 



16% 
23 

8 
15 
37 

2 



18% 
31 

8 
15- 
26 

3 



101% 101% 



Most of the study svibjects were single at the time of 
both interviews. Tfiere was a significant increase, however, 
in the proportion of subjects who were or ha^^een , married, 
from 7 percent at time of enrollment, to 18 percent at time - 
of the first interview; to 27 percent. at the time of the 
second (see Table 3.2). At the time of the see^d interview, 
whi^-e females were the most likely, to, have been marjried 
(58 percent)' and black males, the least (14 percent) Within 
the married group blacks were more likely" to be divorced, .y 
seperated, or widowed. ' ; , 

The average number of children per , study svibject increased 
steadily from .36 rt time .of enrollment to . 65 at tim'e of first, 



interview and .84 at time of second interview. The number of 
children was the largest among black females with an average 
of 1.20 children and 81 percent with children. 



Table 3.2 Marital Status and Number of Children at Time of 



Interview, by 


Sex and 


Race 








V C J- V« C X 1 ^ O \J Am 


interviewed subiects) 








Wm 


BM 


WF 


BF 


Total 


Pi T"^*l" interview 


N=27 


N=139 


N=2 9 


M— 209 


iN — *+ U *T 


Marital status—— 












S ingle 


85% 


93% 


69% 


I \J /O 


O ^ /o 


Ma rri pd 

i> A CL ^ ^ C U 


15 


4 


24 






Di vorced/ separate d/ 














0 


3 


7 


Q 

o 


\j 


Total 


100°/o 


100% 


100% 


'100% 


101% 














dren 


.07 


. 29 


.43 


• ^ ^ 


• D ^ 


Percent aae havina chi 1— 












dren 


7% 




36% 


71% 


47% 


Second interview 


N=31 


N=134 


N=25 


N=193 


N=383 


Marital status — 












Single 


69% 


85% 


42% 


69% 


73% 


Married 


24 


8 


50 


15 


16 


Divorced/separated/ 












widcwed 


7 


6 


8 


16 


11 


Total 




99% 


1Q0% 


100% 


100% 


"Average number of chil- 












dren 


.31 


.41 


.75 


1-20 


.84 


Percentage having chil- 












dren 


24% 


34% 


59% 


81% 


59% 



Source- of support 

Since one objective of the NYC program was to enhance ^he 
employability of participants and thus increase their ability 
to be self supporting, sources of support were of particu? - c 
interest. At the time- of the first interview only 28 percent 
of the study group were supported by their own earnings or 
allowances; 3 9 percent were supported by parents' income 
(earnings or welfare) and 19 percent were supported by t-^eir 
own welfare; 9 percent were supported by their spouses and 
5 percent were supported by a wide range of sources (see Table 
3.3). Th^ study group had become somewhat more self supportin 
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at the time of the second interview in that support from own 
earnings and allowances had increased to 42 percent and support 
from parents had dropped to 19 percent. The percent support- 
ed by welfare, however ^ Tiad increased from 19 percent to 
25 percent. 



Table 3.3 



Major Source of Support at Time of Interview, by 
Sex and Race 



( Percent s of interviewed subjects) 

WM BM WF 



BP 



Total 



First interview 


N=27 


N=139 


N=29 


N=209 


N=404 


Parents 


41% 


50% 


28% 


33% 


39% 


Spouse 


0 


1 


21 


14 


9 


Own earnings or 


allowance 56 


40 


31 


16 


28 


Own welfare 


4 


2 


10 


33 


19 


Other sources 


0 


7 


10 


1 4 


5 


1 Total 


101% 


100% 


100% 


" 100% 


100% 


Second interview 


N=31 


N=134 


N=25. 


N=193 


N=38 3 


Parents 


14% 


33% 


8% 


12% 


19% 


Spouse 


0 


0 


46-, 


14 


10 


Own earnings and allowance 79 


fel 


33 


24 




Own welfare 


0 


2 


13 


47 


25 


Other sources 


7 


5 


0 


5 


'4 


Total 


100% 


101% 


100% 


102% 


100% 



At the time of the first interview, males were more 
likely than females to be supported by their parents or by 
their own earnings. Females, on the other hand, were more 
likely to be supported by spouse or by their own welfare. 
Black females were most apt (33 percent) to be principally 
supported by welfare. Site comparisons of sources of support 
indicated that Atlanta had the highest proportion of females 
supported by their spouses. St. Louis, on the other hand, 
had the lowest percentage of former enroldees supported by r 
their own earnings or training allowances. 

By the time of the second interview males had become more 
self supporting and less likely to be supported by parents. 
Black females had become more self supporting but also signi- 
ficantly more likely to be supported by welfare. White fe- 
males were more likely to receive support from their husband. 
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The increase in the black females dependence on welfare 
probably reflected the increased number of children in 
this subgroup. 
Post-N'i'C activities 

Information about the post-NYC activities of the study 
subjects was sought through the two approaches. The first 
approach produced information about current activities: 
responses to the question. What are you doing now? The 
second approach produced information about activities in 
periods preceding the interview: from the time of NYC 
termination in first-round interviewing; and from July, 
,1972 in second-round interviewing. 

At the time of the first interview (see Table 3.5), 
30 percent of the study group wa:^ ^eimployed full time in 
either civilian or military jobs and 37 percent were un- 
employed (not working and looking for work) . The over- 
all unemployment rate, the proportion of participants in the 



civilian labor force who were 


unemployed. 


was 


59 percent 


Table 3.4 Female Dependencies 


by Race 






(Percents of all female subiects) 








WF 


BF 


Total 




N=35 N 


= 235 


N=270 


Married, living with husband 


31% 


11% 


14% 


Head of own household, with 








children, welfare supported 


3 


23 


20 


Head of household, wich chil- 








dren, self-supported 


6 


7 


. 7 


In parental household, with 








children, supported by parent 


s 0 


24 


21 


Unmarried, no children 


40 


19 


22 


Undetermined 


20 


16 


17 


Total 


100% 


10C% 


101% 



4. 
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Black females had the highest vmemployment t.T^.te (69 percent) 
and white males had the lowest (39 percent) . The St. Louis 
group had a catastrophic 84 percent unemployment rate, 

and by comparison Atlanta had a mere 41 percent. % 

Sixty-three percent c: ^11 study subjects were partici-* 
pants in the civilian labor =5 at the time of their first 

interview*?. Substantial proper ons of male subjects , parti- 
cularly V-.. :g males, were in t.h - r ? "^.tary, so that the total 

(civilian an^* military) part i.cip^ t:U -^i r^te for study subjects 
was 71 perc^rxc There were v.:} 5: jnific^iit site differences 
in labor fore? p Jticipation. 





at Ti;ne of 


E Irs: c. 


Interview, 


by Sex 


and riacc: 












(Percents of all 


subjects with activity reoorts") 






WM 


BM 


WF 


BF 


Total 




N=42 




N=29 » 


=206 


N=438 


Civilian labor force 












Employed full time 


33% 


25% 


28% 


17% 


22% 


ETT^ployed part time 


0 


6 


.14 ■ 


2 


4 


llne£:'ployed 


21 


38 


24 


42 


37- 


(tijb- total CLF) 


(54) 


(69) 


(66) 


('■>1) 


(63) 


Military 


31 


12 


0 


0 


8 


(Srib-total CLF and 












militairy) 


(8D) 


(81) 


(66) 


(61) 


(71) 


Out ?>ide labor force 












School 


0 


0 


3 




3 


Training 


2 


6 


0 


i 


3 


Jail 


5 


6 


3 


1 


3 


Family care 


0 


0 


14 


10 


5 " 


Disinterested 


5 


4 


14 


7 


6 


Discouraged 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Illness or pregnancy 


0 




0 


14 


8 


(Sub -total outside 


LF^ (14) 


(19) 


"(34) 


;38) 


(29) 


Total 


99% 


100% 


100% 


99% 


100% 


Unemployment rate (CLF) 


39% 


^5% 


36% 


°69% 


59% 



a. Includes sub jiclfs for whom activities reported as well as 
interviewed subjects. 
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six percent of the subjects were in school or training^ 
with all of the »aales in training programs and none in school. 
On the other hand almost all the females were in school and 
not in training. 

The employment situation had improved somewhat by the 
second interview (see Table 3.6): 33 percent of the sub- 
jects were employed full time and the overall unemployment 
rate was 4£ percent, a reduction of 13 percent from the rate 
at the time of the first interview. The unemployment rate 
for black females was still the highest, 58 percent, and the 
unemployraeni: rate for white males had dropped to 20 percent. 
The rate for C't. Louis subjects dropped to 68 percent and^ 
for Atlanta subjects, to 33 percent. 



Table 3.6 Activities at Time of Second Interview, by Sex 
anc' Race 



(Percent? o£ all 


subiects with activitv rei 


ports) 








WM 


BM 


WF 


3F 


Total 


%> 




N=41 


N=155 


N^26 


N=i9i 


N=413 


Civilian* labor force 














Employed full tiipe 




46?' 


39% 


46% 


2^% 


3 3% 


Employed part, ime 




2 


3 


0 


8 


5 


Unemployed 




12 


26 


19 


44 


33 


(Sub tot i 




(60) 


(68) 


(65) 


(76) 


(71) 


Military 




32 


/ 13 


4 


0 


8 


(Sub total CLF anr? 














military ■ 




(92) 


(81^ 


(69) 


(76) 


(79) 


Outside labor f o; ce 














School 




0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


Training 




0 


4 


0 


2 


2 


Jail 




2 


8 


0 


1 


4 


Family care 




0 


0 


12 


9 


5 


Disinterested 




2 




4 


2 


3 


Discouraged 




(-. 


0 


0 


2 


1 


Illness or pregnancy 




2 




15 


7 


5 


(Sub total outside 


LF) 


■6) 


(17) 


(31) 


(24) 


(21) 


Total 




98% 


98% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Unemployment rate 


(CLF) 


20/o 


38% 


29% 


58% 


46% 


The military and 


civilian labor force participation rate 


had increased t:i 79 percent 


The 


proportion in 


school 


and 



training had dropped as had the proportion unable to work 
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because of illness or pregnancy. It is interesting that the 
percentage of enrollees who said they were discouraged 
stayed at 1 percent in both interviews. 

Information concerning the period preceding the second 
interview reflected, on the average, 14 months of activi- 
ties. The average proportion of time spent in the civi- 
lian labor force (70 percent) corresponded closely to 
"current" rates of participation and unemployment at the 
time of interview. The average proportion of time spent 
in unemployment, however, was somewhat les^ than the unem- 
ployment rate at the time* of ; interview (38 percent as 
compared t^o 46 percent) . While unemployment may have 
been more prevalent at the time of interview than in the pre- 
ceding 14 months, as these results suggest, the results 
might also reflect the subject's inaccurate recall of past 
events. Among study subgroups, proportions of time spent 
in unemployment showed the same patterns as did "current'* 
unemployment rates. Atlanta subjects reported the small- 
est, and St. Louis subjects reported t^ largest propor- 
tions of time in unemployment. 
Employment 

At the time of the second interview, 73 percent of the 
interviewed subjects reported that they had held at least one 
job in the past year (see Table 3.7). White males were most 
likely to have held a job and black females the least. As V 
with other guages of adjustment to the world of work, employ- A 
ment in the past year indicated that Atlanta subjects were in 
the lead (87 percent had had at least one job) and St. Louis 
s\abjects lagged (only 58 percent reported one job .or more) . 

The average hourly pay of the last job was $2.41 (see 
Table 3.8) . Males on the average earned more than females with 
white males earning the most ($3.05). The higher average pay 
of the white male category was due almost entirely to four 
white males in Atlanta /who averaged over $5.00 an hour. 
There was no significant difference between white and black 
males in Cincinnati. 
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Table 3*7 Nvmber oi Jobs During Fast Year at Time of 
Second Interview, by Sex and Race 

(Percepts of all interviewed subjects) 

WM BM WF BF Total 

N=31 N=134 N=25 N=193 N=383 



Nuitiber of jobs — 
None 
One 
Two 
Three 

Four or more 
Total 



7% 


21% 


22% 


34% 


27% 


26 


30 


43 


35 


33 


41 


29 


26 


20 


25 


11 


12 


4 


6 


8 


15 


8 1 


4 


5 


7 


100% 


100% 


99% 


100%. 


100% 



Table 3.8 Hourly Rate of Pay in Last Job at Time of Second 
Interview, by Sex and Race 



WM 

N=24 



BM 
N=99 



WF 
N=17 



BF 
N=115 



Total 
N=255 



First post NYC job 
Hourly rate 
Standard deviation 



$3.05 $2.64 $1.96 
1.42 1.03 .58 



$2.15 $2.41 
.70 .97 



Subjects who were jobless when interviewed but who had 
previously be::?n employed were asked why they had left their 
last jobs. Ending of the job and dissatisfaction were the 
major reasons listed by '^sales, and dissatisfaction and preg- 
nanciJ- were the major reasons listed by females (see Table 3.9) 



Table 3.9 Reasons for Leaving Last Job, by Sex 

(Percents of previously employed' jobless subjects) 

Males Females 



Reason 



N=35 



N=58 



Total 
N=93 



School, training, military 3% 

Job ended 26 

Illness or pregnancy 11 

Fired 11 

Dissatisfaction 23 

Other 26 

Total 100% 



3% 
12 
24 
10 
40 
10 
99% 



3% 
17 
19 
11 
33 
16 
99% 



1 
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Employers ' reports 

Further information about the employment experiences of 
the subjects was sought by sending short questionnaires to 
their current ir most recent employers. Permission to write 
to employers was sought and obtairjpd from a little over 90- 
percent of the subjects. Some questionnaires did not yield 
information (returned because of inadequate addresses, sub- 
ject unknown to employer, etc.) ; but usable responses were 
received from the employers of 162 subjects. T. ae returns 



indicated that about 
employed at the time 
while 60 percent had 



40 percent of the subjects were still 
the employer completed the questionnaire, 
terminated. • The employers ' perceptions 
of the reasons for termination were quite similar to those 
given by the subjects. Employers' reports indicated that, 
among terminated subjects, most had quit and only about 15 
percent left because the job ended (see TableO.lO). Whites 
were more likely to still be employed. Black females were 
more likely to have* quit and black males, to have been 
fired. 



Table 3.10 Employers' Report of Reasons^ for Termination, by 
Sex and Race 

(Percents of all subjects with employers' reports) 





WM 


BM 


WF 


BF 


Total 




N=16 


N=63 


N=13 


N=70 


N=162 


Quit 


18% 


23% 


31% 


49% 


35% 


Job ended 


6 


13 


0 


9 


9 


Fired 


13 


21 


8 


16 


17 


Still enjployed 


63 


44 


62 


26 


40 


Total 


100% 


101% 


101% 


100% 


101% 



ERIC 



Employers were also asked to rate the subjects' job per- 
formance. These ratings (see Table 3.11) divided the sxabjects 
about equally into three groups: (1) "good"; or "outstanding" 
(36 percent) ; (2) adequate (31 percent) ; and (3) unsatisfactory 
(33 percent) . Differences in ratings among sex/race subgroups 
were not significant, but, there were significant site differ- 
ences of a familiar pattern: Atlanta subjects gerting more 
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good and outstanding ratings; and St. Louis subjects, more 
unsatisfactory ratings. 



Table 3.11 Employers' Report of Job Performance, by Sex 
and Race 

( Percents of all rated subjects) 

WM BM WP BF Total 

N=16 N=63 N=13 N=70 N=162 



Job Rating 



Outstanding 


0% 


2% 


8% 


11% 


6% 


Good 


21 


29 


46 


30 


30 


Adequate 


.36 


33 


31 


28 


31 


Unsatisfactory, improving 


21 


19 


0 


12 


15 


Entirely unsatisfactory 


21 


17 


15 


19 


18 


Total 


99% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



Outcomes 

A composite outcome variable, coded on the basis of 
a review of each subjects* file, was developed to describe 
the outcomes of NYC experience. This variable contained 10 
categories, defined as follows: 



1. Good work adjustment. Subject currently in full time 
job which pays at least $2.50 per hour (for males) or 
$2.00 per hour (for females). , Subjects in this cate- 
gory maintained an employed status while in the civil- 
ian labor force- and received "adequate*' or better 
performance ratings from their employers. 

2. Fair work adjustment. Subject has maintained employ- 
ed status for a substantial portion of the period of 
his labor force participation, but there are one or 
more deficits in his employment. Deficits included 
current unemployment or current part time employment, 
substandard rates of pay, and marginal work perfor- 
mance ratings from employers. 

3. Minimal work adjustment. Subject has some success- 
ful experience with work, but most of the measures 
indicate a poor adjusV'^ . to work,. 

4. Unsatisfactory work ad* -stment. Subjects in this 
category have worked bu^ their job performance has 
been unsatisfactory. 

5. Minimal labor force participation. These subjects 
have not kept jdbs long enough for their performance 
to be evaluated and they do not have alternate sources 
of support. ' 
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6. Poor adjustment first interview* These subjects 
could not be located for the second interview and 
results of the first interview indicated they were 
making a poor adjustment to work. 

7. Jail. Subjects either were currently in jail or had 
been in jail for most of the post-NYC period and thus 
their work adjustir;ent could not be evaluated. 

8. School, training, or military. Subjects currently 
enrolled in school, training, or military at the time 
of interview, so that their work adjustment could not 
be evaluated. 

9. Wives supported by husbands. Subjects were placed in 
this category only if their work experience was in- 
sufficient to permit an evaluation of their work, 

10. Undetermined because of insufficient or conflicting 
information. 

The picture which emerges from an analysis of outcomes is 
discouraging to those who hoped that NYC experience would (see 
Table 3.12) be followed by good adjustments to the world of 
work. Only 10 percent of the subjects, at an average age of 
about 20 years at the time of the 2nd interview, had been 
employed full time at relatively good pay for a reasonable 
period of time and were giving at least adequate service to 
their employer. If the more stringent criteria of being 
employed in work which could advance the subject toward his 
career goal had been used, the percentage of good adjustments 
would have been cut in half. 

Compared to other sex/race subgroups, black females were 
more likely to have minimal labor force participation with- 
out alternate sources of support and the white females were 
more : ikely to be supported by their husbands. As might be 
expected, St. Louis had the fewest subjects with a good or 
fair adjustment to work and had more subjects making a poor 
adjustment. There were no significant differences among the 
other sites. 

An analysis of the" attitudes, characteristics, and type 
and quality of program experience showed that a number of 
categories could be grouped together for analysis purposes thus 
creating a scale of 1 to 4 in the dimension of work adjustment. 
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The first 3 categories remained unchanged. Categories 4, 

5, 6 and 7 were combined to create a new category 4. The 

••school, training, or military," the "wife supported by 

husband" and the "undetermined" categories were eliminated 

since they did not provide information on. current adjustment 

to work. After these changes were made, it was apparent that 

black females made the poorest adjustment to work [h^e Table 3.13). 



Outcome Categories of Study Group at Time of 
Second Interview, by Sex and Race 



(Percents 


of all 


subiectsl 








WM 


BM 


WF 


BF 


Total 




N=49 


N=183 


N=35 


N=2 35 


N=502 


Good work adjustment 


14% 


12% 


20% 


6% 


10% 


Fair work adjustment 


8 


11 


9 


9 


10 


Minimal work adjustment 


16 


11 


6 


15 


13 


Unsatisfactory work adjust- 








ment 


14 


15 


11 


12 


13 


Minimal labor force parti- 










cipation 


0 


11 


6 


30 


18 


Poor adjustment, 1st inter- 










view 


4 


7 


3 


6 


6 


Jail 


2 


8 


3 


1 


4 


School, training, military 


27 


15 


6 


6 


11 


Wife supported by husband 


0 


0 


17 


5 


4 


Undetermined 


14 


10 


20 


11 


11 


Total 


99% 


100% 


i01% 


101% 


100% 



Table 3.13 Work Adjustment by Sex and Race 

(Percents of all subjects in labor force. 2nd interview) 



Good 
Fair 
Minimal 
Poor 
Total 



WM 
N=29 


BM 

N=137 


WF 
N=21 


BF 

N=185 


Total 
N=372 


24% 


16% 


33% 


7% 


13% 


14 


15 


14 


12 


13 


28 


15 


. 10 


19 


18 


34 


54 


43 


62 


56 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



Occupational goals 

The ten-year occupational goals of study subjects were 
explored in the last sections of the two follow-up inter- 
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views. After asking the sxibjects to identify their bccupa:; . 
tional goals, the interviewers asked subjects to estimate 
their chances of goal achievement and to indicate obstacles 
that stood in the way of goal achievement. » 

There was very little difference in .th«-g-6als reported 
in first and second interviews: in both interviews, female ' . 
subjects most frequently reported goals in clerical'ahd sales 
work; and male svibjects most frequently reported goals in 
crafts and trades. Substantial proportions of subjects', botfi 
male and female, reported goals in health or\uman service 
work (social worker, nurse, nurse's aide, laboratory techni- 
cian) . Goals in health and human services were reported in 
significantly larger proportions in follow-up interviews 
than in intake interviews, a result that suggested program 
effect in goal definition. , 

The subjects estimated that their chances of getting the 
kind of work that they would really like to ,be doing 'were 
fairly good on the average (see Table 3.14). Twenty-eight 
percent thought their chances were "very good," and 22 percent 
thought that their chances were "not so good" or "un]^ikely." 
There were no significant race/sex or site differences nor 

were there any significant changes between the first and 
second interview. 

Table 3.14 Subjects' Estimate of Chances of Adhieving 10 

Year Occupational Goal at Tiirte of Second Inter- 
~ view, by Sex and Race ^- ' 




WM BM WF BF Total 

N=31 N=134 N=25 N=193 M=383 



Very good 
Fairly good 
Not so good 
Unlikely 
Total 


37°/o 
37 
11 
15 


32% 
53 

7 - 

^ .8 


30% 
35 
10 
25 • 


. « 24% 
■ 5.3 
19 
5 


^ 2 OTA 
• 50 
14 
8 


100% 


100% 


100% 


x6i% 


-190% 



Subjects were then asked about impediments to ^goal 
achievement. In the first interview this information was 
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collected in two ways. First, subjects were asked an un- 
structured question, ''Is there anything that might hold you 
back from becoming (job named by subject as what he would 
like to be doing in 10 years)?" After the response to this 
unstructured question had been recorded and after the subject 
had been asked to estimate his or her chances of goal achieve- 
ment, the subject was given a card which listed a number of 
possible impediments to goal achievement. The subject was 
then asked to indicate any of the listed impediments that 
might keep him from becoming the kind of worker that he wanted 
to be. 

The reason for using: both a structured and unstructured 
ouestion was that in a previous study, we were struck by the 
small percentage of black youths who had listed discrimination 
as an impediment to occupational goal achievement. The ques- 
tion in that study was unstructured and we wanted to use the 
same format in this study. We also, however, wanted to deter- 
mine if there would be any substantial change if the subject 
was asked specifically to evaluate discrimination as an impedi 
ment. The unstructured question, which appeared only in the 
first follow-up interview, was coded in the same categories 
that were used in the structured question. 

Compared with responses to the unstructured questions 
there were more responses in each category to the structured 
question. In both unstructured and structured reports, the 
most frequent responses were "lack of education and training" 
and "nothing" (see Table 3.15). The structured question 
elicited responses in two categories* (discrimination, 6 
percent; and transportation, 9 percent) that were without 
responses in the unstructured form of the question. 

In the study group as a whole, structured responses 
concerning impediments to goal achievement were similar in 
the first and second interviews (see .Table 3.16) : the most 
frequent responses were "nothing" and "lack of education or 
training." The percent of subjects who reported ho impedi- 
ments increased in the second interview (37 percent as com- 
pared with 2 3 percent) , however, and the percent of subjects 
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indicating lack of education or training as an impediment de- 
creased (42 percent as compared with 57 percent) . These 
changes suggested that greater experience\ith the world of 
work, reflected in the second interview, tended to reduce 
the .subjects ' perceptions of impediments to occupational 
achievement. 

Table 3.15 Comparison of Unstructured and Structured 

Questions on Impediments to Goal Achievement, 
First Interview 

( Percents of all responding subjects) 

Unstructured Structured 
Question Question 
N=360 N=360 



Lack of jobs 


2% 


13% 


Discrimination 


0 


5 


Family problems 


2 


6 


Police record 


1 


6 


Lack of education or 






training 


31 


57 


Health or physical 






conditi6n 


1 


4 


Transportation 


0 


9 


Other 


8 


5 


Nothing 


54 


23 


Total 


99% 


129%a 



a. Total can be more than 100% because of multiple responses. 

Table 3.16 Impediments to Goal Achievement, Second Interview, 
^-oy Sex and Race 

(Percents of all interviewed sidpiects) 



WM BM WF BF Total 

N=31 N=134 N=25 N=193 N=383 



Lack of jobs 


8% 


8% 


6% 


10% 


9% 


Discrimination 


0 


5 


0 


4 


4 


Family problems 


0 


2 


24 


9 


7 


Police record 


13 


16 


0 


1 


7 


Lack of education 


or 










training 


38 


39 


47 


45 


42 


Health or physical 


condition 0 


2 


18 


5 


4 


Transportation 


0 


11 


12 


9 


9 


Other 


0 


4 


0 


2 


3 


Nothing 


54 


33 


29 


38 


37 


Total 


113% 


120% 


136% 


12 3% 


122% 



a. Total can be more than 100% because of multiple responses. 
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Females cited family problems and health and physical 
conditions more frequently while males felt more impeded by 
their police records. The conclusion of a previous study"'' 
that discrimination does not appear to inner city black school 
dropouts as a major impediment to achieving their occupational 
goal is supported from 'the data in this study. Only 5 percent 
of the black males and 4 percent of the black females report- 
ed that discrimination was one of the things that might keep 
them from doing the kind of work that they would really like 
to be doing 10 years from now. 
Baseline comparisons 

Comparisons of study results with baseline data from 
other sources provide perspectives for evaluating the out- 
comes reported above. Baseline data included unemployment 
rates, comparable NYC-1 outcomes, and outcomes in a control 
study group. 

Unemployment rates 

When this study began, in April, 1970, city and area- 
wide unemployment rates in the site cities indicated that the 
Atlanta labor force was in the best shape and the St, Louis 
labor force! was in the worst shape (see Table 3,17) , Area 
rates in August 1973, when second-round interviewing began, 
again indicated that the St, Louis area reported relatively 
more unemployment than did the other sites. Although un- 
employment rates in the total labor force by no means describe 
the situation for young disadvantaged workers, the higher 
St, Louis unemployment rates were consonant wi^.h the poorer 
employment outcomes of St, Louis subjects. 

Efforts were made to estimate the 1973 figures for labor 
force participation rat.es and unemployment for school dropouts, 
19-20 years of age, living in t'v^- site cities. It proved 
impossible to get exact comparisons. The figures which were 
available, however, provided no evidence for the conclusion 
that program experiences in the NYC reduced unemployment 



1. Regis H; Walther, Margaret L, Magnusson, and Shirley E. 
Cherkasky, A Study of Negro Male High School Dropouts Who Are 

2y21iy,^y9yo,7 ^^^^""^^ work-Training Pronrar^ s (NTIS # PB . 
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^compared to what it might have been if the subjects had not 
participated in the program. 



Table 3.17 



City and Area Unemployment Rates, April, 1970, 
and Area Unemployment Rates, August 1973, by Site 





Aoril. 


1970 


Auq.. 197 3 


City Rate 


Area Rate 


Area Rate 


Atlanta 


3.4 


3.1 


3.5 


Baltimore 


4.7 


3.8 


4.4 


Cincinnati 


4.7 


5.2 


3.4 


St. Louis 


6.3 


6.5 


5.3 



Sources: City unemployment: U.S. Bureau of the Census, y 
Low-Income Area s in Large Cities . Final J^eport PC (2) -9B 
Table 1; and 

Area unemployment: U.S. Department of Labor, Man- 
power Administration, Area Trends in Employment and Unemolov - 
ment, June, 1971, (p. 29 et seq.) and October, 1973 (p. 33 
et seq.). August rates are "preliminary." 

comparison of NYC-1 and NYC -2 

One of the purposes of this study was to compare the 
effectiveness of the NYC-1 and NYC-2 programs. The NYC-2 
program was redesigned on -the- ba&is of experience with the 
NYC-1 program, and it was expected that the new design would 
increase program effectiveness. St. Louis and Cincinnati had 
both been included in the longitudinal studies of NYC-1 and 
NYC-2 and it was therefore possible to make some comparisons. 

One important difference between the two programs was 
that youth aged 16 to 21 were ' eligible for NyC-1, while NYC-2 
restricted eligibility, tor the "most part to 16- and 17-year- 
olds. The policy difference was reflected in our data in 
that the NYC-1 study group averaged a higher age and included 
a wider range of age. At the time of entry into the NYC 
program the NYC-1 subjects averaged about 18.3 years of age 
while in NYC-2 they averaged 17.1. As should be expected 
much less time was spent on education, skill training, and 
counseling in NYC-1. Over 70 percent of the NYC-1 enrollees 
did not participate in remedial education programs while in 
NYC-2 only 25 percent failed to participate. Skill training 
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was rarely part of the NYC-1 experience but comprised 24 
percent of the NYC-2 experience. The amount of time spent on 
counseling remained about the same for NYC-1 and NYC-2. NYC-1, 
of course, put most of its emphasis on work experience. 

There is some evidence that NYC-2 enforced educational 
guidelines more stringently. The NYC-1 study group had about 
10 percent high school graduates while NYC-2 had none. Since 
the NYC-1 enrollees were older, they also were out of school 
longer at time of enrollment and a higher percentage were 
married and had children. 

In comparing NYC-2 outconos with those of NYC-1, only 
the younger NYC-1 subjects (those born in 1949 or later) 
have been considered. The comparative study groups were 
substantially similar in terms of a number of variables 
(see Table 3.18) . The NYC-1 study group, however, Wcis only 
about half the size of the NYC-2 group, and the numbers in- 
volved in some subgroups of interest were too small to support 
detailed analysis. In particular, the number, of white siab- 
jects in the NYC-1 group — seven men and four women — was y 
inadequate. 

The twc groups matched on the important intake variable 
•of family structure in that 57 percent of the subjects in 
each study group grew up in broken homes. st. Louis 
NYCr-1 subjects gave significantly higher ratings of 
usefulness to their NYC experience. This is another 
bit of evidence that the St. Louis NYC-2 subjects had 
an unusually negative view of the NYC-2 program. 

When the NYC-1 study subjects were interviewed in 1969, 
about one-third of them reported that they were not in the 
civilian labor force (see Table 3.19). The two largest 
categories among those not in the labor force were "in 
school or training" — a category that reflected some subjects 
who were still in the NYC — and "not working, not looking for 
work" without additional information. The proportion of NYC-2 
subjects who were not in the civilian labor force was nearer* 
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one-fourth, and contained relatively more subjects in mili- 
tary service, but fewer in school or training and fewer who 
were simply not working and not looking for work. 



Table 3.18 



Selected Characteristics of NYC-1 and NYC-2 
Study Groups 



NYC-1 



NYC-2 



Number of subjects — 
Cincinnati 
St. Louis 
Total 

Sex/race composition (percent) 
Male 
White 
Black 
Female 
White 
Black 
Total 

Intake varicibles — 

Schooling completed (mean 
grades) 

From broken home (percent) 

Program variables — 

Usefulness of NYC (mean) ^— 
Cincinnati 
St. Louis 
Total 



49 
47 
96 



7% 
27 



4 

61 
99% 



9.1 

57% 



4.2 
4.4 
4.3 



115 
86 
201 



9% 
29 

10 

51 
99% 



9.0 

57% 



4.1 
3.1 
3.6 



a. Rated on a 5-point scale (l=no use; 5=very useful) . NYC-2 
rating occurred in first interview. 

Compared with activities reported by NYC-1 subjects, 
the activities reported by NYC-2 subjects not only showed 
more participation in the civilian labor force but less employ- 
ment and more unemployment. In both NYC-1 and in NYC-2 
St. Louis subjects reported significantly less employment and 
significantly more unemployment than did Cincinnati subjects. 
The differences between NYC-1 and NYC-2, however, character- 
ized each of the sites. Neither within sites nor in composite 
comparisons were the differences,— less employment and. more 
unemployment and more participation in NYC-2 — large enough 
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to be statistically significant. While these results do not 
conclusively show that the employment picture was worse for 
NYf!-2 subjects, they definitely indicated that the employment 
outcomes of NYC-2 subjects were not better than those of NYC-1 
siabjects. The unemployment rate was lower for each area at 
the time the NYC-1 subjects were interviewed and this factor 
probably accounts for their slightly better employment rate. 



Table 3.19 Activities at Time of Follow-up, NYC-1 and NYC-2 
Study Groups, by Site 

(Percent s of all subjects) 

NYC-1 NYC-2 

Cinci St.L All Cinci St.L All 
H=49 N=47 N=:96 N=115 N=86 N=201 



In civilian labor force — 



Employed — 














Full-time 


37% 


2 3% 


30% 


33% 


17% 


26% 


Part-time 


4 


4 


4 


6 


7 


6 


Job, not at work 


, 2 . 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Unemployed 


20 


40 


30 


29 


52 


39 


Not in civilian labor 


f orce- 












In school or training 












program 


10 


11 


10 


0 


7 


3 


In military service 


4 


2 


3 


10 


9 


9 


In jail 


4 


0 


2 


4 


0 


3 


Not looking for work- 














Homemaker ' 


10 


4 


7 


8 


2 


5 


Unable 


0 


2 


1 


8 


1 


5 


Other^ 


8 


13 


10 


3 


4 


3 


s{immary — 














Employed 


43% 


28% 


35% 


39% 


24% 


32% 


'Unemployed 


20 


40 


30 


29 


52 


39 


Not in civilian force 37 


32 


34 


33 


23 


28 


Participation rate 


63% 




65% 


68% 


76% 


71% 


Unemployment rate 


32 


GO 


46 


43 


68 


55 


a. Not working, not 


looking 


for v;ork, and 


no other condition; 


reported. 














Activities at the time 


of foilow-up in 


the two largest 


siabgroups — ^black male 


and female subjects — 


showed 


larger 


per- 


cents of unemployment 


in NYC 


-2 (see 


Table 3 


.20) . 


This appar- 



ent deterioration in NYC outcomes was not statistically 
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significant among black males. Combined site results, however, 
showed that, compared to NYC-1, NYC-2 black females reported 
significantly more participation and unemployment. In NYC-1 
St. Louis black females reported significantly less employment 
and more unemployment than comparable Cincinnati subjects; 
but NYC-2 results — which reflected increases in adverse per- 
centages in both sites — showed no significant differences 
between Cininnati and St. Louis black females in percentages 
of employment, unemployment, and nonparticipation. These 
results indicated that the employment picture for NYC-2 
black females was significantly worse than for comparable 
NYC-1 subjects. 

Table 3.20 Civilian Labor Force Status at Time of Follow-up, 
NYC-1 and NYC-2, Black Subjects, by Sex and Site 

(Percents of all subjects) 



NYC-1 NYC-2 







Cinci 


St.L 


All 


Cinci 


St.L 


All 


Black male 




N=14 


N=12 


N=26 


N=31 


N=34 


N=65 


Employed 




36% 


3 3% 


35% 


42% 


26% 


34% 


. Unemployed 




14 


33 


23 


29 


44 


37 


Not in CLF 




50 


33 


42 


29 


29 


29 


Participation 


rate 


50% 


67% 


58% ' 


71% 


71% 


71% 


Unemployment 


rate 


29 


50 


40 


41 


63 


52 


Black female 




N=27 


N=32 


N=59 


N=50 


N=47 


N=97 


Employed 




41% ' 


22% 


31% 


32% 


17% 


25% 


Unemployed 




22 


47 


36 


44 


66 


54 


Not in CLF 




37 


31 


34 


24 


17 


20 


Participation 


rate 


63% 


69% 


66% 


76% 


83% 


79% 


Un emp 1 oyme n t 


rate 


35 


68 


54 


58 


79 


69 



Overall, comparisons of the activities reported by NYG-1 
and NYC-2 subjects at the time of follow-up indicated that the 
employment outcomes of NYC-2 in Cincinnati and St. Louis were 
significantly poorer for black female enrollees than were 
comparable employment outcomes of NYC-1. For other enrollees, 
these comparisons supported the conclusion that NYC-2 out- 
comes were not significantly better than those of NYC-1. 
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Cincinnati experimental/control study 

Pursuant to the design of this study, a Cincinnati con- 
trol study group was constituted from young people similar to 
those in the NYC study group except for the fact that control 
subjects had not been in the NYC. Sxibjects in this control 
group were interviewed in the late summer of 1973, about when 
experimental subjects in this site were being interviewed for 
the second time. The interview completion rate in the con- 
trol group was somewhat lower (60 percent) than in the experi- 
mental group and produced an interviewed control group that 
contained significantly fewer black male subjects (see Table 
3.21) . 



Table 3.21 Selected Variables, Cincinnati Experimental and 
Control Groups 



Experimental 
N=lil 



Control 
N=75 



Sex/race composition (percent) 

White male 13% 

Black male 27 

White female 15 

Black female 45 

Total 100% 

Age at interview (mean years) 19.6 

In city more than 10 years (percent) 91% 

Dropped out of school 

After finishing grades 10 or 11 

(percent) 33%^ 
After finishing grade 9 or less , 

(percent) 67% 

Resumed education after dropout 

(percent) 50% 

H.S. diploma or GED (percent) 13% 

Reported some kind of skill training 76% 

Completed some kind of skill training 33% 



15% 
12 
25. 
48 
100% 

20.1 

97% 



46% 
54% 

43% 

9% 
25% 
10% 



a. Tabulations made before follow-up results for 4 experimental 
subjects were received. 

b. Intake report for all experimental subjects. 
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compared with subjects in the experimental group, .rvub-- 
jects in the control group were half a year older, on the 
averager were even more apt to have been in the city for the 
past ten years; and were more apt to have dropped out of school 
after completing the 10th or 11th grade. The difference in 
dropout grade stemmed from the significantly h::^gher propor- 
tion of male subjects in the control group who had completed 
10th or 11th grade. 

Approximately the same proportions of s\jb jects in the 
two study groups had resumed their educations (in either full 
time or part time schooling) , and about one subject in ten 
in each group reported getting a high school diploma or pass- 
ing the GED. In each group female subjects were more apt 
than male subjects to report resumed education and diploma 
or GED achievement. 

Subjects in the experimental group were very signifi- 
cantly more apt to report that they had had some skill train- 
ing, and about the same percentage (approximately 40 percent) 
of isubjects in each group who reported ^ill training also 
reported that they had completed at least "one kind of train- 
ing. Because so few subjects in the control group reported 
„ sMli; j:ra_ini_^^^^ 
training was very significantly smaller in the control group 
{10 percent as compared with 33 percent) . In both groups, 
most of the completed skill training reflected ; female s\ab- 
jects who had completed clerical training. 

Reports of training outside of NYC and p\iblic schools 
(see Table 3.22) indicated that men in the experimental group 
were more apt to have had some training in programs such as 
the Job Corps, QIC, CORE ajid in private trade schools than 
were men in the control group. Among female subjects, women 
in the control group were more apt to have had training in 
other programs and in private schools than were women in the 
experimental group. The extent of time in training programs 
and private schools, reported in average months for all sub- 
jects, suggested that the principal training difference be- 
tween the two groups was the presence of NYC in the experi- 
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mental group. 

Table 3.22 Sources and Bxtant of Skill Training Other than 
xn Public Schools or NYC, Experimental and Con- 
trol Groups, by Sex 

(Mean months, all subjects) 



Experimental 


Contro 1 


N=44 


N=20 


i;d5 


.60 


.02 


0.00 


.50 


0.00 


.34 


0.00 


1.91 


.60 


N=67 


N=55 


- . 20 


.11 


.21 


.54 


.09 


.35 


.18 


.92 


.68 


1. 92 



Male subjects 

Mean months in — 
Job Corps 
V ■ MDTA 

Other programs (QIC, CORE , etc. ) 
Private trade or business school 
Total 

Female subjects 
Mean months in — 
Job Corps 
MDTA 

Other programs 

Private trade or business school 
Total 



At the time of interview, very significantly more sub- 
jects in the control group were married and living with their 
spouses (see Table 3.23) .. This difference was particularly 
^^^^^^"^ ects : 

the control group, compared to only 16 percent in the experi- 
mental group, were married and principally supported by their 
husbands. Women in the experimental group, on the other hand 
were significantly more apt to be single and to be supported 
by their own earnings. The proportion of womeri who were prin- 
cipally supported by their own welfare was substantially the 
same in both groups; but, if women currently married are 
excluded, the proportioh. of welfare was much higher in the 

control group (76 percent of the unmarrieds in the' control, 
as compared to 44 percent in the experimental group). 

At the time of interview, women in the control group 

had less labor force participation than the women in the 

experimental group (see Table 3.24). This difference was 

probably caused by the greater proportion of the women in 

control group supported by their husbands. 
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Table 3.23 Selected Characteristics at Time of Interview, 
Experimental and Control Groups, by Sex. 

(Percents and means of all subjects) 



Experimental Control 



Male sxabjects 


N=44 


N=20 


Marital status (percent) 






Married, living with spouse 


9% 


2 5% 


Single, never married 


84 


70 


Divorced, separated, widowed 


7 


5 


Total 


100% 


100% 


Major source of support (percent) 






Parents ^ 


14% 


20% 


Own earnings 


70 


60 


Own welfare 


0 


15 


Other 


16 


5 


Total 


100% 


100% 


Female subjects 


..N=67 


N=55 


Marital status (percent) 








±D7o 


A CO/ 


Single, never married 


72 


51 


Divorced, separated, widowed 


12 


4 


Total 


100% 


100% 


.MajQrL_s_ojar.c_e..o.f support (percent) 






Parents 


-- 


4% 


Spouse 


16 


42 


Own earnings 


31 


11 


Own welfare 


37 


42 


Other 


5 


2 


Total 


98% 


101% 


a. Includes own training allowances 


and unemployment 


compen- 


sation. 







Compared to men in the control group, significantly 
more men in the experimental group were not yet actively 
participating in the civilian labor force. Among active 
participants, rates of unemployment were a little higher 
in the experimental group (3 3 percent compared with 26 
percent) . 
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Tab/e 3.24 



Participation' in Civilian Labor Force at Time 
of Interview, Experimental and <:ontrol Groups, 
by Sex. ^ ' 



(Percents of all sxjbjects) 



Experimental 



Control 



Males 

Workingt>full'-time 
WorKing part-time / 
Not workina, looking for work^ 
Not in CLF^' 
Total 

Participation rate 
Unemployment rate 

Females ^ 
Working full-time 
Working part-time . 
Not working, looking for work^ 
Not in CLF 
Total 

Participation rate- 
Unemployment rate 



N:^44 
43% 

4 
23 
30 

100% 

^ 70% 
33 

N=67 
27% 

7 
32 
34 

100% 

66% 
49 



N=20. 
60% 
10 - 
25 
5 



100% 

95% 
26 

N=55 
22% 

5 
27 
45 
99% 

54% 
50 



Jobseeking in week preceding interview and unemployed at 
time of interview. c i 



a. 



b. 



f?."*®"/" ^^^^ experimental group who were not in 
4 L^r^ ^^^-^ military service, and 

4 were in school part time'. In^the control group, 1 man 
was in military service. I. ^ -i- m^n 



The unemployment rate vl/as found to be very high for 
both the experimental and^control, groups. This data plro- 
vided no evidence of program effectiveness based on a I 
comparison of the two groups. ' i 

Summary 

/By the time of the second interview, when study sub- 
.^ects averaged almost 20 years of age, study results indi- ' 
cated that most ^ study subjects were a long way from achieving 
financial independence through their own earnings. A judg- 
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ment could be made about the labor market experience of 74 
percent of the study group. The remaining subjects had not 
entered the labor force because they were (a) in the military, 
school, or a training program, (b) housewives supported 

by their husbands, or (c) not rated because of incomplete ^ 
or contradictory information. 

Of the subjects with labor force experience, only 13 ^ 
percent appeared to be succeeding in the world of work. 
The work histories of these subjects showed that they were 
earning their way and had done so for a number of months, 
that their current rates of pay were relatively high, and 
that their employers considered their work to be adequate 
or better. Another 13 percent had made a f air ^^showing 
in the world of work in that their records indicated success- 
ful job experience in some respects but also suggested some 
deficiencies; such as, for example, only part time work, 
work at very low rates of pay, limited time in employment, 
or unemployment at the time of interview. The records of 
the remaining 74 percent indicated major problems in the 
world of work. 

The St. Louis group had the poorest performance on all 
measures. Atlanta had the best performance on most but not 
all measures. The black females had the severest emplo\nnent 
problem. Since their quality of NYC program participation . ^ 
was as high and in some respects a little higher than other 
groups, it seems likely that a considerable part of their 
more adverse outcomes was a result of their having to support 
childrex"! without financial assistance from a husb=ind. . Sixty 
four percent of -the black females were attempting to support 
children on their own or with the help of their parents 
compared with only 10 percent of the white females. 

Over a third of the subjects reported that there was 
nothing standing in the way of getting the kind of job they 
wanted *'10 years from now." Two thirds of those who did re- 
port obstacles in their path said that the major obstacle was 
their lack of education or training. A surprisingly low 
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^^..-'Percentage of the black subjects reported discrimination as 
an obstacle. 

The recurrent result that the St. Louis group of sub- 
jects had relatively poorer employment outcomes than other 
study groups was cqnsonant with the fact that unemployment was 
higher in St. Louis. Good employment outcomes were undoubted- 
ly more difficult to achieve in this site, and the prospect 
of employment problems may have been a factor in the emphasis 
of this program on education and group counseling. However 
that may be, the St. Louis program appeared to be less use- 
ful to its enrollees than were the programs in other sites. 
Compared to the NYC-1 St. Louis program, also, the St. Louis 
NYC-? program appeared to be less effective and less useful 
in the opinion of St. Louis enrollees. 

Comparative results of the Cincinnati NYC-1 program in- 
dicated a decline in employment ef fect^vene'ss, particularly 
for young black women. This may have been due in part to 
the fact that the Co-ojs training feature of the Cincinnati 
. program, a contributor to its effectiveness in NYC~1, was of 
diminished usefulness in NYC-2. The decline of the Co-op 
has been , attributed to the fact that the younger NYC-2 en- 
rollees tended to be too immature to perform well on Co-op 
work assignments to local businesses. Their poor performance 
tended to turn off essential cooperation from the business 
community. 

Comparative data from special studies failed to indicate 
that NYC-2 projects were achieving significantly better re- 
sults than NYC-1 projects (in Cincinnati and St. Louis) or 
that NYC-2 experience significantly improved the work adjust- 
ment of disadvantaged dropouts (Cincinnati) . 

The overall results of NYC-2 experience did not support 
the expectation that the revised program would produce 
measurably better results for disadvantaged young people. 
Even though most of the study subjects had not demonstrated 
successful adjustments to the world of work, however, the 
records of some of the subjects were success stories. It is 
to the factors involved in successful NYC experience that we 
now turn. 
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IV 

PREDICTORS OF WORK GUf,:.ITY 

This chapter reports significant relationships between 
the characteristics of study siobjects and their NYC experience 
discussed in earlier chapters, and employment outcomes. The 
analysis of these relationships proceeded from the identifi- 
cation of significant single variables to the construction of 
a composite Work Quality Predictor which estimated the effects 
of all variables associated with, outcomes. 

As described in the preceding chapter, outcomes of NYC 
experience included four categories of work adjustment, rang- 
ing from "good" to "poor," which constituted an interval scale 
The association of variables to work adjustment; determined by 
various statistical techniques"^, was analyzed through th6 
cOTiparison of svibjects whose employment outcomes were "good" 
with subjects whose outcomes were "poor.". 

In reporting the results of this analysis, the variables 
found to be significantly associated with employment outcomes 
have been divided into four time-frames: (1) intake variables 
developed when the subject enrolled in the NYC; (2) partici- 
pation variables developed from program reports of the sub- 
jects' NYC experience; (3) termination variables describing 
the circumstances in which the enrollee left NYC; and (4) 
post-NYC variables developed from the information contained 
in follow-up interviews. 

1. The primary techniques were t test, correlation and 
multiple-correlation. 
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Intake information , 

When subjects enrolled in the NYC information was 
collected concerning their personal characteristics and back- 
grounds. Some of this information, such as age, family unit 
and welfare status, was collected in the standard NYC enroll- 
ment form; some was collected in the initial interview form; 
and some was developed in the first days of NYC experience 
when employability plans were being developed and when, in 
some sites, siibjects were involved in testing. All of the 
information described subjects at the outset of their NYC 
experience. 
Family background 

It has been suggested that an individual's family back- 
ground can influence his work adjustment, because the models 
and values given by his family can help. or hinder him in his 
assumption of adult roles. Two questions^n our study re- 
lated to family background. The first asked whether the fam- 
ily was on welfare and the second asked the subject whether 
both parents were present in the parental family, whether the 
family was headed by only the mother or father, or by some- 
body else. Both welfare and family structure were s4.gnifi- 
cantly associated with the outcome variable in that subjects 
who came from a family with both parents present and not on 
welfare did better than those who canie from mother-headed 
families on welfare. The combination of these two variables 
into a composite score showed that 53 percent of the sub- 
jects making a *'good" adjustment to work compared to 25 
percent of those making a "poor" adjustment came from non- 
welfare families with both parents present (see Table 4.1) . 

Table 4.1 Family Structure and Welfare, and Outcomes by Sex 





Males 


Females 


Total 


Family structure 


Good 


Poor 


Good 


Poor 


Good Poor 




N=29 


N=84 


N=20 


N=124 


N=49 N=208 


Non-welfare, both 












parents present 


59%. 


27% 


45% 


2 3% 


5 3% 25% 


Other 


41 


73 


55 


77 


47 75 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 100% 
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Age 

. In view of the narrow age-range" of the subjects in the 
study, it was suprising that a low but statistically signifi- 
cant correlation was found between age and outcomes. The 
correlations were highly significant for females and just 
short of significant for males. These results support the 
general observation that the quality of labor force partici- 
pation improves with age during the adolescent and young 
adult years. 
School grade completed 

Among female, but not among male, subjects, the level of 
schooling was a highly significant predictor of outcomes (see 
Table 4.2). One possible explanation for this result is that 
"good" job outcomes for female subjects more often involved 
clerical or white collar work; whereas, among male subjects, 
"good" job outcomes more often involved manual labor. Educa- 
tion might, therefore, be more of a factor in "good" job out- 
comes for female subjects. 

Table 4.2 School Grade Completed and t)ut comes by Seic 



School grade completed 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Good 
N=29 


Poor 
N=84 


Good 
N=20 


Poor 
N=124 


Good Poor 
N=49 N=208 


11th grade 
10th grade 
9th grade, or less 


10% 

21 

69 


2% 
21 
76 


30% 

35 

35 


7% 
27 
65 


18% 5% 
27 25 
55 70 


Total 


100% 


99% 


100% 


99% 


100% 100% 



Reported reasons, for dropping out of school indicated 
that female, subjects usually stopped schooling for personal 
reasons (most often, pregnancy) unrelated to adjustment to 
the school environment, while male subjects usually dropped 
out of school for reasons indicative of maladjustment to the 
school environment (lack of interest, ejection, and/or lack 
of progress) . The massive maladjustment of male subjects to 
the school environment, often masked by social promotions in 
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the pre- and secondary-school years, resulted in a very, 

small number of young men with schooling in these grade levels 

and may have reduced the discriminatory power of this varia- ' 

ble for male subjects. 

IQ and Reading Test scores 

About half of the subjects took a standardized reading 
test and about 40 percent took an IQ test at the time they 
enrolled in the program. A significant difference was found 
between the average IQ and Reading scores of enrollees making 
a "good" and a "poor" adjustment to work (see Table 4.3). 

Table 4.3 Average IQ and Reading Test Scores and Outcomes 
by Sex 



r 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Test score 


Good Poor 


Good Poor 


Good Poor 


IQ score 
Reading 
grade 


i07{8) 95(23) 
3.4(9) 6.3(32) 


95(13) 90(52) 
8.5(10) 6.4(72) 


100 (21) 92 (75) 
8.4(19) 6.4(104) 


Note : 
each mean. 


T'he number of 


cases is in parenthesis following 



Incomplete results were obtained because the research 
design did not include testing the subjects. Since, however, 
some of the programs tested for their own purposes, the 
results were recorded and included in the analysis. The IQ 
test was the Anuy Beta, a nonverbal intelligence test devel- 
oped for testing illiterate army recruits and draftees. The 
reading tests were the California Achievement Test, the Gates- 
MacGinitie Achievement Test and the Wide-Range Achievement 
Test- Since all of these tests produce school grade level 
scores, it was reasonable to compute an average of these 
scores. The tests were not exactly equivalent, and it is 
probable that a greater difference in scores would have been 
found if a single test had been used for all subjects. 

Although these test results were incomplete, they sug- 
gested that reading ability was a factor in the outcomes of 
both male and female subjects. 
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Previous job experience 

Subjects were asked about their work experience prior 
to enrollment and counselors placed their responses into 
three. categories: (1) Has never had a job, (2) Has worked 
but did not make a satisfactory adjustment, and (3) Has 
performed satisfactorily on a job. About 60 percent of those 
making a "good" adjustment were reported to have performed 
satisfactorily on a job, compared with 25 percent of those 
making a poor adjustment (see Table 4.4). This finding is 
consistent with the general observation that past perfor- 
mance is a good predictor of future performance. 

Table 4.4 Previous Work Experience and Outcomes by Sex 



Work experience 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Good 
N=29 


Poor 
N=84 


Good 
N=20 


Poor 
N=124 


Good Poor 
N=49 N=208 


Had job 












Good performance 
Poor performance 
No previous job 
Total 


59% 

27 

14 


24% 

39 

37 


60% 

5 
35 


27% 

15 

57 


59% 26% 
18 25 
22 49 


100% 


100% 


100% 


99% 


99% 100% 



Ratings by counselors 

At the time the employability plan was prepared, counse- 
lors were asked to rate the new enrollees on a number of 
variables such as appearance, speech, self-confidence, 
attitude toward authority, self-management, interest in em- 
ployability plan, and personal characteristics. All of these 
ratings correlated positively with the outcomes measure. 
These ratings were combined into one composite rating and 
63 percent of the subjects making a "good" adjustment fell 
in the upper third of the ratings compared with 27 percent 
of the subjects making a "poor" adjustment (see Table 4.5). 
These results indicate that counselors can predict to some 
extent, at the time of their initial appraisals, the work 
adjustment the enrollee will make after he leaves the program. 
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Table 4.5 Composite Counselor Ratings at Time of Enrollment 
and Outcomes by Sex 



Counselor ratings 



High 
Me divan 
Low 
Total 



Males 



Good . Poor 
N=29 N=84 



59% 2 3% 
38 48 
3 30 



Females 



Total 



Good Poor Good Poor 
N=20 N=124 N=49 N=208 



70% 31% 
20 40 
10 30 



63% 27% 
31 43 
6 30 



100% 101% 100% 101% 100% Too% 



Work-Relevant Attitudes 

The questions measuring work -relevant attitudes were 
developed in previous stages of the NYC^ research and had 
been found to differentiate between gf<bups making different 
adjustments to work. In this study the Work-Relevant Atti- 
tudes questions were administered three times: during the in- 
take interview; and in connection with the first and second 
follow-up interviews. The first two administrations used 
identical questions. The third administration used only 13 " 
questions selected from the original 26.^ 

The scores on Work-Relevant attitudes were found to be 
significantly correlated with outcomes at all three adminis- 
trations. Table 4.6 reports the results for the administra- 
tion at time of enrollment. Forty seven percent of the "good- 
group were in the upper range of scores compared with 20 
percent of the "poor group. The scores were more predictive 
for females than for males. Th.^ results of the remaining 
administration of the Work Relevant Attitudes inventory will 
be reported in later sections. 



T.^-^--^"^! Regis H. Walther, The Measurement nf wr.r-v-Poi 
Attitudes (Springfield. Va. : ntiS. 1970) , NTIS #PB 195^86 . 

tratiJ;. l^^ S^^^^^^^ questions used for the three adminis- 
trations can be found in Appendix B, pp. i and 2. 
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Table 4.6 Work-Relevant Attitude Scores at Time of Enrollment 
and Outccxnes by Sex 





Ma le s 


Females 


Total 


WRA scores 


Good 


Poor 


Good 


Poor 


Good Poor 




N=29 


N=84 


N=20 


N=l24 


N=49 N=208 


High 


38% 


15% 


60% 


2 3% 


47% 20% 


Medivun 


35 


49 


40 


54 


37 52 


Low . 


27 


36 


0 


23 


16 28 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 100% 



Participation information 

The participation of subjects in the four components of 
NYC — ^basic education, skill training, work experience, and 
counseling — was reviewed in terms of component completions 
and quality. Quality of participation proved to be more signi- 
ficant than quantity, either in terms of total hours or per- 
centage of time in the various prograim components. The 
amount of time spent in skill training had a low but signifi- 
cant., correlation with outcomes but even for this program 
component quality of participation was more important than 
quantity. I 
Proqrctm unit completions 

In the basic education component, unit completion was 
defined as the acquisition of a high school diploma or of a 
high school equivalency certificate. In skill training, it 
meant completing a defined skill training course, and in 
work experience it meant satisfactory supervisory ratings at 
time of termination and for several months previous. Under 
these criteria 10 percent of the study group completed an 
educational unit; 12 percent, a skill training unit; and 18 
percent, a work experience unit. Twenty-eight percent com- 
pleted one or more units. All of these measures were very 
significantly and positively correlated with outcomes for the 
total group (see Table 4.7). Fifty-nine percent of the "good" 
group had completed a progreim unit compared with 14 percent 
of the "poor" group. Conpleting a skill training unit was 
most highly associated with a good outcome and education the 
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least. There were highly significant sex differences. 
Eighty percent of the females in the "good" group had com- 
pleted a unit compared with 45 percent of the males. For 
males there was actually a negative correlation between com- 
pletion of an educational unit and outcomes. Perhaps this 
was due to the fact that males did not obtain many white 
collar jobs in which academic achievement might be a prere- 
quisite and that skill training and work experience exposure 
were better ways to increase their employability . 



Table 4.7 Completion of Education, Skill Training, and 
Work Experience Units and Outcomes by Sex 



Completed components 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Good 
N=29 


Poor 
N=84 


Good 
N=20 


Poor 
N=124 


Good Poor 
N=49 N=208 


Education 


0% 


5% 


35% 


8% 


14% 7% 


Skill Training 


24 


2 


55 


6 


37 4 


Work Expa: ience 


24 


7 


50 


11 


35 10 


Any of the above 


45 


12 


80 


16 


59 14 



Skill training ratings 

Training supervisors rated siibjects monthly on interest 
and progress in skill training. A composite score was con- 
structed which included the final ratings and the proportion 
of time spent in skill training. The results were highly 
predictive of outcomes with 51 percent of the "good'' group 
receiving high ratings compared with 14 percent of the 
"poor" group (see Table 4*8). 



Table 4.8 Skill Training Ratings and Outcomes by Sex 



Males Females Total 

Skill training ratings Good Poor Good Poor Good Poor 

N=29 N=84 N=20 N=124 N=49 N=208 



48% 13% 55% 15% 51% 14% 

38 51 35 59 37 56 

14 36 10 26 12 30 

100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 

119 . 



High* 
Medium 
Low 
Total 
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Work experience ratings 

Work supervisors prepared monthly reports whiph included 
ratings on overall performance, punctuality, attendance, 
quality of work, quantity of work, attitude toward work, and 
attitude toward authority. All of the ratings were predic- 
tive of post-NYC outcomes. The attitude-toward-work rating 
from the last monthly report was the most predictive (see 
Table 4.9). The greatest differences were found in the ex- 
treme rating with 32 percent of the "good" group getting an 
excellent rating and 3 percent getting a poor rating. The 
"poor" group in contrast has 5 percent excellent ratings and 
33 percent poor ratings. 

Table 4.9 Attitude Towards Work Ratings, Last Monthly 
Rating and Outcomes by Sex 



Males Females Total 

Good Poor Good Poor Good Poor 
N=:20 N^63 N^14 N=108 N=34 N=171 



Work ratings 



Excellent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 
Total 



25% 
35 
35 
5 



3% 43% 6% 



24 


50 


33 


30 


7 


33 


43 


0 


28 



100% 100% 



32% 5% 

41 30 

24 32 

3_ 33 

100% 100% 



100% 100% 



Receptivity to counseling 

The quality of participation in the counseling pro- 
gram was determined by a composite measure of receptivity 
to counseling, which included ratings from both the last 
monthly report and at time of termination. sixty five 
percent of the "good" group were in the upper 30 percent 
of the ratings compared with 22 percent of the "poor" group 
(see Table 4. 10) . 
Highest interest rating 

Program participation was assessed also through a 
review of interest ratings reported for each component at 
the time the subject terminated from the NYC. In this analy- 
sis only the highest interest rating was considered. Seventy-one 
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percent o:? the "good*' group showed a high interest in at 
least one of the program components as compared with 2 3 
percent of the "poor" group (see Table 4.11) . 



e 4.10 Receptivity to Counseling and Outcomes by Sex 



Receptivity rating 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Good 
N=2 9 


Poor 
N=84 


Good 
N=20 


Poor 
N=124 


Good Poor 
N=49 N=208 


High 

Medium 

Low 


66% 

24 

10 


16% 

45 

39 


45% 
30 

5 


26% 
44 

31 • 


65% 22% 
27 44 
8" 34 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


101% 


100% 100% 


Table 4.11 Highest Interest Rating 
and Outcomes by Sex 


on any 


Program Component 


Interest rating 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Good 
N=2 9 


Poor 
N=64 


Good 
N=20 


Poor 
N=124 


Good Poor 
N=49 N=208 


High 

Medium 

Low 


72% 

17 

10 


19% 

46 

35 


70% 
25 
5 


26% 

50 

24 


71% 2 3% 
20 49 
8 28 


Total 


99% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


99% 100% 



Quality of taarticipation 

The overall quality of program participation was evaluated 
by making a rating based on all the information in the sub- 
ject's file. This variable proved to be a highly effective 
predictor of outcomes for both males and females (see Table 
4.12). 



Over&.ll quality of Program Participation and 
Outcomes by Sex 



Quality 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Good 


Poor 


Good 


Poor 


Good Poor 


Good throughout 


41% 


6% 


75% 


15% 


55% 12% 


Improved 


14 


2 


5 


7 


10 5 


Uneven 


41 


62 


20 


56 


33 58 


Poor 


3 


30 


0 


22 


2 25 


Total 


99% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 100% 
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Termination information 

Two variables contained in termination information, 
placement assistance and termination conditions, proved to 
be effective predictors of outcomes. 
Placement assistance 

This turned out to be one of the most effective predictors 
of outcomes particularly for females (see Table 4.13). The 
need for placement assistance by girls entering the labor 
market was demonstrated by the fact that 50 percent of the 
••good" group were placed in NYC-related jobs compared w;! th 
only 3 percent of the "poor^^ group. On the other hand, 
only 10 percent of the "good^^ group received no placement 
assistance -is cojf.pared with 67 percert of the "poor" group. 

Table 4,13 Placement Assistance and Outcomes by Sex 



Type 


Males. 


Females 


Total 


Good 
N=29 


Pocr 
N=84 


Good 
N=20 


Poor 
N=124 


Good 
N=49 


Poor 
N=208 


NYC-related job^ 
NYC placement^ 
Other assistance 
No assistance 
Total 


28% 
14 
7 
52 


4% 

6 
14 
76 


50% 

0 
40 
10 


3% 

2 
28 
67 


37% 

8 
20 
35 


3% 

3 
23 
71 


101% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



a. Obtained job at NYC work site or in trained-for work. 

b. Referred by NYC to job in other work. 

Termination conditions 

Conditions at time of termination was also a reasonably 
effective predictor (see Table 4.14). This composite varia- 
ble included two elements: was the termination planned or 
unplanned and was the employability plan completed. A good 
score meant that the termination had been planned and the 
employability plan had been completed. A poor score meant 
neither of these conditions had been achieved. Forty-one 
percent of the "good^^ group terminated under good conditions 
compared with 11 percent of the "poor" group. 
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Tabl^4.14 Termination Conditicjns and Outcomes by Sex 



Termination conditions 


Males 


Femares 


Tota; 


Good 
N=29 


P6or 
N=.84 


GoSd 
- N=20 


Pcor 
K-^124 


Good P( 
N=49 N=: 


Good 
Fair 
Poor 


41% 

21 

38 


8% 
12 
80 


40% 
35 

-25 * 


13% 

22 

65 


41% ; 

27 j 

-33 : 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


101% 1( 



Post-NYC information 

The most recent information about study subjects, 
contained in follow-up' interviews conducted after the sub- 
ject had left the NYC, contained two variables — marital 
status and Wo^k-Relevant Attitudes—that were reasonably 
good predictors of outcomes. ^ ' 
Marital status 

Only 24 subjects in the "good" ' and "poor," groups were 
married and living with Spouse at the time of the second 
interview. Yet they comprised 37 percent of the "good" 
group and only 3 percent of the "poor" group (see Table 4.] 



Table 4.15 Marital Status and Outcomes by Sex 



Marital status 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Good 


Poor 
N=^84 ' 


Good 
N=20 


Poor 
N=124 


Good PC 
N=49 N=2 


Married 

Not married or 


■ 38%' 


2% 


35% 


3% 


37% 


undetermined 
Total 


' 62 


99 


65 


97 


63 9 


100% 


101% 


100% 


100% 


100% 10 


Work-Relevant Attitudes 












Work-Relevant Attitudes were measured 


in both 


follo_w- 


up interviews, as well 


as\at the time 


of intake. 


The intak 


and the first follrrur-nr^ 






J « J 
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items selected from the original 26. Because o.£ inadequate 
• administration, the St. I.ouis subjects had to be eliminated 
from -the analysis of the first follow-up interview data. 

The association of Work-Relevant Attitudes and Outcomes, 
evident in the analysis of intake data, increased in the 
second and third administrations (see Table 4.16). The 
correlations were .25 at time of intake, .45 at time of first 
follow-up interview and .38 at the time of the second follow- 
up interview. The elimination of St. Louis from the first 
follow-up interview data probably increased the correlations 
for the remaining part of the study group because St. Louis 
had so few subjects in the "good" group. 



Table 4.16 Work-Relevant Attitudes at Time of 1st and 2nd 
Follow-up Interview and Outcomes by Sex 



WRA scores 



Males 



Females 



Total 



Good .Poor Good Poor Good Poor 



1st follow-up interview 
High 
Medium 

LOW 

Total 

2nd follow-up interview 
High 
Medium 
Low 
Total 



N=26 


N=51 


N=18 


N=78 


N=42 


46% 


14% 


83% 


13% 


61% 


46 


47 


11 


53 


32 


8 


39 


6 


34 


7 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


N=27 


N=55 


N=15 


N=95 


N=42 


48% 


26% 


53% 


13% 


50% 


41 


35 


33 


30 ' 


38 


11 


40 


13 


57 


12 


100% 


101% 


99% 


100% 


100% 



13% 
50 
37 
100% 



17% 
32 
51 
100% 



The Work-Re,levant attitudes Inventory was designed both 
as a potential diagnostic instrument for use with individuals 
and as a possible measure of program effectiveness. In the 
current study, the second administration of the Work -Relevant 
Attitudes Inventory' occurred when most subjects had been Out 
of the NYC for several months. Comparisons of second adminis- 
tration results with those of the initial administration indi- 
cated that significant positive attitudinal change occurred 
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in the "good" group while, in the "poor" group, negative atti- 
tudinal change occurred (see Teii^le 4.17). Comparisons of 
second and third administrations of the Work -Relevant Atti- 
tude Inventory showed no significant atti tudinal change. 

These results provided strong evidence that changes in 
Work-Relevant Attitudes were directly associated with employ- 
ment outcomes. Because attitudinal changes occurred during 
NYC participation or shortly thereafter, these results also 
suggested program effect. 



Table 4.17 



Average Change in Work-Relevant Attitudes Score 
between Time 1 (intake) i,nd Time 2 (first follow- 
up interview) by Outcomes and Sex 



Males 



Good Poor 
N=25 N=50 



Females 



Good 
N=18 



Poor 
N=77 



Total 



Good Poor 
N=43 N=127 



Mean change score 
Standard deviation 



2,72 -.40 
5.65 7.86 



1.83 -1.33 
7.41 5.45 



2.35 -.96 
6.38 6.49 



The con struction of a Work Q ual ity Predictor 

A Work Quality Predictor was constructed after completing 
a multiple correlation analysis of the^ predictor variables 
with outcomes. The composite score, or Work Quality Predictor, 
reflected the combined effects of all outcome predictors. 
Multiple correlation of outcome predictors 

The results of the multiple correlation analysis are 
contained in Table 4.18. The multiple R for males was .70 
and for females, .75. Previous jo^ experience, receptivity 
to counseling, and termination conditions were better pre- 
dictors for males- while placement assistance, age, school 
grade completed, Work-Relevant Attitudes, and the completion 
of any program component were better predictors for females. 
Composite scores 

The variables included in the multiple correlation analy- 
sis were combined by adjusting the range of values for each 
variable to make them approximately equivalent and then 
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adding the values for each variable. The correlations be- 
tween the composite scores and "good" and "poor" outcomes 
were between .6 and .7 for race/sex categories and for the 
total group. Since the multiple correlations using the 
same variables had ranged between .67 and .75, it was felt 
that the obtained correlations were adequate to justify 
using these composite scores in further analyses. For 
ease in interpretation the composite score was transposed 
into standard scores with the mean of the total study group 
set at 0 and the standard deviation at 10. 



Table 4.18 Multiple Correlation Analysis of Selected Vari- 
ables with "good" and "poor" outcomes by Sex 



Males Females Total 



Variable 




=113 


N=144 


N= 


=257 


R 


Beta 


R 


Beta 


R 


Beta 


Quality of participation 


.52 


. 22 


.46 


.11 


.46 


.12 


Marital status 


.45 


.30 


.39 


.25 


.43 


.29 


Placement assistance 


.35 


-.04 


.52 


.30 


.41 


.15 


Previous job experience 


.32 


.10 


.21 


.12 


.27 


.15 


Intake ratings, counselor 


.40 


.13 


.37 


.10 


.37 


.11 


Skill training ratings 


.38 




.35 


.06 


.37 


.08 


Completed skill training . 


.35 


.12 


.52 


.12 


.42 


<.08 


Work -Relevant Attitudes 


.18 


+ .03 


.37 


.07 


.25 


.05 


Receptivity to counseling 


.48 


.14 


. 32 


.02 


. 39 


.07 


Completed any program uni 


t 










component 


.36 


.10 


.51 


.16 


.42 


.06 


Age 


.07 


-.05 


.29 


.14 


.17 


.04 


Parental family structure 


.29 


.10 


.17 


-.05 


.24 


.02 


School grade completed 


.12 


-.06 


.27 


.02 


.17 


-.02 


Work ratings 


.32 


.02 


.38 


.02 


.30 


-.02 


Termination conditions 


.43 


.16 


.30 


-.12 


.35 




Highest interest rating 


.40 




.29 


-.03 


.34 




Multiple' correlation 


.70 




.75 




.67 





12G 

t 

o 
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The Work Quality Predictor scores were divided into 
approximately five equal parts and the strong associations 
between these spores and the "good" and "poor" outcome mea- 
sures are drsunatically demonstrated by Table 4.19* The results 
were particularly striking for, the females. In the upper 
category the ratio was 10„ to 1 (80 percent and 8 percent) 
while 41 percent of the "poor" group were in the .lower two 
categories and none of the "good" group. 

Chart 2 shows average scores for ali outcome cate- 
gories.^ There are several results which deserve comment. 
Females score higher in every category than do' males and the 
Work Quality Predictor scores are more consistently predictive 
for them. For the males the greatest difference is between 
the "good" category and all others. There is relatively 
little difference among the "fair," "minimal," and "poor" 
employment outcomes/ while for females there is a step pro- 
gression as would reasonably be expected. Among female 
subjects the greatest difference is between those with some 
exp.osnre to the labor market and those with none. 

Table 4.19 Work Quality Predictor Scores and Outcomes 
by Sex 



Males . Females Total 



Scores 


Good 


Poor 


Good 


Poor 


Good 


Poor 




N=29 


N=84 


N=20 


N=:124 


N=49 


N=208 


1-High 


48% 


5% 


80% 


8% 


61% 


7% 


2- 


24 


12 


15 


23 


20 


19 


3- 


17 


26 


5 


27 


12 


26 


4- 


10 


29 


0 


23 


6 


26 


5 -Low 


0 


29 


0 


19 


0 


23 


Total 


99% 


101% 


100% 


100% 


99% 


101% 



je=ts'-haf iirS^n'Sharter^ "^"^'"-^^ reflecting .ale sub- 
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The differences in the predictive power of the Work 
Quality Predictor score for males and females probably is due 
to the differences xn. the availability of jobs for the two 
sexes. A review of the job experience -of the males indicated 
that they could get casual "secondary labor market jobs" that 
paid $2.50, or more, an hour much more easily than could 
females. Casual work for females, such as baby sitting or 
other domestic service's, usually paid much less ^nd might be 
unacceptable to the young women included in the study group. 
Therefore, it took greater effort for females to obtain a 
job and any success was an indication of a favorable attitude 
toward work. For the male the effective measure of job ad- 
justment might be his job tenure. 

As was noted earlier a decision was made to include in 
the "poor" outcome group unmarried females with children 
supported either by welfare or their parents. An analysis 
of their Work Quality Predictor scores provided support for 
the soundness of this decision (see Table 4.20). 



Table 4.20 Average Work Quality Predictor Scores and Out- 
comes, all Female Siibjects 



Outcome category 




Average 


predictor score 


Good 


20 


17.0 


Fair 


25 


11.0 


Minimal 


37 


2.4 


Poor 


105 


-2.5 


With children, on welfare 


39 


1.0 


With children, parental support 


40 


2.8 


Without children 


26 


3.9 



When the "poor" group was divided into unmarried mothers 
supported by welfare, unmarried mothers supported by parents, 
and unmarried without children, all three categories had 
average scores significantly lower than any of the categorizes 
with at least a minimal adjustment to work. 
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A further analysis of the sources of support of female 
subjects recalculated the Work Quality Predictor Score to 
eliminate the contribution of marital status and computed 
new standard scores with the mean of the total study group 
transformed to 0 and the standard deviation to 10. As was 
expected/ wives living with husbands received significantly 
higher scores than single females, but eunong the single group 
there was no difference between those with and without 
children. The main distinction within each of the categories 
was between those who were working and those who were not. 
Working wives, self-supporting unmarried mothers, and self- 
supporting single girls without children, received very 
similar scores as did nonworking. wives and single girls either 
with or without children but supported by parents or welfare 
(see Table 4.21). In each category there was more than one 
standard deviation difference between the group that was 
earning money through work and the group that was supported 
by welfare, parents, or their spouse. The low score of the 
nonworking housewife is particularly noteworthy. Perhaps 
the husbands, in these households, were not earning enough to 
support the family adequately and the earnings of the wife 
were economically necessary. Under these circumstances the 
wife who did not work may have a low interest or aptitude 
for work. 



Table 4.21 Work Quality Predictor Scores^ and Household 
Status, all Female Sxibjects. 



Source of support 


N 


Average score 


Married 


40 


4.9 


Working 


20 


12.3 


Not working 


20 


-2.7 


Unmarried mother 






Self-supporting 


19 


13.1 


Supported by parents or welfare 


110 


-.2 


Single, no children 


57 


1.7 


Self-supporting 


21 


10.0 


Supported by parents or welfare 


36 


-2.9 


Not determined 


44 


1.3 



a. The effect of the marital status variable was elimi- 
nated and the standard scores recomputed, 
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Suinmarv 

In this chapter we have attempted to identify the 
variables which will predict work quality of study subjects 
as determined by follow-up interviews and work ratings 
from employers: All the subjects were classified into four 
outcome categories related to adjustment to work. Subjects 
were eliminated from these categories if: (a) their work 
adjustment could not be determined because of inadequate or 
contradictory information; ,(b) most of their post-NYC time 
had been spent in school, training programs, or the military; 
or (c) they were supported by their spouse and listed their 
primary act'icity as "homemaker." The four work adjustment 
categories were defined as good, fair, minimal, and poor 
adjustment. 

The following variables were found to predict quality 
of work adjustment: 

Intake variables 
-Age 

-School grade completed 
-Previous job experience 
-Family on welfare 
-Family background 
-Counselors ratings 
-IQ test scores 
-Reading test scores 
-Work-Relevant Attitude scores 

Program experience variables 

-Amount of participation in skill training 
-Quality of program participation 
-Completion of a program unit 

-Education 

-Skill training 

•4^ork experience 

-Highest interest rating 
-Work supervisor's rating 
-Skill training supervisor's rating 
-Receptivity to counseling 

Termination varicibles 

.-Placement assistance 
-Planned termination 
-Completed employability plan 

Post-NYC variables 

-Marital status 

-Change in Work-Relevant Attitudes 
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A composite Work Quality Predictor score was developed 
and found to be very effective at differentiating between 
the "good" and "poor" groups. For females, sharp differences 
were also found between the "good," "fair," "minimal," and 
"poor" categories. For males, the "good" category was 
sharply different from the other categories, but the lower 
three categories did not differ much among themselves. It 
was speculated that males in the cities included in the study 
found it relatively easy during 1970-1973 to get unskilled, 
•temporary jobs paying $2.50 an hour and that the crucial 
distinction between a "good" adjustment and one of the three 
other categories was whether he was able to locate a job 
which he kept. 

An analysis of the sources of support for female sub- 
jects demonstrated that females with children supported by 
welfare or by their parents had about the same average score 
on the Work Quality Predictor scale as females who had made 
a "poor" adjustment to work. On the other hand, self-sup- 
porting unmarried females with children received the same 
average score as self-supporting females without children. 
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V 

ANALYSIS OF SELECTED ISSUES 



This chapter examines issues suggested by the analyses 
of the relationship of individual variables to employment 
outcomes, presented in Chapter iv. 

Time in program 

It was noted in the last chapter that quality of program 
participation seemed to have more effect than sheer quantity: 
This conclusion was reached through partial correlation analy- 
sis in which changes in the correlation* coefficient between 
two variables is studied as the effects of other variables 
are held constant. The zero order correlation between total 
hours in the program was .17 for males and .09 for females and 
.10 for the entire group. When the effects of selected vari- 
ables measuring quality of participation were partialled out, 
a significant negative correlation resulted and the pattern 
was different for males and for females. The variables used 
in this analysis were: Quality of Program Participation 
(an overall rating on a scale of 1 to 5) , Education Achieve- 
ment (l=obtained a high school diploma or passed the GED 
examination, O=not achieving either of the above). Skill 
Training Achievement (l=corapleting a skill training unit, 
0=did not achieve above) . 

When the effects of Quality of Work Experience, Skill 
Training Achievement, and Work Experience Achievement were 
partialled out for males, the correlation between total hours 
of participation changed from .17 to -.18. Partialling out 
Education Achievement had no effect on the correlation. For 
females, when all of the above variables including Education 
Achievement were partialled out, the correlation changed from 
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.09 to -•23 with each of the variables making a contribution. 

Two conclusions can be reached from this analysis. The 
first, already reached from. this data, is that the males in 
the study did not se.em to have been aided by participating 
in the NYC education program. The second conclusion is that, 
length of time in the program unless accompanied by achieve- 
ment is no help in preparing the youth for employment. 
Indeed, time in the program without component achievement . 
seemed to have had ai- adverse effect on employment outcomes 
to some degree. Enrollees who needed to improve their employ- 
ability but who stayed in the program solely to get their 
stipends and who made little or no effort to improve their 
work skills, for example, might be reflected in a negative 
correlation between time in the program and employment 
outcomes. 

Amount of participation in program components 

The relative contribution of time in each of the NYC-2 
program components (remedial education, skill training, work 
experience, and counseling) to employment outcomes was deter- 
mined through multiple correlation analysis. In this analy- 
sis, time was measured in terms of the percentage of total 
time in the Nyc-2 program that the enrollee spent in each 
component. Because of the dramatic differences between St. 
Louis and the other sites with respect to both program 
emphasis and employment outcomes, a test run was conducted 
to determine if the results might be different for St. Louis 
compared with the other sites. Since no significant differ- 
ences were found, the results are being reported for the total 
study group. 

Percentage of time in skill training was the only compo- 
nent which contributed to successful outcomes for both sexes. 
Work experience contributed for males but not for females, and 
education had no effect for either. Counseling, on the other 
hand, had a negative effect (see Table 5.1) • It seems 
reasonable to attribute the negative correlation of counseling 
hours to outcomes to counselors spending more time with 
troubled siibjects. 
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Table 5.1 Time in Program Components and Outcomes (Multiple 
Correlation) by Sex 



Males Females Total 





R 


Beta 


R 


Beta 


R 


Beta 


Skill training 


.24 


. 37 


.25 


.27 


.25 


.31 


Work experience 


.10 


.31 


.03 


.08 


.03 


.18 


Education 


-.11 


-.01 


-.01 


-.02 


-.08 


-.01 . 


Counsel ing 


-.14 


-.12 


-.17 


-.15 


-.14 


-.13 


Multiple Cor- 














relation 


. 37 




. 30 




.32 





Quality of program component participation 

The multiple correlation analysis of the relative con- 
tribution of the quality of component participation to out- 
comes used the component achievement measures described above 
(see page 76 above) and the measure for receptivity to coun- 
seling described in Chapter IV. 

Achievements in skill training and receptivity to ' 
counseling were significant for both ibexes with skill train- 
ing achievement being more important for female subjects 
(see Table 5.2). As in previous analysis of the effects of 
education, girls seemed to be aided by educational achieve- 
ment while boys were not. As a matter of fact, the correla- 
tions for the boys were significant in a negative direction, 
indicating that it might have been better for male partici- 
pants in education to have devoted their time .and energies 
to the program components. Suggested reasons for this are 
discussed in the last chapter. 
Site differences 

The analysis of the data by site showed a dramatic 
difference between St. Louis and the other sites in employ- 
ment outcomes. Only 2 percent of the St. Louis subjects were 
placed in the "good*' category, compared with 10 percent for the 
other sites; while 55 percent were placed in the "poor" 
category, compared with 37 percent for the other sites. 
Intake data indicated that, compared with siibjects in other 
sites, more St. Louis subjects come from unstable families, 
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and that St. Louis subjects received lower counselor ratings, 
St. Louis subjects also received lower ratings for their 
participation in the program. Compared to the program in the 
other sites, the St. Louis program emphasizes remedial 
education and counseling, particularly group counseling; and 
it gave less attention to skill training and job placement. 

Table 5.2 Quality of Component Participation and Outcomes 
(Multiple Correlation) by Sex 







Males 


Females 


Total 




R 


Beta 


R 


Beta 


' R Beta 


Skill training 
Counseling 
Work experience 
Education' 

Multiple Correlation 


.27 
.39 
.18 
-.13 
.45 


.16 
.35 
.03 
-.17 


.47 
. 34 
.33 
.28 
.54 


.36 
.18 
.09 
.13 


.35 .26 
.33 .09 
.24 .08 
.12 .01 
.43 



The partial correlation program was used to study these 
relationships by creating a dichotomous variable for site 
giving St. Louis a value of 1 and all the other sites a 
value of 2. The correlation between this new site variable 
and employment outcomes was found to be .27 for both males" 
and females. When the effects of family characteristics 
(family on welfare, and mother headed household) rating at 
time of intake, skill training achievement, placement assis- 
tance, receptivity to counseling, and race were partialled 
out, the correlation coefficient for site and outcomes was 
reduced to .13 for males and .08 for females. There were also 
some other variables which could not easily be measured but 
which probably had a significant effect; such as, a somewhat 
worse employment situation in St. Louis and some evidence that 
the St. Louis program was lacking in follow- through. The 
combination of the variables probably accounts for substan- 
tially all of the differences between St. Louis and the other 
sites on the employment outcomes variable. 
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Remedial educa^^on in a college setting 

, It has been argued that the educational deficiencies 
of ghetto school dropouts can be dealt wj.th more effectively 
in a .colleg^^ -"enviromnent than in classrooms in other settings 
(classrooms in regular or special schools^ including the 
special NYC worksite classrooms). The college setting^ 
\the argument runs, increases the enrollee's self-respect 
and his "^motivation to make an effort to learn. 

Two of the' sites in this stady, Baltimore and St. Louis, 
developed eduction sites in college. These sites (Morgan 
State and Coppin State Colleges in Baltimore, and Forest 
Park Community College in St. I^ouis) were used by a total of 
thirty-five study subjects for at least some of their NYC-2 
education. This groUp of "college" - subjects was about equally 
divided between males and females, and all but one of the 
group were black^. 

Stuciy result^s provided no support for the idea that 
education in a college 'setting is of particular benefit to 
NYC enrollees. The outcomes of subjects in the "college" 
group did not differ significantly from those of all sub- 
jects, nor did the study data indicate any effect of "college" 
education on academic achievement or occupational aspiration. 

Perhaps the "College Adapter" or "NYC goes to College" 
^Programs are most effective with in-school NYC enrollees. 
Our data suggests that the typical school dropout is func- 
tioning at too low an academic level to consider seriously 
occupations which are entered primarily through college 
enrollment. In any event, there is no evidence that any of 
the subjects in St. Louis or Baltimore who participated in 
a college-based program, continued with collage courses after 
leaving NYC. 
Never-employed subjects 

Most of the subjects who had entered the labor market 
had held a job sometime between terminating from the program 
and the follow-up interview. Some^ subjects, however, were 
never employed: their post-N^YC participation in the labor 
force was limited to unsuccessful job-hunting. This section 
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examines the "never-employed" subjects, and explores the ques- 
tions of whether their unemployment should be attributed 
primarily to the lack of job opportunities for them or to 
personal characteristics that reduced their employability . 

in selecting the subjects for th?>3 analysis we have ex- 
cluded from the never-employed group subjects those indivi- 
duals ,who had spent a substantial amount of their post-NYC 
time in school, training programs, the military, or jail. 
We have also excluded housewives supported by their husbands. 
Eleven percent of . the interviewed sub jects^ were eliminated 
for the abov^ reasons, 72 percent had at least one por-.t-NYC 
job. and 17 percent qualified for the* never-employed gro>jp. 

The never-employed group was then divided into the 
following three siab-groups: (a) never-employed males, <b) 
never-employed females, without children, and (c) never- 
employed females, with children. Each of these sub-groups 
will now be discussed. 
Never-employed males 

There were 11 maleg in this category. All of them were 
black. Table 5.3 shows the quality of i'JYC program partici- 
. pation compared with the males making a "good" adjustment to 
work as defined in the last chapter. Fifty-five percent of 
the. "good" group were in the top two categories conoared v;ith 
only 18 percent of the never-employed group. The only 
never-employed male who had consistently good quality of pro- 
gram experience cind had passed the GED, was paralyzed from the 
waist down and had not been able to participate in the skill 
training program. His physical handicap also limited his 
ability to seek work. He obviously needed assistance which 
proved to be beyond the capacity of the NYC program in which 
he has enrolled. The subject whose participation im- 
proved and who had done well in the work experience component 
wanted to be a doctor but read at the sixth grade level and 
did not perform well in the educational component. With more 
ingenuity, the NYC program might have been of greater assis- 
tance to him. The re-itiaining sieven of the never-employed male 
subjects all demonstrated serious attitudinal problems while 
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participating in the NYC program. 



Table 5.3 



Program Participation of "Good*' outcome and 
Never-employed Male Subjects 



II 



Good 



outcome 



Never-employed 
N=ll 



N=2 9 



Progreon participation 



Quality rating 



Consistently good 41% 

Improved 14 

Goodr then dropped 31 

Inconsistent 10 
Consistently poor 3 



9 
36 
27 
18 



99% 



99% 



Unit completions 



Completed education unit 0% 
Completed skill training unit 24 
Completed work experience unit 24 



18% 

0 
18 



Never-employed females without children 

Only nine of the never-employed females had no children; 
and, as in the case of the never-employed males, all of the 
subjects in this group were black. As in other comparisons 
made in this study, the differences were greater between the 
never-employed females and the females with "good" outcomes 
than it had been for the males. No subject had a consistently 
good record in the NYC, The record of one subject who showed 
improvement indicated achievement in both education and work 
experience. She passed the GED, did well in a clerk/recep- 
tionist job, and was terminated because her eligibility 
expired because of the length of time she had been in the 
NYC program. She tended to be passive and undoubtedly could 
have benefited from more aggressive job development and 
placement assistance from the NYC program. The program parti- 
cipation of the remaining eight subjects was of a poor quality. 
Never- empl oyed females with child ren 

About 70 percent of the never-employed were unmarried 
mothers, and all except one of the female never-employed 
subjects wi€h children were black. Compared to those without 
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children, the female never-employed subjects with .children 
had slightly better program participation; but, as a group 
they still fell far below the performance of the "good" 
group. These results, together with the analysis of Work 
Quality Predictor scores reported in the last chapter, sug- 
gest that even if "poor" outcome female svibjects were not 
encumbered with children, a great many of them would still 
have serious problems of employability (see Table 5.4) . 

A striking aspect of the above data is that ail but one 
or 98 percent of the subjects in the never-employed group v/ere 
black, while only 83 percent of the total study group was 
black. This result may reflect greater difficulties in ob- 
taining jobs because of discriminatory barriers which may be 
encountered by blacks. Our data suggest, however, that the 
situation may be too complicated to explain entirely by 
the effects of discrimination. 

Table 5.4 Program Participation of "Good" Outcome and 
Never-employed Female Subjects 



Good 
outcomes 

N=20 



Program participation 
Quality rating 



Consistently good 


75% 


0% 


11% 


Improved 


5 


11 


4 


Good, then dropped 


15 


11 


31 


Inconsistent 


5 


55 


24 


Consistently poor 


0 


22 


29 




100% 


9?-J 


99% 


Unit completions 








Completed education unit 


35% 


11% 


2% 


Completed skill training 








unit 


b 'J 


0 


, 7 


Completed work experience 








unit 


50 


11 


1 1 


Since World War II black 


youth 


unemployment has 


been 



increasing at a much greater rate than has the comparable 



Never-employed 
No Children 
children 

N=9 N=45 
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rate for whites (see Chart 3) f/and yet, during this period, 
it seems clear that discrimination has been decreasing, not 
increasing. Perhaps black youths are increasingly unwilling 
to take some of the low-paying menial jobs which they accepted 
in the past, and this has lead to increasingly higher unem- 
ployment, whatever the explanation, our data do not support 
the conclusion that employer discrimination was a major 
factor in black youth unemployment. Black subjects them- 
selves did not see discrimination as a major impediment to 
th,e achievement of their occupational goals, and discrimina- 
tion was not reported as a significant problem by NYC coun- 
selors concerned with job development and counseling. Much 
greater weight was put by the counselors and the study sub- 
jects on attitudes and lack of necessary education and train- 
ing. The few reports of discrimination, furthermore., were 
almost as likely to report discrimination againsc whites as 
against blacks. One white girl, for example, complained 
that she had been sent out on four interviews with a black 
girl, and in each case the black girl was selected, althrough 
the white girl thought she herself was better qualified. 

A possible hypothesis might be that one of the by- 
products of past discrimination has been the development by 
black youth of work attitudes and behslviors which impede 
an easy adjustment to the working world. Our data, however, 
do not support this idea. The Work Qu.-^lity Predictors did 
not show significant differences associated with race. 
Our data justify the conclusion, however, that attitudinal 
and work behavior problems — regardless of the race or sex of 
the enrollee with these problems — adversely affect employ- 
ability. The presence of these problems, of obvious concern 
to program administrators, furthermore, can be flagged 
through the analysis of data available to administrators. 
Jobs in the "good" group 

The characteristics of jobs held by sxobjects in the 
"good" outcome group were, to some extent, described by the 
criteria defining this outcome category (see Chapter II) : 
by definition, subjects in this category were currently 
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employed in jobs that paid at least $2.50 an hour (to male 
workers) or $2.00 per hour (female workers) ; had been in the 
job at least several months; and were, according to employer 
ratings, performing satisfactorily in the jobs. Ii) all, 
49 subjects — 29 males and 20 females — were in the "good" 
outcome group, and about 55 percent, regardless of sex, felt 
that they were in jobs that were, or could lead to, the kind 
of work that they would like to be doing 10 years in the 
future. While a little more than half of the subjects in the 
"good" group, therefore, might be considered to be settling 
into desired work careers, almost as many of the subjects in 
this group were dissatisfied in some way with their "good" 
jobs. 

Sixty-five percent of the females and 41 percent of the 
males felt that their NYC experience had helped to prepare 
them in some significant way to perform their present job. 
About 15 percent of both groups thought NYC had helped them 
obtain the job and 45 percent of the males and 20 percent of 
the females thought the NYC experience and placement assis- 
tance had not helped in any direct way. 

The type of work obtained by the "good" group shows sharp 
sex differences both with respect to the type of work and the. 
amount and relevance of the training received. Sixty percent 
of the females were working in the clerical area and 10 
percent as lab'^^-iitory aides. The NYC experience either 
through formal training or through work assignment had 
been directly relevant to their current jcbs. The remaining 
30 percent^ were working as machine operators or laborers. 
These jobs, although in several cases they paid quite well-, 
did not require specialized training and the major benefit of 
the NYC experience had to be in the area of developing work 
attitudes and assistance in locating the job. 

The males if-ere working in a wide variety of jobs, -wost 
of which could be classified as blue collar. The biggest 
segment was composed of subjects who were working as laborers 
or labor foremen (24 percent) or machine operators or assem- 
blers (14 percent) . The remaining 37 percent in blue collar 
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occupations were three truck drivers, three construction 
workers, two custodians, a welder, a street cleaner, and 
two auto service and repair workers. One former enrollee 
was doing sub-contracting in the construction field. One 
former enrollee had been trained as a barber and was currently 
performing well although he said he would prefer to do scane- 
thing else. Three of the subjects were working as laboratory 
aides and said they liked the work. Only two subjects were 
in white collar jobs: one was a draftsman and well satisfied 
with his prospects; -and the other reported he was a "program 
specialist" with the agency sponsoring the NYC program. 
His goal is to become a computer specialist but he had not 
received any training in this at the time of the second 
follow-up interview. 

It is apparent from the above that only a small propor- 
tion of the males making a "good" adjustment to work were in 
jobs requiring very much in the way of academic skills. For 
the most part, the successful skill training for males was in 
the blue collar occupations. 
Potential "good" outcomes 

The criteria of the "good" outcome group reflected cha- 
racteristics of jobs and job-holders, and excluded subjects 
who were not yet in the civilian labor force. Among those • 
excluded were 24 subjects who were still preparing them- 
selves for work careers, and 32 male subjects whose post- 
NYC work experience was in the Armed Forces. It is reason- 
able to think that some of the excluded subjects were, po- 
tentially, in the "good" outcome group. 

The records of subjects whose post-NYC experience was 
substantially in training or education programs— nine males 
and fifteen females — were coraplete enough tc permit some 
judgment as to potential employment outcomes. 

Some of these subjects may, finally, be among the most 
successful in this study. The records of 60 percent of these 
subjects, however, indicated program participation of poor 
quality and produced low Work Quality Predictor scores. At 
the same time, the records of some of the subjects in this 
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group indicated that they might eventually achieve "good" 
employment outcomes. 

Among the male siabjects still in training (none were 
still in education) , three were in skill training (welding, 
air conditioning repair) and appeared to be doing well. 
Among "the female subjects, two were in training to become 
licensed practical nurses, and four were in college programs. 
These six female subjects, not yet in the labor -force, 
appeared to have good prospects of improving their employ- 
ability and of achieving good adjustments to the world or 
work. 

As individual cases, the examples cited look promising. 
In overall numbers, however, they are limited and will not 
influence to any great degree the overall patterns for the 
study group. Any significant change in the pattern will have 
to come from the great mass of subjects who at the time of 
interview were floundering as they coped with the requirements 
of work. 

Summary 

In this chapter, we have reviewed selected issues re- 
lating to the adjustment of study subjects to the world of 
work. It was noted that quality of program participation was 
more important than quantity and that two program elements 
having the greatest impact on the employability of former 
enrollees were completion of skill tiraining and placement 
assistance. The best results were noted when the subject was 
placed at his worksite or in his skill training area. Bene- 
ficial results were also obtained from referrals to jobs. 

A special analysis was made of site differences in order 
to attempt to explain the dramatic differences betv;aen St. 
Louis and the other sites. it was concluded that a major 
part of the differences could be accounted for by the ratings 
at time of intake, family characteristics, skill training 
achievement, placement assistance, receptivity to counseling, 
race, and somewhat more adverse employment conditions. 

The use. of college settings for the remedial education 
component was examined and no beneficial effect could be 
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identified for the subjects in this study. 

An analysis of the niever-employed subject was made and 
it was concluded that the employment problems of these sub- 
jects could be forecast by the records of their program 
part icipi tat ion. 

The characteristics of the jobs of subjects with "good" 
job outcomes were examined, and it was found that a little 
over half of these subjects were in jobs consistent with 
their occupational goals and that a little over half the NYC 
experience had prepared them in some specific way to perform 
their present jobs. The males were predominantly in blue 
collar jobs and the females in clerical jobs. 

It was concluded that some of the subjects involved in 
education or training at the time of the interview may be some 
of the most significant i.Buccesses. The nvimbers are likely 
to be small and not affect the overall pattern to any appre- 
ciable degree. 
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VI 

CONCLUSION 

\ 

The results of the study provide further evidence of the 
seriousness of eraployability problems among young, low-income 
school dropouts in our cities. The Manpower Report of the 
President for 1966 noted that dropouts typically obtain 
little vocational education in school, and that their lack 
of general education makes it difficult for them to get into 
vocational training programs later on. The report cited 
one study which reported that only 10 percent of the dropouts, 
as compared with 30 percent of the high school graduates, 
received formal vocational training since leaving school. 
Study results such as these provided the context for the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) , a fedsrally-f unded program 
designed to enhance the vocational preparation of young, 
disadvantaged dropouts. 

When established in 1965, the NYC served young people 
up to the age of 21 with a program that featured vocational 
training through work experience in worksites provided by 
cooperating agencies (governmental and non-profit organiza- 
tions) . By 1970 it was recognized that work experience, 
by itself, had little positive effect on the employability 
of enrollees. The program was redesigned: the revised 
program (NYC-2) sought to de-emphasize work experience and 
to beef up other program components (education, skill train- 
ing, and supportive services) . NYC-2 also limited its en- 
rollment to 16- and 17-year-old dropouts. 



1. The program was de-categorized in 197 3, with the 
passage of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) . 
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NYC-2 Standards (1971) stated "The objectives of ,NYC-2 
will be achieved when the enrollee has successfully completed 
his participation and is placed in suitable employment, 
advanced training, or further education." In evaluating the 
program, we have been primarily concerned with its effective- 
ness in achieving the employment objective, and we have con- 
sidered the effectiveness of program components as they. con- 
tributed to employability. 

Education ' 

Seventy-five percent of the study subjects attended 
remedial education classes sometime during their NYC-2 en- 
rollments; 10 percent, achieved either a high school diploma 
or a GED certificate; and one percent, wsnt on to college. 
Our data indicated that, unless supplemented with skill 
training and effective job development/placement programs, 
education achievement had little impact on employability. 
Compared to male subjects, however, education achievement was 
more of a factor in the employability of female subjects. 

Employability was measured in employnient outcomes that 
could not profitably reflect kinds of occupations, because 
the number of subjects with jobs was relatively small and 
because the occupational range of their jobs was fairly 
limited. Most of the jobs reported for male subjects with 
"good" employment outcomes were in "blue collar," manual 
occupations, and most of the jobs reported for female subjects 
were in clerical occupations. The apparent lack of effect of 
education achievement on employability primarily reflected 
the fact that many study subjects, lacking education cre- 
dentials, perforce secured jobs that did not require a dip- 
loma or a GED. 

The small percentage of subjects who participated in 
NYC-2 education and chalked up education achievements 
(diplomas or GEDs) , and the predominantly poor quality of 
education participation (particularly among male subjects) 
underscore the need to provide more effective education to 
these young people. The site programs reflected a recogni- 
tion of problems associated with the provision of education 
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to school dropouts in a nimber of approaches to NYC-2 educa- 
tion, and they reflected NYC-2 guidelines in a more intensive 
effort to involve enrollees in education. The widespread 
concern and effort directed to the provision of effective 
education to enrollees, however, appeared to have little 
measurable effect. The answer (or answers) to the compli- 
cated question of how to provide effective education to 
disadvantaged adolescent dropouts did not lie in the NYC-2 
education programs reflected in this study, 
Skill training 

Forty-three percent of the subjects in the study group 
participated in some type of skill training program, but only 
about 12 percent completed a skill training program unit. 
It seems clear from the data that attention to the skill 
training needs of enrollees is one of the most effective ways 
to increase their employability . The St. Louis program 
was particularly weak in this respect. 

Although, compared to St. Louis, the skill training 
component was stronger in the other sites, it seems clear that 
their programs would have been more effective if their skill 
training had involved more enrollees. The more widespread 
involvement of enrollees would seem to depend on opening a 
wider range of occupational options and removing entrance 
limitations (such as educational prerequisites, and semester 
entrance dates) that dissipated the enrollee's initial moti- 
vation to acquire vocational skills. 

Compared to programs in the other sites, the Cincinnati 
program provided more opportunity for a quick start in skill 
training to all enrollees. The •^Feeder" assignments in 
Cincinnati enabled enrollees in this site to begin a course 
of vocational training on enrollment, regardless of their 
educational level. The occupational options available for 



1. The interested reader may wish to consult a monograph 
on this topic: Youth Manpower Program Technical Aids for Pro - 
gram Ad ministrators . This monograph was prepared under the 
same contract through which this research v/as funded. 
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Cincinnati enrollees, however, tended to be limited, parti- 
cularly from the point of view of male enrollees whose occu- 
pational goals were in traditional trades. The program's 
effort to shift these aspirations to health service, for 
example, might entail the dissipation of initial motivation 
to acquire vocational skills. 

It was disappointing that, unlike NYC-1 results, NYC-2 
study results did not indicate particular effectiveness for- 
Cincinnati Co-op skill training. This model, originally 
developed to provide training for clerical work (a widely- 
held occupational goal among female enrollees), failed to 
live up to expectations. Possible explanations of the poor 
performance of NYC-2 Co-op programs will be considered in 
detail in a later section. 
Work experience 

Eighty-two percent of the subjects were given work 
assignments and 18 percent were given good ratings by their 
work supervisors at the end of their assignment and for 
several months previous. When worksite jobs were in occupa- 
tional areas in which the enrolleo found post -NYC employment 
(including post -NYC employment by the worksite agency) , 
good participation in work experience was a factor in good 
employment outcomes. The work experiences of relatively few 
study subjects, however, were associated in these ways with 
post-NYC employment. 

As in our study of NYC-1, NYC-2 study results supported 
the conclusion that work experience, by itself, has little 
measurable effect on employability . Without a specific 
occupational focus, work experience even when it was of good 
quality did not appear to have enhanced employability. 
Counseling 

Total hours and percent of time devoted to counseling 
had if anything a negative association with employment out- 
comes, suggesting that the enrollees with the greatest 
employability problems got the most attention from the coun- 
selors and that counselors were not able to reverse the 
pattern in many cases. Only about 5 percent of the subjects 
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had better quality of program participation at the end of 
the enrollment than at the beginning, whiJe the program 
participation quality of 31 percent deteriorated. It might 
also be noted that the program that put the most emphasis 
on counseling (St. Louis) got the poorest results • 

On the positive side about 30 percent o.t the interviewed 
subjects STiid they were aided by the counselling they received 
and about three percent said that counseling was the most 
beneficial program component. A review of individual files 
revealed a number of specific instances in which an enrollee 
had been directed toward skill training programs, or educa- 
tional opportunities which .had been helpful to him. There 
was little evidence, however, that counselors had been able 
to change attitudes to any marked degree* The statistical 
evidence indicated that subjects who said they benefited from 
counseling achieved no better employment outcomes than other 
subjects suggesting that gains made through counseling were 
toe few in number to influence the statistical results. 

have concluded that counseling, by itself, cannot 
carry the burden of a manpower program; and, to be effective, 
counseling needs to be part of a comprehensive program which 
delivers skill training and job placement. When coupled with 
effective training and placement services, counseling appears 
to enhance the effectiveness of these other components. 
Effectiveness of NYC*2 redesign 

Study result :r indicated that the redesigned mc-2 was 
not significantly more effective in improving the employ- 
ability of its enrollees than the predecessor program, NYC-1. 
Indeed, NYC-2 study results suggested that the redesigned pro- 
gram may have been less effective. 

Comparisons of experimental and control groups of Cin- 
cinnati subjects in the NYC-2 study indicated no dif£eri^:.ce 
between the employment outcomes in the experimental and con- 
trol group. Similar comparisons in the NYC-1 study indi- 
cated generally better outcomes in the experimental group; 
and very significantly better outcomes for Cincinnati en- 
rollees trained in the Clerical co-op. 
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Comparisons of NYC-1 and NYC-2 in Cincinnati and St. 
Louis indicated that the redesigned program was probably 
somewhat less ef f ective thaii NYC-1* While these results 
d6 not reflect the two "new" NYC''-2 sites (Atlanta and Balti- 
more) , they strongly pose the question: Why didn't NYC-2 
work better? 

There are at least two possible answers. First, there 
is a possible decrease in staff enthusiasm and competence. 
When the "War on Poveirty" was first initiated, it attracted 
fnany dedicated people. ' Their replacements tended to be peo- 
ple who were less enthusiastic and treated their work as a 
routine job rather than as a crusade, "in our site inspect idns, 
we thought we saw clear evidence of this process. The second 
possible cause probably is more basic and had a far greater 
effect on the program deterioration. As was noted ejarlier, 
the NYC-2 program concentrated on 16- and 17-year-old youth, 
while NYC-1 would provide service to youth from 16 through 
21 years of age. The younger group suffered from two dis- 
advantages: many job and training programs were closed to 
them because they were under 18; and they had not yet settled 
<3ofwn and were more interested in playing than in working. 
The experience of the Cincinnati Clerical Co-op discussed 
below, is a case in point. 

The Cincinnati Co-op was based on the principle of alter- 
nation between training and work assignments in the offices 
of co-operating Cincinnati firms. The new enrollee would 
first be given training in clerical skills and then sent out 
on a work assignment. At the conclusion of the work assign- 
ment, the work supervisor would give the enrollee a rating 
and indicate strengths and weaknesses^ The next phase of 
training was directed toward identified areas of weakness; 
and, when c<:>mpleted, the enrollee was given a new work assign- 
ment. Alternation of training and work assignments continued 
until a judgment was made that the eVirollee was ready for 
full time employment. Except for the absence of the age 
limitation, the Co-op program design came closer to the con- 
cepts of NYC-2 than of NYC-1. A number of spectacular pro- 
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gram successes were achieved in which an enrollee started out 
with serious attitudinal or behavior problems and improved to 
the point that he became employable and received good and, in 
several cases, excellant ratings from employers after terminating 
from NYC. No comparable successes were found among the NYC-2 
study subjects, although, in theory, the Co--op progre^.m continued 
with the same design that had been used in NYC-1. In the mean- 
time, the original director of the Co--op program had died, 
and her successor was probably not as effective as she had 
been; but the major reason for the deterioration in its effec- 
tiveness was the change in the performance and attitudes of 
the trainees. 

In the NYC-1 Co-op, it had been possible to establish 
an atmosphere conducive to learning in that most of the 
participants had a serious purpose and the disinterested 
enrollees became deviants from group norms. Employers, for 
the most part, were satisfied that a majority of the Co-op 
enrollees had potential and could, after completion of train- 
ing, become good employees. The younger ^^^^c-2 participants 
in the Co-op program did not demonstrate a seriousness of 
purpose and the group norms were more likely to reinforce 
play instead of work. The employers, particularly those from 
the business world, became discouraged with the potential of 
the trainees and many of them withdrew from the program, thus 
reducing both the quality of the work experience and the 
availability of post-NYC employment opportunities. 
Program implications 

It seems clear from our data that one strategy for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the NYC program is to strengthen 
those program components which were shown to have a positive 
effect on employment outcomes. These are: more effective 
job development, placement, employment opportunities at work- 
sites, and skill training. All of the studied programs 



1. Regis H. Walther, The Cincinnati clerical Co-op: a 
Formal S kill Training Program (Springfield, Va.: National 
Technical Infointtation Service, 1969) , NTIS # PB-187934. 
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showed weaknesses in one or more of these components. Specific 
ways to accomplish this are di -cussed on our Technical Aids 
monograph. 

But even if the formal resources at each of the sites 
had been expanded to the maximum possible extent, there* 
is some doiabt in our minds whether the employment outcomes 
would have been improvi^d dramatically. A large proportion of 
the study siabjects did not take advantage of the resources 
which were available and we wonder about how much greater 
use they would have made of expanded resources. 

One of the results of the NYC-2 design was to concentrate 
poorly motivated trainees in one program with the result 
that failure rather than success became the norm. 

There are two principles operating here which we believe 
are crucicil to the success of manpower training programs: 
program atmosphere and success models. All hximan social 
groups set values, expectations, and goals. Manpower pro- 
grams are no exception to this principle. People get a great 
deal of satisfaction from working with other people toward 
agreed-upon goals within a social context in which there is 
agr€»ement as to what is good and bad, desirable and undesir- 
able, and what are proper modes of behavior. The group 
as a whole should recognize the importance of the manpower 
program activities to achieving their occupational goals. 

What has apparently happened in the studied programs 
is that the values have been to some degree inverted and efforts 
to learn are frequently seen as undesircible behavior subject 
to group disapproval or just barely tolerated. The change 
in group atmosphere in the Cincinnati Co-op away from rein- 
forcing work-related behaviors was particularly noticeable. 

Another significant element in program success is the 
availability of "success models.*' School drop-outs, parti- 
cularly from minority groups, have limited appreciation of 
the opportunities available to them and frequently have 
doubts about their ability to take advantage of the ones 
they do know about. They therefore need to expand their 
concepts of what is possible for them. When a young man 
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sees someone like himself achieving what he, himself, would 
like to achieve, he can become convinced of the real pos- 
sibility of his own success. Visible "success models" pro- 
vide one of the best ways to expand enrollees' ideas of what 
is possible for them. A program with a history of success 
thus helps insure continuing success. The trainee entering 
the program sees the example of graduating participants and 
can conclude that he also has a chance to achieve the same 
success. Programs with a history of failure, likev/ise, tend 
to insure continuing failure by not providing "success 
models." 

Manpower programs have been consistently unsuccessful 
in generating motivation when none exists. The trick is to 
nurture motivation when it does occur and a crucial element:^^ 
in doing this is to develop program atmosphere and a history 
of success that will maximize the chances that the motivation 
of the new entrant will continue. Under these circumstances, 
competent counseling can be expected to have beneficial 
impact, even though by itself counseling cannot be expected 
to generate motivation or to have much effect on the trainee 
participating in a program with a history of failure. 

One feature of the redesigned NYC-2, the restriction 
of enrollees to 16- and 17-year-old disadvantaged dropouts, 
may have weighted the odds against achieving employability 
objectives in that it made it more likely that NYC-2 programs 
would operate with groups deficient in success models. The 
training objectives of these programs might have been 
better-served if the enrollee groups had included some older, 
succeeding youth. The presence of success models, in turn, 
could have been expected to increase interest in and commitment 
to training goals: to have improved the participation of 
subjects and to have produced^ more completed employability 
plans. 

It has frequently been argued that manpower programs are 
avoiding their responsibilities unless they concentrate on 
the clients with the most severe employability problems, the ones 
who need help the most. This is the familiar "creaming" 
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controversy of the last decade. Our research suggests 
the paradox that they may be doing the very clients they want 
to help a disservice if they follow selection and retention 
policies which overload the program with poorly-motivated 
and low-achieving enrollees. The low initial motivation of 
many disadvantaged youth must be nurtured within the context 
of a program which has demonstrated a significant number of 
program successes; and to achieve such successes it is essen- 
tial that adequate performance must be both expected and re- 
quired for the enrollees to stay in the program. 

Such policies will, of course, result in the nonacceptance 
or termination of a large proportion of the youth with the 
greatest employability problems. With the data now available, 
however, the argument seems not so much to turn on *'to cream 
or not to cream" as on when do the enrollees (amd programs) 
get creamed. Unless there is a realistic prospect of in- 
creasing the employability of an unemployable youth, not 
only are his interests not served in a training program, but 
the interests of the other trainees may be disserved. He 
will be better served if he is not enrolled or retained in 
the program when he shows little motivation, provided that 
the opportunity for enrollment is kept open for him to be 
used whenever he is ready. 
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APPENDIX B 

THE WORK-RELEVANT ATTITUDES INVENTORY (WRAI) 



Responses to the following items are coded on a 4- 
point scale (l^strongly agree, 2=somewhat agree, 3=soinewhat 
disagree; 4=stronglY disagree) . 

1. If you try hard enough, you have a good chance of suc- 
ceeding in whatever you want to do. 

2. You believe that most people want to help you- 

3. You feel that you have little influence over the 
things that happen to you.^'^ 

4. You seen^ to do things you regret more often than 
most people. 

5. You don't get much fun out of life. 

6. Becoming a success is mainly ^ matter of luck; hard 
work doesn't help very much. ^ 

7. You feel that you are as capal?le and smart as most 
people. 

8. The wise person lives for today and lets tomorrow 
take care of itself. •'"'^ 

9. You would describe yourself as self-confident. 

10. It is hard to get ahead without breaking the law 
nCM and then.^ 

1 2 

11. Most people cannot be trusted. ' 

12. A high school education is worth all the time and 
effort it requires. ^ 



1. Item used in the second follow-up interview^ NYC-2. 

2. Item used in "NEP-2," A Study of the Effectiveness 
of the Grahcon Associates' Demonstration Project on Education 
Programming in Manpower Training Projects^ 
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13. Most bosses have it in for you and give you a 
hard time. ' 

14. Most work is dull and boring. 

15. You are generally enthusiastic about new plans. 

16. You believe most people look out for themselves. 

Answers to the following questions are coded on a 4- 
point scale (l=almost always, 2=usually, . 3=sometimes, 4= 
almost never) . 

17. You feel happy. ""-'^ 

18. Teachers have had it in for you and have given you 
a hard time .1 

19. You feel that you are a failure.^ 

2 

20. You expect to do v/ell in the things you try to doo 

21. During your spare time, you have something to do 
that you like doing. ■'•''^ 

22. You get even .th people who wrong you as soon as 
you can. ^ ' ^ 

23. Would you say that your chances of becoming a res- 
pected and law-abiding member of your community are: 
excellent, reasonably good, net very good, or very 
unlikely? (l=excel ent, 4=very unlikely) 1# 2 

24. Would you say your chances of having a happy home 
life in the future are: excellent, reasonably good, not 
very good, very unlikely? (1-eKcellent, 4=verY unlikely) 

25. How lucky to you feel you have been in your life so 
far: very lucky, somewhat lucky, somewhat unlucky, 
unlucky? (l=very lucky, 4=unlucky) 

26. How many enemies do you feel you have: a great many, 
some, a few, almost none? {l=a great many, 4=almost none) 



1. Item used in the second follow-up interview, NYC-2. 

2. Item used in "NEP'-2," A Study of the Effectiveness 
of the Graham Associates' Demonstration Project on Education 
Programming in Manpower Training Projects. 
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M/\RGINALS 



Atlanta 



Hnlt imoro Cincinnati St. Lou in All Sites 



15 
26 
14 
70 

125 



8 

72 
0 
47 

127 



19 
33 
20 
53 

125 



7 

52 
1 
65 



49„ Whito Malo 

104.' nlnck Male 

35 wiiito Female 

235 Black Female 

502 TOTAL 



88 
6 
ib 
15 
0 



B 



105 
1 
1 
20 
0 



PART I. ITEMS FROM KNROLLKE RECORD (NYC 16) 
C SL ALL 

14. nirth (Place and Date) 
Plnce of birth 



101 
2 
b 
14 
0 



97 
2 
4 

20 



391 
11 
29 
69 
2 



tn .site city 
In site SMS A 
ill .'iHSA S Lace a 
Not in SMSA States 
NR (No Report) 



125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


TOTAL 












Year of birth 


4 


0 


0 


0 




1951 


28 


2 


1 


17 


48 


1952 


59 


27 


45 


67 


198 


1953 


31 


81 


72 


41 


225 


1954 


3 


17 


7 


0 


27 


1955 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


TOTAL 












Months over 16 at time 


.99 10.83 


10.50 


13.94 


13.30 


Mean 


.12 


7.04 


6.56 


7.63 


8.46 


Standard Deviation 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Number 


19 


35 


39 


26 


119 


1-6 


17 


53 


37 


23 


130 


7-12 


34 


22 


34 


40 


130 


13-18 


18 


10 


15 


31 


74 


19-24 


21 


4 


0 


2 


27 


25-30 


11 


2 


0 


3 


16 


31-36 


4 


I 


0 


0 


5 


37-42 


I 


0 


0 


0 


1 


43-48 



J* 


R 


c 




ALL 


0 


1 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


0 


1 


• 

2 


5 


4 


2 


7 


18 


1 


ff 


0 


0 


1 


20 


23 


12 


14 


69 


3 


6 


5 


4 


18 


10 


10 


14 


7 


41 


18 


9 


11 


9 


47 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


4 


4 


5 


13 


68 


69 


77 


76 


290 


23 


12 


46 


21 


102 


102 


110 


79 


99 


390 


0 


5 


0 


5 


10 



30 



Usual occupation of (father/mother) 

Professional, technical, managerial, 
high qualifications (in DOT, 1st 
digit=0 or 1? 4th digital) 

Professional, technical, managerial, 
other 

Clerical and sales (in DOT, 1st 
digit=2) 

Service, high qualifications (in DOT, 
1st digit=3; 4th and/or 6th=l or 2) 

Service , other 

Non-farm, skilled (in DOT, 1st 
digit=5 or inore; 6th=2 or less) 

Non-farm, semi-skilled (in DOT, 1st 
digitus or more; 6th=3. 4, or 5) 

Non-farm, unskilled (in DOT, 1st 
digit=5 or more; 6th=6 or more) 

Farm and miscellaneous 

Place of employment rather than 
occupation reported (Chrysler, etc.) 

NR, NA (Not Applicable: parent not 
head of household) 

Youth resides in public housin g 

Yes 

No 

NR 



3 



A 


B 


c 


SL 


ALL 


19 


1 


5 


17 


42 


49 


4 


35 


30 


118 


21 


9 


46 


25 


101 


20 


18 


22 


35 


95 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


16 


1 


17 


13 


47 


0 


94 


0 


4 


98 








PART 


II. 


A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


9.7 1 


8.10 


9.06 


8.91 


8.95 


1.03 


.99 


.90 


1.19 


1.18 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


0 


4 


0 


4 


8 


2 


29 


4 


10 


46 


13 


47 


30 


26 


116 


35 


39 


50 


42 


166 


41 


7 


36 


37 


121 


34 


0 


5 


f> 


45 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 



4 4 J Yovifh'r; lifctimn occupat ic)n»il cyonl - - 

Profnnnionnl, Technicals Mnnngcrlal 
Accountant:, Encjinocr, Registered nvirsoi 
Sooicil worker. Teacher, etc. 

Clerical and S«iIo3 

Secretary, Keypunch, Mailman, etc. 
Service 

Health service. Child care. Cook, 
Barber, Policeman, etc. 

Crafts, Tradf-r;, Marhiiv:? O pn ration 
Autu mechanic Carpenter, Plumber, 
Sewing, Welding, etc . 

Miser* 1 laneoug 
Prote55sional swimmer 

Un decided and unsijecifi^ 

NR 



VThnt w *j the 1a r ;t grade ynu r<nnp b.^l o<i 
when you in It school? 

Mean highest grade completed 

Standard Deviation 

Number 

4-6 

7 

a 

9 
10 
11 
NA 



162 



6. What date did you leave school? 
Months out of school on 01 date > 

17.10 9.71 6,91 10,61 11.00 Mean months out of school 

11.98 9.24 6.51 10.13 10.29 Standard Deviation 



117 


119 


125 


122 


483 


Number 


28 


5*5 


72 


59 


218 


0-6 


27 


27 


28 


21 


103 


7-12 


19 


20 


13 


20 


72 


13-18 


15 


8 


11 


8 


42 


19-24 


12 


1 


1 


10 


24 


25-30 


7 


2 


0 


2 


11 


31-36 


7 


1 


0 




9 


37-48 


2 


1 


0 


1 


4 


49 or more 



7 . What was the name of that sir^hool and 
what city was it in ? (Siamraarized by 
type of school) 



86 


122 


110 


101 


419 


City schools 


21 


2 


7 


19 


49 


SMSA schools 


10 


r> 
w 


C 


0 


16 


ether Gtate schools . 


8 


3 


1 . 


4 


16 


Out-of-state schools 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


Correctional institution 



8. What were your reasons for leaving 
school ? (Subjects could report more 
than one reason.) 

Some siabjects were too difficult 

Wasn't learning anything in school 

Didn't get along well with teachers/ 
principal 

Didn't get along well with other students 

Was suspended or expelled 

Parents wanted me to leave; had to help 
out my family 



1 


27 


22 


10 


60 


3 


24 


23 


9 


59 


3 


41 


44 


16 


104 


0 


5 


23 


8 


47 


10 


29 


26 


27 


92 


4 


11 


16 


13 


44 



103 



ERIC 



5 



A 


B 


C 

- 


SL 




52 


16 


21 


32 


121 


7 


Jo 


40 


23 


105 


34 


59 


52 


34 


179 


0 


3 


3 


3 




3 


3 


0 


2 




11 


34 


39 


17 


101 












2 


10 


9 


5 


• 

26 


1 


1 


0 


2 


4 


2 


0 


1 


0 


3 


0 


2 


6 


1 


9 


1 


11 


3 


4 


19 


6 


4 


7 


1 


18 


1 


2 


3 


2 


8 



ERIC 



8" What were 'your reasons for leaving 
school? (Continued) 

Was pregnant 

Would- rather work than study 
Lost ^ interest in school 

Wanted t:o enlist in the military service 

Got married and had to support my wife 

Didn't have enough money for clothes 
and other expenses 

Other reasons for leaving school ; 

Lack of normal academic progress (Tired 
of getting put back; No longer with own 
age group; Missed too much school to 
ticar c thiiD year, etc. ) 

Lack of progress (Transferred to 
tutorial; Enrolled in terminal education^., 
etc.) 

Danger and conflict in school (Was afraid, 
of the many black boys there; Was cut in 
the back, etc.) 

Other school problems (I disliked school? 
Wanted to transfer, but principal would 
not let me, etc.) 

i'rouble with authorities (S^int to 
Boonville; Accused of theft and told to 
pay for watch c?r quit, etc.) 

Problems ^^ith parental faraily (Illness 
in family; Rebels against mother who 
made him go to school even when sick, etc* 

Own fcunily problems (Had to support 
child; Wanted to stay with baby, etc.) 



I 



0 





n 


c 


SL 


ALL 


1 


5 


1 


2 


9 


1 


0 


2 


0 


3 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 


2 


3 


0 


4 


4 




11 


1 


6 


4 


5 


lb 


3 


16 


16 


4 


39 


0 


3 


4 


2 


9 


9 


^ 2 


9 


21 


51 


4 


7 


6 


7 


24 


52 


9 


16 


31 


108 


5 


6 


7 


3 


21 


29 


24 


18 


22 


93 


0 


1 


0 


2 


3 


2 


2 


0 


0 


4 


8 


12 


16 


8 


44 


3 


5 


8 


5 


21 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


7 


1 


10 


1 


7 


2 


4 


14 


4 


3 


3 


1 


11 


0 


1 


3 


0 


4 


1 


5 


1 


2 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



ERIC 



8. Other reasons for leaving school (Cont'd) 

Preferred alternate activities (Prefers 
NYC remedial education to school; Wanted* 
to enter Job Corps, etc.) 

Moved 

Emotionclly uptight and nervous 
NR 

9. What was the main reason you left school ? 

Some nubjects were too difficult 

Wasn't learning anything in school 

Didn't get along well with teachers/ 
principal 

Didn't get along well with other rtudentn 
Was su'spendnc^ or ev:pel \nd 
Parents wanted me to leave, etc. 
Was pregnant 

Would rather work than study 
Lost interest in school 

Wanted to enlint in the military service 

Got married and had to support my -wife 

Didn't have enough money, etc. 

Lack of normal academic progren.n 

Lack of progro.nr; 

Danger and ronf] j ct in r;f:hool 

Other r;choc)] prob If.^m:; 

Trouble with author it i or. 

Problemn with parental fnnnly 

Own family problomn 

Preferred nl tornate nctivi tior. 

Moved 



1G5 



r 



A 


B 

• 


C 


SL 

• 


iir* £ 


9. 


' 0 


c ■ 


1 


0 


1 




0 


1 


0 


0 


1 




0 


2 


0 


* 

3 


5 


10. 


7 


38 


12 


18 


75 




2 


0 


5 


7 


14 




5 


25 


9 


8 


47 




0 


0 


lo 


0 


n 




3 


'6 


. . 4 


14 • 




1 


2 


0 


• 2 


5 




19 


13 


0 


2 


34 






15 






51 




0 


0 


1 


0 


1 




3 


4 


7 


4 


18 


10. 


2.29 
0.49 
7 


1.97 
0.45 

36 


2.50 
1.24 

12 

J- 


1.69 
0.60 

16 ^ 


2.03 
0.72 
71 


A. 


6^50 
3.5', 
2 


0.00 
0.00 
0 


= 4.40 
3.21 
5 


6.43 
3.41 
7 


5.71 
3.24 
14 


B. 


6.75 
2.36 
4 


' 3.04 
1.83 
24 


2.6: 

2.29 

9' 


4.14 
3.58 
7 


3.48 
2.50 
44 




8.3-1 
10.97 
3 


0 . 00 : 

0.00 

1 . 


3.00 
2.00 
6 


2.00 
0.82 
4 


3.64 
5.23 
14 


E. 


1.00 
0.00 


3.00 
0.00 
2 


0.00 
0.00 
0 


15.00 
1.41 
2 


7.40 
7.02 
5 


F. 



What was the main reason you left school s 
(Continued) 

Emotionally uptight and nervous 
Didn't Xnow what I wanted to do 
NR 



Have you ever been in „ . .?. 



A. 


Summer NYC 


B. 


In-School NYC 


C. 


Job Corps 


D. 


MDTA 


E. 


Other On-the-Job Training program 


F. 


Business ' school . 


G. 


Trade' or vocational school 


H. . 


Adult Ednon^:-' on pT-ogram 




Military., service 


J. 


Other ■ 



If so^ how many months? 

Mean months in Summer NYC 
Standard Deviation 
Number 

v.. 

Mean months in In~Schpc51 NYC 

Standard Deviation 

Number 

Mean months in Job Corps 
Standard Deviat:j.on 
Number ' 

Mean months in other OJ.T. prograun 

Standard Deviation 

Number 

Mean- mpnths in Business school 

Standard Deviation 

Number 



8 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL' 


10. 


If so, how many months? (Continued) 


2.46 
2.30 
13 


9.38 

IQr. 10 
13 


0.00 
p. 00 

0 


12.50 
4.95 
2 


6.39 
7.94- 
28 


G. ' 


Mean months in Trade/Vocational school 
Standard Deviation 
Number ■ 


0.00 
0.00 
0 


3.47 
3.78 
15 


3.67 
4.09 

30 


0.50 
0.58- 
4 


3.35 
3.88 
49 


H. 


Mean months in Adult Education 

Standard Deviation 

Number 


0.00 
0.00 
0 


5.67 
2.08 
3 


6.67 
6. 12 
6 


0.00 
0.00 
0 


6i33 
4.97 
9 


J. 


Mean nonths in Other 
Standard Deviation 
Number 



lOK. No vocational training' outside of 
regular dnyLima school, and number 
of circled options lOA-lOJ , 



>85 


53 


68 


79 


285 


No vocational 


braining •. 












Participation 


f " , 

reported (Number) 


39 


54 




42 


178 


One 




1 


16 


14 


4 


35 


Two V/ 




0 


4 


0 


0 


4 


Three 





1G7 



0 



B C SL ALL 



1 


9 


14 


9 


33 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


3 


4 


1 


1 


9 


0 


0 


1 


' 2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


2 


4 


6 


1 


1 


3 


4 


9 


0 


1 


1 


2 


4 


1 


3 


3 


3 


10 


0 


1 


2 


1 


4 


0 


1 


3 


5 


9 


a. 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 




11 


A 

"r 




•> o 


1 


4 


4 


2 


11 


0 


3 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


3 


1 


.1 


6 


0 


0 


1 V 


0^ 


. 1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


3 


0 


1 


. 0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


3 


0 


0 


3 


0 


2 


1 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 



0 


6 


4 


3 


13 


0 


1 


2 


2 


5 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0, 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


112 


66 


68 


77 


323 



11. What kinds of work have you been trained 
to do and where did you get your traininc 

First Kind of Work Training 

Clerical and Sales ; 

Office clerical . . v 

Keypunch, computer *' 

Cashiering ^ 

Stock clerk 

Mail clerk 

Sales 

Service (except maintenance) ; 

Health service 

Child service 

Cook 

Laundry 

Waitress, busboy 
Exterminator 

Barber^ beautician's helper 

Crafts, Trades, Operatives ; . 
Appliance repair 
J'.uto mcchCLnicc 
Carpentry 

Dressmaking, industrial sewing 

Drafting 

Electrician 

Locksmith 

Meat cutting 

Mechanics , machinist 

Plasterer 

Shoe repairing 

Tile setting 

Other machine operation: heavy equipment 
Welding, sheet metal 
Factory machine operator 

Other (maintenance & miscellaneous) 
» Indoor maintenance and custodial 
Outdoor maintenance 
Auto servicing 
Commercial art, drawing 
Ride and grogm race horses 
Packing 1 
Professional aides 
Construction laborer 
Inspector 

No work training reported,' not trained 
to do any kind of work 



ERLC 



16ft 



10 



B C SL ALL 



ERIC 



!!• What kinds of work have you been 

trained to do and where did you get 
' your training? (Continued) 

Source of First Kind of Work Training 



5 


20 


17 


6 


48 


^ •School 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Special school programs: adult education 


0 


3 


10 


1 


14 


Training schools (correctional) 


5 


19 


14 


11 


49 


Training, programs 


0 


1 


4 


2 


7 


Hospitals 


0 


1 


2 


. 5 


8 


Governmental, agencies 


2 


10 


6 


16 


34 


Businesses 


0 


5 


3 


, 0 


8 


Informal training 


1 


0 


0 


4 


5 


Other 


0 


1 


1 


3 


5 


No Report (Training described, but 



source not given) 

11. . Second Kind of Work Training 

Clerical and Sales ; 
0 2 0 13 Office clerical 

0 0 0 11 Keypunch, computer 

0 10 0 1 Cashiering 

0 0 112 Stock clerk 

0 0 10 1 Sales 

Service (except maintenance) ; 
0 2 0 0 2 Health service 

0 0 12 3 Child service 

0 3 0 1 4 Cook 

0 10 0 1 Waitress , busboy 

0 0 0 1 1 Basket girl at pool 

Crafts > Trades^ Operatives ; • 

0 2 0 0 2 Auto mechanics 

0 10 0 1 Brickmason 

0 110 2 Carpentry 

0 0 10 1 Electrician 

0 0 0 2 2 Painter 

0 10 0 1 Shoe repairing 

0 0 0 2 2 Other machine operation: heavy equipment • 

0 -2 10 3 Welding, sheet metal 

Other (maintenance & miscellaneous) 



0 


0 


1 


3 


4 


Indoor maintenance and custodial 


0 


0 


0 


1 


I 


Outdoor maintenance 


0 


0 


2 


0 




Auto servicing 


0 • 


1- 


0 


0 


1 


Commercial art, drawing 


13 


44 


48 


33 


138 


No second kind of work training rep( 



169 



11 



A 


B 


c 


SL 


ALL 


0 


4 


1 


0 


5 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0- 


' 0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


" 0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


1 


1 


4 


6 


0 


1 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


7 


6 


21 


112 


67 


68 


77 


324 


13 


43 


48 


33 


137 


0 


13 


7 


8 


28 


0 


3 




.6 


11 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


112 


66 


68 


77 


323 


13 


51 


53 


36 


153 


n 


q 




A 




0 


0 


1 


5 


6 


0 


1 


1 


3 


5 


81 


94 


90 


78 


343 


43 


33 


35 


46 


157 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 



11. What kinds of work have you been f 
trained to do and whore did you get 
your training? (Continued) 

Source of Second Kind of Work Training 

School 

Special school programs: adult education 
Training schools (correctional) 
Training programs 

Hospitals 0 

Go /ernmental agencies 

Businesses 

Informal training 

Other 

Same as first source of work training 

11. Number of different kinds of work 
reported 

None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Number of different sources of training 
reported 

None 
One 
T^!^o 
Three 

NR (Training described, but source 
not given) 

12. Have you jver had a job; that is, ever^ 
worked for pay ? 

Yes 

No 

NR 



EKLC 



12 



A 


B 


c . 


SL 


ALL 


7 


2 


9 


15 


33 


12 


3 


1 


5 


21 


1 


4 


5 


8 


18 


9 


12 


10 


5 


36 


12 


4 


2 


5 


23 


0 


7 


5 


6 


18 


0 


1 


0 


• 0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


3 


2 


6 



13. 



14. 



4 










0 


2 


0 


1 


3 


55 


53 


47 


52 


207 


5 


13 


18 




39 


1 


2 


1 


2 


6 


7 


6 


6 


2 


21 


8 


9 


13 


8 


38 


1 


2 


0 


0 


3 


0 


4 


1 


2 


7 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


4 


4 


9 


8 


12 


3 


32 


21 


40 


21 


18 


100 


4 


0 


4 


3 


11 


5 


'1 


4 


1 


11 


1 


1 




i 


6 


2 


7 


<• 


0 


13 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


17 




26 


29 


84 


22 


22 


12 


17 


73 


0 


3 


3 


2 


8 


0 


0 


1 


3 


4 



15. 



What is the main reason that you've 
never had a job ? 

Hunted, couldn^t find any job 
Couldn't fiad a good job 
Just left school: student 
Didn't need a job, didn't want a job 
Involved with infant care or pregnancy 
Too young, lack of experience 
Institutionalized (mental hospital) 
Illness 

NR ("No" response given in Item 12, 
but no reason reported) 

How did you hear about the last job 
you had? 

;e ?mploy7ient Service or YOC 
y>*j, v-Tri'.e ampluyment agency 
vr:cie:v:^s or relatives 

rev i a s emp loy e r 
Adx*--- r i s emen t s 

Wervt ^ place of employment and asked 

ab: . ^L. job 
Tti>\:! ing program's 

'?*^r ;".r coramxinity organizations 

:^Jner 

NR. C'Yps" respors=: given in Item 12, 
but. no referral source repo- t -d) 

Vlhat was the main reason for leaving 
your last joh ? 

Was fired 

Returned to school or entered training 

program 
Was pregnant 
Moved, went out of town 
Was jair.ed: got in trouble 
Was sick oftpin hospital 
Entered iiiMtary service 
Job endc 1 

Dissati& .'ied with, or uninterested in, 
job 

Other x^Gisonal reasons 

NR ("Yes" response tven in Item 12, 
but no reason reported) 
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a. B S. SL ALL 

i(>. I f you try hnrd enough ^ yon have a good 
ciiance of succeeding in whatever you do . 



1.18 


1.14 


1.20 


1.18 


1.17 


Mean 




0.46 


0.42 


0.46 


0.50 


0.48 


Standard 


Deviation 


120 


127 


125 


125 


497 


Number 




102 


112 


103 


109 


426 


Strongly 


agree 


16 


13 


20 


12 


61 


Somevrha _ 


agree 


1 


1 


1 


' 2 


.H 


Somev/nat 


disagree 


1 


1 


1 


2 


5 


Strongly 


disagree 


5 


0 


0 


0 




NR 





17 , You believe that most people want to 
nc ?, p you . 



1.57 


1.69 


1.81 


1.70 


1.69 


^ir?(^n 




0.69 


0.83 


0.74 


0-70 


0.74 


Standard 


Deviation 


119 


125 


125 


124 


493 


Number 




62 


62 


44 


52 


220 


Strongly 


agree 


AS 


45 


64 


61 


2rri 


Somewhat 


agree 


7 


12 


13 


8 




Somewhat 


disagree 


2 


6 


4 


3 




Strongly 


disagree 


6 


2 


r» 

w 


1 


o 


»Tr> 










18. 


You fool 


that you have little influence 












over the 


thinqs that happen to you. 


2.59 


2.47 


2. 54 


2.47 


2.52 


Mean 




0.98 


1.06 


1.06 


1„02 


1.02 


Standard 


Deviation 


120 


126 


125 


1?.5 


496 


Number 





14 


25 


24 


25 


88 


51 


46 


40 


41 


178 


;>6 


25 


31 


35 


.!.17 




30 


30 


24 


J 13 


5 


1 


0 


0 


6 



S t r ong ly agree 
S omewha t ag ree 
Somewhat disagree 
Strongly disagree 
NR 



ERLC 



2.95 


2.36 


2.21 


2.53 


2.51 


1.00 


1.13 


1.10 


1.12 


1.12 


118 


127 


125 


125 


495 


15 


38 


43 


29 


125 


19 


30 


33 


34 


116 


41 


32 


28 


29 


130 . 


43 


27 


21 


33 


124 


7 


0 


0 


0 


7 



19. You seem to do thinqs you regret more 
often than most people . 

' Mean 
Standard Dev'ation 
Number 

Strongly agree"" 
Somewhat agree 
Somewhat disagree 
Strongly disagree 
NR 



172 



14 



A 


B 






ALL 


3.32 


2.81 


3.07 


2.99 


3.04 


0.97 


1.15 


1.11 


1. 17 


1.11 


119 


127 


125 


124 


495 


9 


24 


18 


20 


71 


16 


25 


21 


25 


87 


22 


28 


20 


16 


86 


72 


50 


66 


63 


251 


6 


0 


0 


1 


7 


3.18 


3.18 


3.29 


3.21 


3.21 


1.00 


1. 10 


0.99 


1.08 


1.04 


119 


127 


125 


125 


496 


11 


17 


10 


16 


54 


19 


16 


18 


15 


68 


27 


21 


23 


21 


92 


62 


73 


74 


73 


282 


6 


0 


0 


n 


6 


1.92 


2.12 


1.90 


1.77 


1.93 


0.85 


1.06 


0.93 


0.80 


0.92 


120 


127 


125 


124 


496 


40 


47 


49 


54 


190 


57 


36 


50 


49 


192 


15 


26 


15 


16 


72 


8 


0.8 


11 


5 


42 


5 


0 


0 


1 


6 


2.37 


2.51 


2.65 


2.38 


2.48 


1.12 


1.26 


1.21 


1. 18 


1.19 


120 


127 


125 


125 


497 


34 


40 


32 


40 


146 


34 


23 


24 


30 


111 


25 


21 


25 


22 


93 


27 


43 


44 


33 


147 


5 


0 


0 


0 


5 



20. 



21. 



22. 



23. 
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You don't get much fun out of life ^ 
Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Number • 

Strongly, agree 
Somewhat agree 
Somewhat disagree 
Strongly disagree 
NR 

Becoming a success is mainly a matter 

of luck; hard work doesn't help very much 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Nvunber 

Strongly agree 
Somewhat agree 
Somewhat disagree 
Strongly disagree 
NR 

You feel that you are as capable and 
smart as most people . 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Number 

Strongly agree 
Somewhat agree 
Somewhat disagree 
Strongly disagree 
NR ' . 

The wise person lives for today and lets 
tomorrow -take care of itself . 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Number 

Strongly agree 
Somewhat agree 
Somewhat disagree 
Strongly disagree 
NR 



15 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


1.57 

120 


1.69 

126 


1.90 
124 


1.64 

121 \ 


1.70 

n 81 
491 


58 
57 
4 
1 
5 


67 
40 
10 
9 
1 


41 
65 

8 
10 

1 


68 
35 
12 
6 
4 


234 
197 

34 

26 

11 

\ 


2.74 
1.03 
120 


2.80 
1.18 
126 


2.71 
1.15 
125 


2.52 
1.12 
124 


2.70 
1.12 

495 . 


17 
32 
36 
35 
5 


27 
21 
28 
50 
1 


26 
27 
29 

0 


28 
37 
25 
34 
1 


98 
117 
118 
162 
7 


2.21 

1 02 
119 


2.08 
1 04 

X ■ \./*T 

126 


2.19 

125 


2.30 
125 


2. 19 

1 01 
495 


37 
34 
34 
14 
6 


47 
36 
28 
15 
1 


32 
51 
28 
14 
0 


35 
38 
32 
20 

0 


151 
159 
122 
63 
7 


1.37 
0.71 
120 


1.21 
0.58 
127 


1.43 
0.83 
125 


1.34 
0.73 
125 


1.34 
0.72 
497 


88 
24 
4 
4 
5 


108 
14 
2 
3 
0 


92 
18 
9 
6 
0 


96 
20 
4 

5 ' 

0 


384 
76 
19 
18 
5 



24 • You would describe yourself as 
sclf-conf idcnt , 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Number 

Strongly agree 
Somewhat agree 
Somewhat disagree 
Strongly disagree 
NR 

25 • It is hard to get ahead without breaking 
\ the law now and then , 

\ Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Number 

Strongly agree 
S omewhat agree 
S ome wh a t d i s ag r e e 
3 Lrongly disagree 
NR 

26 . Most people cannot be trusted ^ 
Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Number 

Strongly agree 
S omewhat ag r ee 
S omewhat dis agree 
Strongly disagree 
NR 

27 . A high school education is worth the 
time and et:iort it requires , 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Number 

Strongly agree 
Somewhat agree 
Somewhat disagree 
Strongly disagree 
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h 


S. 






ALL 


3.02 


2.60 


2.84 


2. •'5 


2.80 


0.92 


1.07 


0.96 


1.04 


1.01 


116 


127 


125 


124 


492 


7 


OA 




1 7 




27 


37 


33 


35 


132 


39 


32 


43 


34 


148 






J ' 


J o 


152 






n 
u 


X 


10 

XV/ 


3.02 


2.84 


2.83 


2.74 


2.86 


0.88 




n Qi^ 
u • yo 


n Q7 


n Q7 


117 


126 


125 


124 


492 


/ 


XO 




X4 


Aft 




J X 








48 


37 


41 


42 


168 


39 


43 


37 


32 


151 


Q 
O 


r\ 
1 1 




1 


Q 


1.67 


1.55 


1.56 


1.62 


1.60 


0.61 


0.87 


0,69 


0.75 


0.74 


120 


127 


125 


125 


497 


47 


82 


66 


63 


258 


68 


28 


51 


52 


199 


3 


10 


5 


5 


23 


2 


7 


3 


5 


17 


5 


0 


0 


0 


5 



28. 



29. 



30. 



Most bosses have it in for you and give 
you a hayd time . 

Mean 

Standard- Deviation 
Number 

Strongly agree 
Somewhat agree 
Somewhat disagree 
Strongly disagree 
NR 

Most work is dull and boring . 
Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Number 

Strongly agree 
Somewhat agre^ 

Somewhat disagree ; 

Strongly disagree 

NR 

You are generally enthusiastic about 
new plans . ^ / 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Number 

Strong ly agree 
Somewhat agree 
Somewhat disagree 
Strongly disagree 
NR 

You believe that most people look out 
for themselves. 



1.29 


1.61 


1.69 


1.70 


1.58 


Mean 




0.62 


0.88 


0.81 


0.83 


0.81 


Standard 


Deviation 


119 


126 


125 


125 


495 


Nvunber 




93 


76 


64 


62 


295 


Strong ly 


agree 


18 


30 


38 


43 


129 


Somewhat 


agree 


■ 7 


13 


21 


15 


56 


Somewhat 


disagree 




7 


2 


5 


15 


Strongly 


disagree 


. 6 


1 


0 


0 


7 


NR 





175 



/ 



17 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


2,10 


2.14 


2.06 


2.10 


2. 10 


0.78 


0.87 


0.87 


0.90 


0.86 


120 


126 


125 


124 


495 


30 


38 


40 


40 


148 


49 


35 


42 


35 


161 






"5 Q . 




1 "7 Q 


1 


2 


4 


4 


11 


5 


1 


0 


1 


7 


J « uo 






•3 AT 
J . 01 


^ . 97 


0.85 


1.02 


0.88 


0.86 


0.91 


120 


125 


125 


12'- 


495 


8 


21 


12 


10 


51 


xo 


±o 


±1 


15 


58 


58 


55 


65 


64 


242 


38 


33 


37 


36 


144 


5 


2 


0 


0 


7 


3.22 


3.02 


3.12 


3.09 


3.11 


0.62 


0.74 


0.80 


0.81 


0.75 


120 


125 


125 


124 


494 


2 


5 


6 


6 


19 


7 


18 


15 


17 


57 


/ *» 






Dl 


Ota 


37 


29 


42 


40 


148 


5 


2 


0 


1 


8 


1.6d 


1.60 


1.58 


1.66 


1-63 


0.73 


U. 80 


0.75 


0.86 


0.79 


120 


123 


125 


125 


495 


57 


73 


73 


71 


274 


44 


31 


32 


28 


135 


19 


19 


20 


23 


81 


0 


2 


0 


3 


5 


r 


2 


0 


0 


7 



32. 



33. 



34. 



35. 



You feel happy . 
Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Nuniber 

Almost always 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Almost never 
NR 

Teachers have had it in for you and 
have given vou a hard time . 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Number 

Almost always; 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Almost never 
NR 

You feel that vou are a failure . 
Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Number 

Almost always 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Almost never 
NR 

You expect to do well in the things 
you try to do . 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Number 

Almost always 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Almost never 
NR 



18 



A 


B 


C. 


SL 


ALL 


2.25 


2.04 


2.02 


2.07 


2.09 


0.81 


0.93 


0.96 


1.00 


0.93 


120 


125 


125 


125 


495 


23 


47 


49 


49 


168 


49 • 


31 


31 


27 


138 


43 


42 


38 


40 


163 


5 


5 


7 


9 


26 


5 


2 


0 


• 0 


7 


3.26 


2.97 


3.09 


3.13 


3.11 


0.74 


0.99r!0.98 


0.92 


0.92 


120 


125 


125 


125 


495 


4 


16 


15 


9 


44 


9 


15 


10 


18 


52 


59 


51 


49 


46 


205 


49 






52 


194 


5 


2 


0 


0 


7 


1.76 


1.90 


2.10 


1.87 


1.91 


0.52 


0.58 


0.71 


0.60 


0.62 


120 


125 


125 


124 


494 


34 


25 


16 


28 


103 


81 


91 


89 


87 


348 


5 


6 


11 


6 


28 


0 


3 


9 


3 


15 


5 


2 


0 


1 


8 


1.73 


1.95 


1.90 


1.90 


1.87 


0.50 


0.71 


0.79 


0.75 


0.70 


119 


126 


124 


122 


491 


35 


28 


38 


34 


135 


81 


83 


69 


73 


306 


3 


8 


9 


8 


28 


0 


7 


8 


7 


22 


O 6 


1 


1 


3 


11 



36. 



37. 



38. 



39. 
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During your spare time^ you hav e 
something to do that you like doing ^ 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Nuinber 

Almost always 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Almost never 
NR 

You get even with people who wrong 
you as soon as you can . 

Mean ' 

Standard Deviation 

Number 

Almost always 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Almost never 
NR 

Would you say that your chances of 
becoming a respected and law-abiding 
member o£ your community are : 

Mean ' 
Standard Deviation 
Number 

Excellent 
Reasonably good 
Not ver^* good 
Unlikely 
NR 

Would yog say thai: your chances cf 
having a happy homo life in the future 
are ; 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Number 

Excellent 
Reasc^nably good 
Not very good 
Unlikely 
NR 









SL 


ATjL 


1. 93 


2.02 


2.11 


2.06 


2.03 


0.62 


0.87 


0.92 


0.88 


0.83 


119 


127 


12 5 


12 5 


496 


25 


36 


33 


33 


127 


79 


65 


58 


64 


266 


13 


15 . 


21 


16 


66 


2 


11 


13 


12 


38 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 


3.08 


3.20 


3.10 


2.98 


3.09 


0.80 


0.95 


0.92 


0. 98 


0.92 


118 


127 


12 5 


125 


495 


8 


11 


9 


11 


39 ■ 


9 


14 


20 


27 


70 


67 


41 


45 


40 


193 


34 


61 


51 


47 


193 




0 


0 


0 


7 


52 


36 


33 


49 


170 


6 


39 


24 


21 


90 


4 


3 


2 


8 


17 


17 


6 


13 


8 


44 


2 


4 


24 


4 


34 


11 


14 


7 


1 


33 


29 


12 


15 


17 


73 


0 


4 




1 


6 


3 


6 


1 


12 


22 


1 


3 


5 


4 


13 



40. 



41. 



42. 
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How lucky do you feel you have been 
in your life so far : 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Number 

Very lucky 

S omewhat lucky 

Somewhat unlucky 

Unlucky 

NR 

How many enemif ^ do you feel you ive? 
Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Number 

A great many 

Some 

A few 

Almost none 
NR 

How did you hear about the NYC, that is 
what made you think of enrolling in 
the NYC ? 

Friends 

Relatives and family friends 
Employment Service^ YOC 
School 

Court or police 

Training programs other than NYC 
Other community organizations 
Advertisements , announcements » signs 
NYC, including summer program of NYC 

NR, NA (Irrelevant response, source 
not reported) 




20 



h 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


2 


4 


3 


14 


23 


14 


^7 


42 


41 


124 


0 


2 


2 


0 


4 


105 


57 


32 


49 


243 


0 


3 


4 


1 


8 



43, What are some of the things you would 
like to get out of being in the NYC? 

Educational only ; "Learn all I can" 

Vocational only ; "Learn ^ trade" 

Personal development on ly ; *^^elp go 
in the right direction*' 

Educational and vocational ; "Diploma 
and a trade" ^ 

Educational and personal ; " Educ^at i on , 
learn more about NYC" 

0 13 29 9 51 Vocational and personal ; "Training, 

responsibility"; "Better life, learn 
how to do things" 

0 20 10 5 35 - Educational, vocational, and personal : 

"Back to school and finish education, 
get a job, and keep out of troiable" 

3 1 3 4 11 Inunediate benefits only ; "Have a job ; 

"Financial assistance" ; "Work permit" 

1 0 0 2 3 NR 

44, VThat is the most important thing that 
" you would like to get from it? 

47 56 77 64 244 Vocational (occupation-connected 

objective only) 

55 58 28 39 180 Educational (no occupation-connected 

objective, but educational objective 
specified either- solely or together 
with personal objectives) 

0 11 7 4 22 ' Personal only (vocational and educa- 

tional objectives not mentioned) 

Immediate benefits- only 

Educational and vocational 

NR 



0 


1 


8 


10 


19 


22 


1 


5 


5 


/3 


1 


0 


0 


3 


4 
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A B C SL ALL 

113 90 90 119 417 

. 1 9 ' 1 0 ^^11 

1 10 17 2 ■ 30 

1 6 7 0 14 

4 8 7 1 20 

0.1 2 0 3 

0 3 13 7 



Is'^there anvthincr about the- appearance , 
attitude, or phvsicul condition of ;the 
enrollee which you (interviewer) feel 
would tend to restrict his employ ability 
chances? 

No, ^nothing about appearance, attitude, 
or physical condition 

Yes, appearance only ; disheveled; very 

unclean-untidy 
• - ^ 
Yes , att itude , appearance ; lack* of 

self-assurance, short temper 

Yes, physical characteristics or 
condition ; overweight, epilepsy in 
certain work situations 

Yes> cognition and/or communication ; 
"reading on 2nd grade level"; 
prpbiems expressing himself 

Yes> otiiejc M :.>:aorial cucuLat^Lcristlcs , 
plus other ,restrictions : poor 
education, youthful age 

NR 
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PART III. INDIVIDUAL EMPLOYABILITY. PLAN 
(MRP/NYC 02) 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 












2. 


-Enrollee's maior vocational 






• 






interest 


13 


5 


15 


15 


48 


Professional, technical 


39 


26 


37. 


38 


140 


Clerical, sales , u 


29 


22 


60 


21 


132 


Service < . 


28 


64 


11 


31 


134 


Crafts, trades, operatives 


8 


9 . 


1 


8 


26 


Don't know, undecided 


0 


1 


1 


/ 


3 


Interested in education xather 












than vocation 


' 8 


0 


0 


11 


19 

«... 

• 


No report 






• 




• 3. 


Addi+-.ional areas of vocational- 












interest? \ ' , 


40 


. 87 


48 


78 


253 


Yes 


85 


4.0 


77 


47 


249 


No, no report 












Area of secondary vocational 












' interest 


10 


8 


4 


10 


32 


Professional, technical ^ 


18 


17 • 


23 


22 


80 


Clerical,* sales 


3 


^ 26 


14 


21 


64 


Service ^ " ^ 


9 


36 


7 


25 


77 


Crafts, trades, operatives 


85 


40 


77 


47 


243 


No report, not applicable 












Ik- ' - 










181 
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B 






ALL 












6. 


Enrollee plans to use NYC 
experience ass 


75 


42 


69 


41 


227 


Preparation for qualifying 
for a full-time job 


4 


14 


4 


32 


54 


Way of qualifying for other 
vocational training 


0 


6 


d 




1 Q 


Preparation for returning to 


10 


31 


.2 


11 


54 


vocational interest 


6 


11 


4 


4 


25 


Means of earning money; becoming 
trained is secondary 


8 


1 


3 


, 6 


1.8 


Explore and prepare 


5 


7 


0 


1 


13 


Means of obtaining GED; 
complete education 


0 


12 


35 


1 


48 


Education and job 


0 


.1 


2 


1 


4 


Education and more training 


17 


2 


1 


20 


40 


No report 



101 

22 

0 
2 



96 

29 

1 
1 



101 
23 
1 



89 
23 



12 



387 

97 

•J 
15 



8. Impressions of enrollee 's 
assets and liabilities : 

Job skills 

Has no ^skills relevant to 
Employability Plan 

Has some skill, but needs to 
increase it 

Present skills are adequate to 
. achieve Employability Plan 



NO .report 
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192 . 



ALL 



9. Impressions of enrollee's 
assets and liabilities ; 

Work experience 

211 Has never had a job 

Ha.s worked, but did not make a 
satisfactory adjustment to 
121 the world of work 

Has performed satisfactorily 
156 on the job 

14 No report 



10 . Impressions of enrollee*s 
assets and liabilities : 

Education 

Fduc^.t- iona 1 '^^^ir*? encies would 
238 hinder godl achievement 

Goal achievement would be 
facilitated by brush-up 
184 and review 

Educational background is 

adequate to achieve immediate 
64 occupational goal 

16 No report 



11 . Impressions of enrollee's 
assets and liabilities : 

Personal characteristics ! 

Makes a poor impression; 
probably could not get or 
62 keep a job at this, time 

Doesn't make a bad impression, 
293 but improvement is needed - 

An attractive person that should. 
134 interest most employers 

13 No report 



183. 



25 





B 






ALL 












12. 


Does i '^nrollee have a 












reasOi! ; understandina 6f the 












mm 1 "i f 3 " ■ ' ■ on^ nopdprf to nchievG 












employmo ' i'^i the areas of his 












vocation ; . i .orost? 




112 


116 


95 


'05 


Yes 


27 


8 


o 

o 


XS 




riO 












Mo-?- avAr^li T r»^4Vi 1 f ^/rjr'^i'f" "i on?? 1 
five o 4. X ^ OA.* J. i^rSv'^Cki. k^iicL^ 


7 


7 


1 


4 


19 


i nt e r e s s i xc 1 1? a.c ) 


9 


0 


0 


11 




No repoit 












Is this vocational qoal 












reasonable in terms of his 












assets and liabilities? 


91 


XOU 


J X / 


OO 




X So 










O / 






1 
1 


















14. 


Is chis vocational croal 












reasonable in terms of his 












current attitudes toward 












school and traininq? 


89 


110 


110 


80 


389 


Yes 


17 


8 


14 


28 


67 


No 


19 


9 


1 


17 


46 


No report, rot .vlicabl.e 










16. 


• 

Is thr enroller fully .aware of 












the occupatioAi^l opportunities 












available to i7..m? 


58 


109 


92 


84' 


343 


Yes 


56 


12 


33 


29 . 


130 


No 


11 


. 6 


0 


12 


29 


No repo^ - 




184 



26 



B C SL ALL 



25. The enrollee's educational 
goal is ; 

To earn a diploma, degree, or 
certificate for academic work 

3 6 9 21 39 beyond the high school level 

To fulfill requirements for a 
38 14 50 16 118 high school diploma 

45 51 21 54 171 To prepare for the GED tei:t 

To earn credits for academic: 
0 110 2 work completed 

To increase skills relevant to 
5 28 41 21 9: desired vocation 

Not applicable (no education 
30 26 0 0 ! u component in lEP) 

4 1 3 li 21 No report 



26 • Is enrollee involved in an y 

other educational progratm outsid: 
of the t TYC? 

Yes 

— Night school 

— Special site rograms (Model 
Cities ^'School 30" (GED) 
Baltimore; Juvenile Court 
(GED) St. Louis; VIP 
St. Louis 
— -No report 

No 

No report 



1 


4 


9 


1 


15 


0 


1 


0 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


3 


121 


122 


114 


107 


464 


3 


0 


2 


11 


16 



■\. 



O . i 18:j 

FRir 



27 



SL ALL 

28. Relationship of personal 

characteristics to Employability 
Plan objectives ; 

Appearance 

6 31 Enrollee'js appearance must be 

greatly improved 

72 233 Some improvement in appearance 

will be necessary 

3b 223 No improvements are necessary 

11 15 No report 



29. Speech 

10 27 Enrollee • s speech must be 

greatly improved 

7 *^ '^70 Soino ^ ^pro v^"^'*ri^ in ^^'^^ch 

be necessary 

30 187 No improvements are necessary 

12 18 No report 



30. Self-confidence 

12 52 Enrollee ' s self-confidence must 

greatly increased 

77 293 Some increase in self-confidence 

will be necessary 

25 141 No increase is necessary 

11 16 No report 



186 



28 



L 1 . C SL ALL 

31. Hostile attitude towards 
authority 

4 2 12 13 31 Enrollee's attitude toward 

authority must be greatly 
improved 

30 27 35 57 149 Some improvement in attitude 

toward authority will be 
necessary 

86 98 76 43 303 No improvement is necessary 

5 0 2 12 19 No report 



32 . Se 1 f -management 

13 9 19 22 63 Enrollee's self -management 

abilities must be greatly 
improved 

68 46 70 £3 252 Son;e imprcvcnont in self- 

management abilities will 
be necessary 

33 66 34 20 153 No improvement is necessary 

11 6 2 • 13 . 34 No report 



34c Supportive services planned for 
enrollee ; 

Medical 



48 


0 


0 


9 


57 


Medical examination 


0 


1 


0 


8 


9 


Treatment as needed 


1 


0' 


0 


0 


1 


Psychiatric care 


76 


126 


125 


108 


435 


None reported 












Dental 


24 


1 


0 


3 


28 


Dental examination 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Treatment 


0 


,7 


0 


5 


12 


Dental services needed. 












not yet developed 


.00 


119 


125 


117 


461 


None reported 



Er|c 187 



29 



B 



SL 



ALL 



41 
3 



0 
0 



34 . Supportive services planned for 
enrollee ; (cont.) 

Day care 

7 12 I 60 Day care planned^ 

0 1 "4 Day care needed, but plans not 

yet developed 



81 


127 


118 


112 


438 


None reported 

Other planned services 


0 


13 


0 


4 


17 


Optical 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Speech therapy 


35 


4 


0 


0 


39 • 


Vocational evaluation 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Big Bifother (Juvenile Court) 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Transportation allowance 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


Drug abuse program 


43 


5 


7 


23 


78 


Not applicable (no "other" 
services planned, but 
services reported in #34) 


47 


102 


116 


98 


363 


No report (no services reported 



35. . Planned hours per week in the NY 



31.58 


31.17 


31.92 


35.90 


32.54 


Mean 


6.69 


2.10 


0.91 


2.34 


4.15 


Standard deviation 


120 


127 


121 


108 


476 


Number 


30 


7 


1 


1 


39 


Less than 30 hours per 


11 


22 


0 


0 


' 33 


30 hours per week 


8 


98 


120 


4 


230 


32 hours per week 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


33 hours per week 


53 


0 


0 


0 


53 


35 hours per week 


0 


0 


0 


95 


95 


36 hours per week 


17 


0 


0 


7 


24 


38, 40 hours per week 


5 


0 


4 


17 


26 


No report 




188 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 










36 & 


2.49 


1.22 


2.70 


4.59 


2.74 


3.63 


0.66 


1.81 


7.05 


4.22 


122 


125 


125 


122 


494 


50 


101 


20 


62 


233 


31 




64 


9 


123 


13 


3 


11 


6 


33 


20 


2 


28 


25 


75 


6 


0 


1 


8 


15 


2 


0 


1 


12 


15 


3 


2 


0 


3 


8 


17.92 


18.18 


22.50 


20.14 


19.90 


5.85 


8.00 


4.02 


5.80 


5.69 


118 


62 


121 


• 109 


410 


15 


1 


5 


4 


25 


14 


27 


2 


25 


68 


20 


1 


0 


1 


22 


17 


2 


12 


4 


35 


6 


0 


0 


4 


; 10 


46 


31 


102 


71 


: 250 


7 




A 


lo 


92 


38.59 


16.07 


28.55 


22.81 


26.50 


26.12 


30.41 


13.36 


18.80 


24.74 


120 


126 


121 


105 


472 



37. 



38. 



9.. 



1 o rk 



30 



Weeks between enrollment date 
and operational date of lEP 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

.1 week or less 

2 w^eks 

3 weeks 
4-7 weeks' 
8-11 weeks 

12 weeks, or more 
No report 

Number of months in the program 
reauircd for ^he pnroiiee r.o 
meet his goals 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

Less than 12 months 

12 months 

13-17 months 

18 months 

19-23 months 

24 months 

No report 

Estimated proportion cf planned 
program time in ; 

Skill training 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 



31 



B 



SL 



ALL 



39. 



E s^:imated proportion of planned 
program time in ; 

Skill training (con t.) 



22 


96 


12 


37 


167 


Less than 10% 


2 


0 


3 


1 


6 


10-19% 




0 


28 


9 


42 


20-29% 


44 


0 


35 


31 


110 


30-39% 


4 


10 


39 


15 


68 


40-49% 


14 


1 


0 


11 


26 


50-5^ 


12 


1 


4 


0 


17 


60-69% 


3 


1 


0 


J. 


5 


70-79% 


14 


17 


0 


0 


.31 • 


80%, cr more 


5 


1 


4 


20 


30 


No report 












Worlc experience 


27 . 21 


38.41 


36. 69 


31 . 60 


32.61 


Moan 


22 74 


22 . 89 


14 66 


15 . 75 


19. 98 


Standard deviation 


120 


126 


121 


105 


472" 


Number ^ 


26 


26 


5 . 


3 


60 


Less than 10% 


8 


0 


0 


11 


19 


10-19% 


24 


0 


24 


30 


78 


20-29% 




A 
H 






J. W X 




2 


68 


33 


2 


105 


40-49% 


3 


8 


27 


28 


66 


50-59% 


0 


10 


9 


2 


21 


60-6y/c 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


70-79% 


11 


10 


0 


0 


21 


80%, or more 


5 


1 


4 


20 


30 


' No report 












Remedial education 


24.64 


28.41 


24.09 


32.95 


27.36 


Mean 


23.82 


20.50 


6.55 


10.24 


17.34 


Standard deviation 


120 


126 


121 


105 


472 


Number 



ERIC 



190 



32 





n 




CT 


AJ-iU 








U 


ol 






ft 


c 




6 


1 


70 


20 


97 


46 


2 


44 


46 


138 


6 


72 


2 


26 


106 


5 


9 


0 


6 


20 


1 


0 


1 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


1 


7 


5 

1 


1 


4 


20 


30 


5.56 


15.08 


10.58 


12.25 


10.88 


4.95 


8. 34 


2 83 


5 80 


fi ft? 

Q . O ^ 


•" no 


126 


121 


105 


472 


89 


5 


0 


12 


1&6 


28 


72 


118 


73 


291 


3 


37 


1 


18 


59 


0. 


12 


2 


2 


16. 


5 


1 


4 


20 


30 


3.16 


1.90 


0.00 


0.38 


1.40 


4.69 


4.09 


0.00 


2.47 


3.60 


120 


126 


121 


105 


472 


112 


106 . 


121 


103 


442 


4 


19 


0 


1 


24 


3 


1 


0 


1. 


5 


I 


0 


0 


0 


1 


5 


1 


4 


20 


30 



Remedial education (cont . ) 
Less than 1096 
10-19?t 
20-29?t 
30-39?t 

40-499f ^ 
50-5996 
60-6996 
70-7956 

8096, or more 
No report 

Counseling 
Mean 

Standard deviation 
Ilurricr 

Less than 1096 
10-1996 
20-2996 
30-4996 
No report 

Other services 
Mean 

Standards deviation 
Number 

Less than 1096 
10-1936 
20-2^ 
30-3996 
No report 



33 




h 


1 


C 


SL 


ALL 












40. & 41. 


Are there any impediments which 












TnicrVit r)r#»vfnt thfcj onrollee from 












achievina his Emplovability Plan7 


88 


110 
























Q 

o 


gL 

o 


1 n 
xu 




"I" T -l-n ^ mrit 1 vat ion 


2 


4 


2 


*» 
















conditions 


0 


3 


1 


0 


4 


Cognition and/or. communication 


0 


0 


0 


I 


1 


Institutionalization 


1 

X 






1 


3 


Pregnancy and/or institutional- 












ization 




KJ 


ft 


1 


4 


Pmnlnva'h il it" V Plan inaDDroDT iate 




1 


1 








4 


0 


c 
3 


X J. 






0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Drug addiction 










42. 


RatincT of enrollee's motivation 




J ■ 








and interest in completing his 












Ji y d J.J ^ ^ i>» y ■^cLii 


3~r7i— 


— 3v6 7 - 


3. 30 


3.53 


3. 55 


Mean 


0.96 


0.79 


1.06 


1.15 


1.00 


Standard deviation 


, 116 


122 


121 


97 


456 


. Number 


2 


1 


8 


8 


19 


1 - Poorly motivated, indifferen' 


9 


5 


14 • 


6 


34 


2 - 


36 


43 


50 


31 


160 


3 - 


43 


57 


32 


31 


163 


4 ■ ' ' ^ 


26 


16 


17 


21 


80 


5 - Well motivated, very 












interested 


9 


5 


4 


28 


46 


No report 



4 

\ 
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o 

ERIC • 



34 



A 


J3 


c 


SL 


ALL 

4 


1.42 


0.50 


3.50 


1.81 


1.80 


1.31 


0.50 


0.55 


1.42 


1.50 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


41 


64 


0 


46 


151 


37 


63 


0 


1 


101 


6 


0 


3 


9 


18 


36 


0 


57 


69 


162 


5 


0 


65 


0 


70 


79 


127 


0 


54 


260 


0 


0 


122 


0 


122 


0 


0 




-1 ^ 


7 2 




U 




U 




0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


77 


127 


2 


47 


253 


2 


0 


123 


0 


125 


0 


0 


0 


7o 


7o 


46 


0 


0 


0 


46 


125 


127 


123 


49 


424 


0 


0 


0 


74 


74 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


49 


127 


5 


125 


306 


67 


0 


120 


0 


187 


9 


0 


0 


0 


9 



Er|c 193 



Number of ability and/or 
achievement tests reported 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Kinds of tests reported ; 

Reading 

None 

Gates-McGinitie 
C«Lifczmici Achicvorr'.Gnt (CAT) 
Wide -Range (WRAT) 
No report 

Math 

None 

PSA 

CAT 

WRAT 

Language 
None 

CAT (language) 
Vocabulary 
No report 

General IQ 
None 
Beta 
Otis 



35 



A B C SL ALL 

Kinds of tests reported ; (cont.) 
Ot her 

General ability (GATE) 
0 63 0 0 63 Yes 

125 64 125 125 439 No - 

Dexterity (Purdue) 
0 0 65 0 65 Yes 

125 127 60 125 437 No 

Clerical' aptitude 
0 0 3 0 3 Yes 

125 127 122 125 499 No 

Weeks in test period (weeks 
between dates of earliest and 
latest tests ) 

I. 06 - — 0.07 0.12 0.28 Mean 

2.44 - — 0.57 0.32 1.25 Standard deviation 

68 125 68 321 Number 

Tebt results 

Grade placement: reading 
6,74 - — ,6.80 6.93 6.82 Mean 

3.15 - — 2.56 1^.69 2.48 .^Standard deviatioiv - 

45 123 67 235 Number 

Grade placement: math 

5.56 5.39 7.06 5.95 Mean 

2.00 - — • 1.35 1.30 i.66 Standard deviation 

47 - — 120 77 244 Number 

Grade placement: language 

- — 6.20 7.24 7.23 Mean 

- — - — 0.00 1.92 1.91 Standard deviation 
1 74 75 Number 

Score: general intelligence 
91.4 r 96.0 - — 94.2 Mean 

II. 0 - — 11.4 - — 11.4 Standard deviation 
76 \ 119 195 Number 



FRir 
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PART IV. MONTHLY REPORT ON REMEDIAL EDUCATION 

(MRP/NYC 03) 



A 


B 




SL 


TV T T 

ALL 


.0.78 
8.94 

125 


9.90 
6.90 
127 


11.58 
8.07 

125 


9.90 
7.32 
125 


10.54 
7.85 

502 


58 


52 


46 


50 


206 


23 


31 


27 


38 


119 


13 


28 


23 


14 


78 


13 


12 


20 




b J 


18 


4 


. 9 


5 


36 


2.74 


2.31 


1.37,^ 


1.04 


1.74 


2.37 

78 


2.52 
91 


2.24 
115 


.0.23 
125 


2.08 
409 


47 


65 


111 


124 


347 


25 


19 


1 


3. 


46 


6 


7 


3 


0 


16 


47 


36 


10 


0 ' 


93 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



Number of monthly reporting 
periods in record 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

0-6 

7-12 

13 - 18 

19 - 24 

25, or more 



First monthly report with 
scheduled education 

Mean 



Standard deviation 
Number 

1 or 2 

3-6 

7, or later 

No report, not applicable 
Total 



ERiC 19; 



37 



h 


o 


i 




4.78 
6.70 
122 


5.18 

C OA 
D . ZU 

127 


6.77 

125 


9.37 

125 


47 


36 


10 


0 


45 


56 


67 


52 


13 


\7 


27 


37 


7 


11 


12 


16 


10 


7 


9 


20 


3 


0 


0 


0 


125 


127 


125 


125 


1 


3 


2 


3 




2 


Jo 


± 


39 


30 


17 


75 


0 


0 


2 


' 1 


7 


54 


56 


42 


47 


38 


10 


3 


125 


127 


125 


125 



19 

o 

ERIC 



ALL 

Number of monthly reports 
with scheduled education 

6.53 Mean 

6,74 Standard deviation 

499 Number 

93 None 
220 1^6 

94 7-12 
46 13 • 18 

46 19, or more 

3 No report, not applicable 

502 . . Total 

4. Educational goal, earliest 
monthly report 

9 To earn a diploma, degree 07 

certificate for academic wor 
beyond high, school 

72 To fulfill requirements for a 

high..schpql_.diplpma 

161 To prepare for the GED test 

3 TO earn credits for academic 

work completed 

159 Improvement of reading and 

math skills in order to quali- 
fy for a job 

98 No report, not applicable 

502 Total 



38 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


1.99 


15.31 


9.67 


12.38 


13.53 


i.59 


3.76 


4.47 


2.91 


5.52 


78 


91 


115 


125 


409 






♦ 






.86 


32.24 


25.34 


44.65 


32.52 


..40 


32.50 


18. 96 


14. 96. 


28.24 


122 


125 


119 


120 


486 


69 


56 


53 


a 


186 


17 


23 


43 


18 


lol 


14 


19 


15 


87 


135 


22 


27 


8 . 


7 


64 


9 


7 


0 


0 


16 


12 S 


127 


125 


125 


502 



5 . Scheduled weekly educati on 

hou^s, earliest monthly report 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 



6. Average scheduled education 
hours per complete monthly 
report 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

Scheduled hours by site 

0-19 

20-39 

40-59 

60, or more 

No report, not applicable 
Total 



1.04 
.27 
122 


19.28 
27.98 
125 


19.77 
18.23 
119 


25.91 
15.31 
120 


21.98 
24.61 
486 


74 


83 


68 


33 


253 


20 


19 


38 


68 


145 


12 


11 


5 


18 


46 


16 


12 


8 


1 


37 


3 


2 


6 


5 


16 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



7 . Average attended hours per 
complete monthly report 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

Attended hours by site 
0-19 
20 - 39 
40 - 59 
60, or more 
• No report, not applicable 
Total 



EKLC 



197 



39 



St B C SL ALL 



Total attended hours in 
education 



211.14 170.98 212.06 286.34 218.68 Mean 



.23 
100 


281.46 
122 


265.59 
121 


296.31 
109 


298.77 
452 


Standard deviation 
Number 


50 


49 


19 


15 


133 


0-9 


17 


30 


38 


26 


111 


10 - 99 


7 


14 


24 


17 


62 


100 - 199 


2 


5 


13 


11 


31 


200 - 299 


1 


2 


6 


9 


18 


300 - 399 


5 


5 


4 


6 


20 


400 - 499 


18 


17 


17 


25 


77 


500, or more 


25 


5 


4 


16 


50 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 



8. Inte rest rat inq in educa t ioi 
earliest monthly report (1 - 
Total disinterest; 5-Alwavs 
interested 



3.83 


3.58 


3.37 


3.62 


3.58 


Mean 


0.94 

75 


0.99 

83 


0.95 
110 


0.77 
116 


0.91 
384 


Standard deviation 
Number 


1 


6 


4 


1 


12 


1-Total disinterest 


6 


2 


16 


8 


32 


2- 


16 


23 


33 


34 


106 


3- 


34 


42 


49 


64 


189 


4- 


18 


10 


8 


9 


45 


5-Always interested 


50 


44 


15 


9 


118 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 



198 



40 



A 


4 


C 




ALL 


3.60 
0.92 
75 


2.82 
1.26 
82 


3.32 
0.99 
109 


2.88 
1.07 
116 


3,13 
1.10 

382 


3 


18 


6 ' 


' M6 


43 


5 


14 


13 


20 


52 


19 


20 


40 


48 


127 


40 


25 


40 


26 


131 


8 


5 


10 


6 


29 


50 


45 


16 


9 


120 


125 


l27 


125 


125 


502 


3.15 
1.02 

7 b 


2,57 
0,94 


2, 98 
1. 00 


2.93 
0.84 

117 


2,91 
0.96 


8 


12 


12 


5 


37 


5 


25 


16 


26 


72 


35 


34 


48 


62 


179 


22 


11 


30 


20 


83 


5 


1 


4 


4 


14 


50 


44 


15 


8 


117 


125 


J.27 


125 


125 


502 



Interest rating in education ^ 
latest monthly report 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

1-Total disinterest 

2- 

3- 

4- 

5 -Always interested 

No report, not applicable 

Total 

9, Progress rating in education , 
earliest monthly report (1 - 
' No progress; 5-Qutstandinq 
progress 

Mean 

Standard deviation 

Nu n\ber 

1-No progress 

2- 

3- 
4- 

5 -Outstanding progress 
No report, not applicable 
Total 



199 



41 



ERIC 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


Proaress ratinq in education. 


3.04 
1.12 

"7 ti 
/O 


2.30 
1.20 


2.94 
1.10 

109 


2.42 
1.07 
117 


2.67 
1.15 

383 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
NuTtiber 


13 


27 


14 


24 


78 


1-No progress 


5 


21 


23 


43 


92 


2- 


24 


:.5 


36 


32 


107 


3- 


32 


14 


33 


13 


92 


4- 


1 


3 


5 


5 


14 


5-Outstanding progress 


50 


45 


16 


8 


119 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


• Total 



Nuiriber of different education 
s ites in record 



56 


65 


54 


75 


250 


1 

a. 


14 


21 


37 


34 


106 


2 


3 


3 


16 


11 


33 


3 


4 


. 1_ _ 


7 


5 


17 


4-9 


48 


37 


11 


0 


96 


No report. 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 



200 



42 



B C SL ALL 



Remedial education site 



25 Atlanta Area Technical School 

3 Learning Skills Center 
2 Literacy Foundation 

10 Postal Street Academy 

23 Evening high school 

10 AEESC high school 

4 Adult Basic Education Center 

83 Madison school (#456A) 

3 Morgan State 

3 Coppin State 
1 ' Calvert Annex 

i Continuations 

4 Evening school 

32 Cincinnati General Hospital 

12 Federal Building 

22 McMillan Adult Center 

1 Taft Center 

1 Uniiiariaxi Church 

38 NYC Education Center, ALP 

1 OIC 

2 Clerical Co-op 

. 19 YWCA, NYC office/ Victor's 

bus ine ss s chool 

29 Military Personnel Records 
Center 

21 National Personnel Records 

20 Jewish Community Hospital 

11 VA Hospital 

2 Voluntary Improvement Program 

10 St. Stephen's 

13 Homer G. Phillips Hospital 

48 37 11 0 96 No report, not applicable 

125 127 125 125 502 Total 



201 



FRir 



43 



PART V, MONTHLY REPORT ON SKILI 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


24 


29 


42 


8 


103 


14 


11 


6 


4 


35 


23 


7 


12 


21 


63 


64 


80 


65 


92 


301 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


2 • o** 
4.57 
121 


1.68 
3.50 
127 


^ • ^ o 

5.10 
125 


2.02 
4.12 
125 


2 _ c 2 
4.41 

498 


64 


80 


65 


92 


301 


37 


37 


29 


16 

* . „ 


119 


12 


5 


22 


11 


50 


8 


5 


9 


6 


28 


4 


0 


0 


0 


4 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



rRi'^.XNING (MRP/NYC 04) 



First monthly report with 
scheduled^ skill training 

1 or 2 
3-6 

7, ^r later 

No report, not applicable 
Total 

Number of monthly reports 
with scheduled skill training 

standard deviation 
Number 

None 

1 -'6. 

7-12 

13, or more 

No report, not applicable 
Total 



ERIC A 



202 



44 





B 


» '1 


SI*. 

• 


ALL 


24 


17 


33 


18 


92 


7 


0 


7 


0 


14 


6 


3 


7 


1 


1 "7 

17 


1 


3 


1 


0 


C 

D 


5 


0 


0 


4 


9 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


6 


10 


3 


3 


22 


5 


9 


2 


0 


16 


7 


5 


6 


6 


24 


64 


80 


65 


92 


301 


125 


, 127 


125 


125 


502 



3. Kind of skill training ^ > . .V 

Office clerical, keypunch 

Sales, sales and clerical, 
financial clerical 

Health service, hospital work 

Child carei 

Cosmetology, barber 

Teaching job, teaching aide, 
other service or "professional" 

Auto mechanics, auto body 

Carpentry, construction 

• Other crafts and trades 

No report, not applicable 

Total £^ 



4. Scheduled weeklv hours in 
skill training 

28.97 22.98 22.40 21.30 24.28 Mean 
9.83 11.94 5.13 10.85 9.97. Standard deviation 

1 50 54 60 33-^ ^ 207^ - — Number _ 

5. Average scheduled skill train 
ing hours per complete monthl 
report 



1.46 
:.40 
118 


17 . -.7 
34.48 
122 


29.95 
39.50 
110 


12.80 
28.24 
119 


22.00 
37.06 
469 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Nuitiber 

Scheduled hours by site 


79 


88 


66 


93 


326 


0-19 hours 


7 


17 


7 


8 


39 


20 - 39 


6 


4 


10 


10 


30 


40 - 59 


26 


13 


27 


8 


74 


60, or' more 


7 


5 


15 


6 


33 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 



203 



45 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


o • Averaqe atuenaea roonunJ-y 
report skill traininq hou; 


24. 98 
38.98 
124 


11 34 
26.96 
122 


21 flO 
31.98 
122 


17.91 
122 


20.70 
490 


Standard deviation 
Number 

Attended hours by site 


85 


103 


82 


101 


371 


0-19 hours 


9 


9 


10 


9 


37 


20 - 39 


6 


2 


9 


9 


26 


40-59 


24 


8 


21 


3 


56 


60, or more 


1 


5 


3 


3 


12 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 

Total attended hours in 


282.45 

coo £ Q 

D J2 .69 
111 


137 .80 
372 . 10 
12,5 


259.13 
421 . 95 
125 


119.22 
275.72 
120 


198.08 
413 . 22 
481 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


71 


101 


78 


96 


346 


0-9 hours 


26 


16 


37 


' 21 


- 100 


10 - 99 


13 


7 


9 


3 


32 


100 - 199 


1 


1 


1 


0 


3 


200, or more 


14 


2 


0 


5 


21 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 



204 



fiL fi £ SL ALL 

^ - ?• Interest ratings in skill 

training^ earliest monthly 
repbrt (1-Total disinterest ; 
5-Alwav3 interested ) 



1 



3.96 ' . 
0.72 

55 


3.40 
1.09 
43 


3.50 
1.03 
58 


4.13 
0.72 

31 


• 3.72 
0.96 

187 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


1 


4 


0 


0 


5 


1-Total disinterest 


0 


3 


12 


0 


15 


* 

2- 


9 


13 


16 


6 


44 


3- 


35 


18 


19 


15 


87 


4- 


10 


5 


11 


10 


36 


5-Always interested 


70 


84 


67 


94 


315 . 


* No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


,125 


502 


Total 



Interest rating in skill 
training, latest: montiniv 
report. (1-Total disinterest ; 
"S-Alvays interested) 



3.85 
0.82 

53 


3.26 
1.38 
43 


3.33 
1.00 
58 


3.45 
0.99 
31 


3.48 
1.07 

185 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


' 0 


7 


2 


2 


11 


1-Total disinterest 


4 


. 5 


10 


2 


21 


2- 


10 


11 


19 


10 


50 


3- 


29 


10 


21 


14 


74 


4- 


, 10 


10 


6 


3 


29 


5 -Always irttereq,ted 


72 


- 84 


67 


94 


317 . 


No report, !not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total I 



20") 

ERIC 



47 





Q 




QT 


3.22 
0.83 
5S 


2. 77 
1.00 
43 


2.93 
1.12 

58 


3.79 
0.52 
31 


1 


5 


6 


X. 


9 


12 


14 


3 


24 


14 


' 22 


14 


19 


12 


10 


12 


"2 


0 


6 


1 


70 


84 


67 


94 


125 


127 


125 


125 





3.45 


2.77 


2.81 


3.00 




0.89 


1.29 


1.13 


i.26 




53 


43 


58 


31 




1 


9 


8 


5 




7 


10 


17 


6 




16 


10 


13 


7 


i 


25 


10 


18 


10 




4 


4 


2 


3 




72 


84 


67 


94 




125 


127 


125 


125 



ALL 

Progress rating in skill 
training, earliest monthly 
report (1-No progress; 5 - 
outstanding progress ) 

3 . 04 Mean 

0.98 Standard deviation 

187 Nuntber 

13 1-No progress 

38 2- 

74 3- 

53 4- 

9 5-Outstanding progress 

315 No report, not applicable 

502 Total 

Progre s s ratin g in skill 
training, latest. TTtOnthly 
report (1-No progress; 5 * 
o utstanding progress ) 

3.02 Mean 

1.16 Standard deviation 

195 Number 

23 1-No progress 

40 2- 

46 3- 

63 4- 

13 5-Outstanding progress 

317 No report, not applicable 

502 Total 



ERIC ' 



20 '3 



48 



h 1. £• ^ 

11. Skill training site 



5 


4 


40 


1 


50 


0 


2 


8 


10 


20 


••D 




0 


6 


84 


4 


2 


0 


6 


12 


1 


4 


5 


3 


13 


3 


0 


3 


7 


13 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


0 


0 


3 


0 


3 


1 


2 


0 


0 


3 


65 


80 


65 


92 


302 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



Sites of concentrated sXill 
training in a learning setting 

NYC "classroom" skill train- 
ing programs 

Federally supported skill 
training programs, OIC, 
BOC, MDTA 

Public trade schools or train- 
ing facilities 

Private trade schools 

Sites of non-concentrated 
skill training in a work 
setting 

Hospital 

Federal agency other than 
hospital 

Other state and municipal 
agencie.'^ 

Community agencies and 
organizations 

Private businesses 

No report, not applicable 

Total 



2 0 7 

ERIC 



PART VI. MONTHLY REPORT ON WORK EXPERIENCE 

(MRP/NYC 05) 



A 


B 


C 






First monthly report with 
scheduled work experience 


1.58 
2.24 
85 


1.39 
1.36 

113 


2.16 
2.91 
106 


1.16 
1.40 
119 


1.56 
2.07 
423 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


78 


105 


87 


117 


387 


1 or 2 


4 


6 


10 


1 


21 


3-6 


3 


2 


9 


1 


15 


1, or later 


40 


14 


19 


6 


79 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 



of mon thly reports 
with scheduled work experience 



4.30 
5.09 
122 


6.66 
5.66 
127 


6.98 
6.98 
125 


7.25 
5.42 
125 


6.31 
5.93 
499 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


38 


11 


19 


6 


74 


None 


54 


67 


57 


52 


230 


1-6 


17 


30 


28 


46 


121 


7-12- 


11 


15 


9 


16 


51 


13-18 


2 


4 


12 


5 


23 


19, or more 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 



208 



. _ 





B 


c 


SL> 


HT T 

ALilj 














3. Kind of work experience; 












earliest assignment 


62 


43 


27 


61 


193 


Clerical 


1 


8 


3 


8 


20 


Custodial and grounds work 


0 


29 


14 


1 


44 


Maintenance 


0 






xo 




Ht>?iT -t-Vi service* ot^ier tlian 












patient care 


0 


1 


17 


3 


21 


Health service ^ patient care 


11 


3 


11 


1 


31 


Child care and work with 










children 




Q 


Q 


10 


30 


Other service work 


0 


1 


2 


3 


6 


Technician (other than health) 












and work with professionals 


6 


6 


4 


13 


29 


Work with craftsmen, mechanics. 












and related persons 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Other 


40 


14 


20 


7 


81 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 












4. Scheduled weeklv work experi- 












ence hours; earliest assignment 


1.61 


19.65 


25.17 


19.98 


20.92 ' 


Mean 


t.25 


5.29 


4.79 


0.18 


4.81 


Standard deviation 


85 


113 


106 


117 


421 


Number 




/ 












( i 








* 



209 

ERIC 



51 



B C SL ALL 



.00 
.04 

122 


56.92 
33.89 
122 


67.73 
46.20 
118 


61.61 
24.92 

115 


53.84 
37.69 
477 


58 


25 


25 


11 


119 


Zl 


Q 
O 


Iz 


10 


51 


13 


19 


13 


17 


62 


30 


70 


68 


11 


245 


3 


5 


7 


10 


24 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


.63 
.68 
122 


41.42 
28.77 
123 


53.31 
39.29 
118 


35.62 
21.75 
115 


37.91 
31.45 
478 


70 


33 


30 


28 


161 


24 


21 


18 


35 


98 


14 


35 


19 


34 


102 


14 


34 


51 


18 


117 


3 


4 


7 


10 


24 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



Average scheduled work 
experience hours per com - 
plete monthly report 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

Scheduled hours by site 

0-19 

20 - 39 

40 - 59 

60, or more 

No report, not applicable 
Total 

Average attended work ex - 

monthly report 

Mes^n 

Standard deviation 
Number 

Attended hours by site 

0-19 

20-39 

40-59 

60, or more 

No report, not applicable 
Total 



210 



h 




C 


SL 

• 


ALL 


235.79 
399. 36 
112 


349.03 
369.23 
116 


574.7 9 
705.51 
119 


299.69 
354.81 

85 


372.15 
505.58 
432 


65 


32 


37 


31 


165 


40 


78 


60 


50 


228 


6 


6 


15 


4 


31 


1 


0 


7 


0 


8 


13 


11 


6 


40 


70 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


3.60 
0.76 
78 


3.22 
1.10 
110 


3.18 
1.09 
105 


3.72 
0.80 
108 


3.42 
0.99 
401 


1 


11 


11 


1 


24 


6 


15 


11 


5 


37 


20 


31 


41 


32 


124 


47 


45 


32 


55 


179 


4 


8 


10 


15 


37 


47 


17 


20 


1? 


101 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



Total number of hours actually 
attended of work experience 

Mean « 

Standard deviation 

Number 

10 - 99 
100 - 199 
200, or more 

No report, not applicable 
Total 

7. Work experience performance 
rating, earliest monthly 
report (1-entirely unsatis- 
f actory and unpromisin q7._5_- 
outst;::ndinq ) 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

1-entirely unsatisfactory 

2" 

3- 

4- 

5-Outstanding 

No report, not applicable ^ 
Total 



211 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


3.19 
1.27 
78 


2.77 
1.27 

111 


2.84 
1.15 
104 


2.98 
1.20 

109 


2.93 
1.23 
402 


12 


28 


21 


19 


80 


10 


15 


11 


13 


1 49 


17 


29 


40 


37 


123 


29 


33 


28 


31 


121 


10 


6 


4 


9 


29 


H / 




z ± 


1 a 

±o 


±uu 










DUZ 


3.95 
0.99 
82 


3.7 3 

1.11 

108 


3.52 
1.07 
104 


3.85 
0.96 
110 


3.75 
1.04 
404 


4 


5 


2 


2 


13 


0 


11 


19 


7 


37 


18 


21 


27 


27 


93 


34 


42 


35 


44 


155 


26 


29 


21 


30 


106 


43 


19 


21 


15 


98 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



Work experience performance 
rating, latest monthly report 

Mean |i 

Standard deviation 

Number 

1-Entirely unsatisfactory 

2- 

3- 

4- 

5 -Out stand ing 

No report, not applicable 

Total 

8. Punctuality rating, earliest 
monthly report (1-Always 
late; 5 - Nev er late) 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

1 -Always late 

2- 

3~ 

4~ 

5 -Never late 

No report, not applicable 
Total 



212 



h. 


& 






All 


3.59 
1.02 
78 


3.29 
1. 18 

106 


3.24 


3.12 
1.08 
108 


3.29 
1. 13 
396 


3 


11 


6 


10 


30 


ft 


12 




19 


64 


21 


35 


28 


35 


119 


32 


31 


28 


36 


127 


14 


17 


17 


8 


56 


47 


21 


21 


17 


106 


125 


127 


X25 


125 


502 


4.22 
1. 08 
82 


3,53 
1 . 32 
110 


3»76 

1 t c 

J-» lb 
l05 


3.75 
1.04 
112 


3.79 
1 . lo 
409 


2 


12 


4 


5 


23 


6 


14 


11 


6 


37 


10 


19 


28 


30 


87 


18 


34 


25 


42 


119 


46 


31 


37 


29 


143 


43 


17 


20 


13 


93 


125 


127 


X25 


125 


502 



Punctuality rating, latest 
monthly report 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

1-Always late 

2- 

3- 

4- 

5-Never late 

No report, not applicable 
Total 

9. Attendance rating, earliest 
monthly report (1-seldom 
comes; 5 -Always comos ) 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

1 -Seldom comes 

2- 

3- 

4- " 

5 - Always comes 

No report, not applicable 
Total 



213 



55 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 














Attendance rating, latest 












monthly report 


3.30 


2.82 


2. 95 


2.75 


2,93 


Mean 


1.51 


1.39 


1.30 


1.30 


1.38 


Standard deviation 


79 


107 


104 


108 


398 


Number 


16 


30 


18 


26 


90 


1- Seldom comes 


11 


11 


21 


20 


63 


2- 


7 


27 


27 


26 


87 


3- 


23 


26 


24 


27 


100 


4- 


22 


13 


14 


9 


58 


5— Alwavs comes 








1 / 




No report, not applicable 


IOC 


TOT 


IOC 


IOC 


c no 


Total 










lU • 


Qualxtv of work ratincf^ 












earliest monthly report 












(1 -Poor ? 5-Kxrf^llent ) 


3.67 


3.33 


3.29 


3.56 


3.45 


Mean 


0.93 


1.11 


0.95 


0.83 


0.97 


Standard deviation 


82 


111 


105 


112 


410 


Number 


3 


10 


2 


1 


16 


1-Poor 


4 


11 


13 


8 


41 


2- 


23 


37 


45 


43 


148 


3- 


39 


38 


28 


47 


152 


4- 


13 


15 


12 


13 


53 


5-Excellent 


43 


16 


20 


13 


92 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


To':<il 



214 



56 



h 


B 




SL 


Allli 


3.62 
X.08 

79 


3.12 
1.18 

108 


3.24 
0.98 
104 


3.27 
0. 9o 

107 


3.29 
1 . Ob 

3 98 


4 


15 


7 


3 


2? 


8 


14 


13 


19 


54 


18 


32 


38 


41 


129 


33 


37 


40 


34 


144 


16 


10 


6 


10 


42 


46 


19 


21 


18 


104 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


3.65 
0. 95 
82 


3.29 
1. 12 

111 


- 

3.25 
0. 95 

105 


3.53 
0 . 88 
112 


3.41 

0 . 

410 


2 


9 


2 


1 


14 


6 


17 


20 


10 


53 


26 


32 


44 


46 


148 


33 


39 


28 


39 


139 


15 


14 


11 


16 


56 


43 


16 


20 


13 


92 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



Quality of work ratin g t 
lettest monthly report 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

1-Poor 

2- 

3- 

4- 

5-Excellent 

No report, not applicable 
Total 

11, Quantity or work rating, 

earliest monthly report (1- 
Does little; S-Highly pro - 
ductive 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

l"Does little 

2- 

3- 

4- 

5 -Highly productive 

No report, not applicable 

Total 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


3.52 
1.07 

79 


3.12 
1.18 
109 


3.20 
0.98 
104 


3.28 
0.94 

107 


3.26 
1.05 
399 


4 


15 


7 


3 


29 


9 


13 


13 


\1 


52 


22 


36 


43 


44 


145 


30 


34 


34 


33 


131 


14 


11 


7 


10 


42 




1 p 

JLO 




1 P 
X. O 


XU J 


X ^ J 










3.87 
0.94. 
82 


3.32 
1.11 
111 


3.30 
1.05 

105 


3.64 
0.93 
112 


3.51 
1.03 
410 


2 


10 


6 


4 


22 


4 


12 


15 


7 


38 


18 


34 


39 


30 


121 


37 


42 


32 


55 


166 


21 


13 


13 


16 


63 


43 


16 


20 


13 


92 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



Quantity of work rating ^ 
latest monthly report 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

1-Does little 

2^ 

3- 

4- 

5-Highly productive 

No report, not applicable 

Total 

12 V Attitude towards work rating , 
eajliest monthly^ report (1- 
Not interested : _5 -Ou tstan ding) 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

1-Not interested 

2- 

3^ 

4- 

5-Out standing 

No report, not applicable 

Total 



216 



58 





B 


c 


SL 


ALL 


3.31 
1.30 

80 


3.06 
1.23 

109 


3.16 
1.13 
104 


3. 21 
1.04 

107 


3 . 18 
1.17 

400 


10 


19 


7 


7 


43 


11 


12 


25 


18 


66 


20 


30 


29 


36 


115 


22 


39 


30 


37 


128 


17 


9 


13 


9 


48 


45 


18 


21 


18 


102 


125 


127 


125 

■ 


125 


502 


4.22 
0.82 
82 


3.85 
1.05 
111 


3.41 
1.03 

105 


3 . 95 
0.89 
112 


3. 84 
1.00 
410 


1 


5 


4 


1 


11 


2 


S 


14 


3 


27 


8 


16 


39 


32 


95 


38 


52 


31 


41 


162 


33 


30 


17 


35 


115 


43 


16 


20 


13 


92 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



Attitude towards work rating , 
l atest monthly report 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Nuniber 

1-Not interested 

2- 

3- 

4- 

5 -Out Stan ding 

No report, not applicable 

Total 

13 Attitude towards authority , 
earliest monthly report 
(1-Hostile ; 5-Cooperative ) 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

l-Hostile 

2- 

3- 

4- 

5-Cooperative 

No report, not applicable 

Total 



217 



59 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


3.88 
1 . 02 
80 


3.49 
1 . 07 
109 


3.46 
1 . 11 

104 


3.56 
0. 99 

107 


2 


y 


6 


4 


5 


8 


12 


10 


20 


26 


35 


32 


27 


53 


30 


44 


26 


13 


21 


17 


45 


18 


21 


18 


125 


127 


125 


. 125 


1 


8 


6 


0 


10 


9 


12 


1 


5 


33 


54 


52 


6 


20 


1 


0 


40 


17 


11 


59 


19 


16 


4 


4 


2 


7 


10 


2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


42 


17 


21 


7 


125 


127 


125 


125 



ERIC 



ALL 



Attitude towards authority 
rating, latest monthly report 

3,58 Mean 

1.06 Standard deviation 

400 Number 

21 l-Ho5tile 

35 2- 

113 3- 

154 4- 

77 5-<:ooperative 

102 No report, not applicable 

502 Total . 

Work experience site^ earliest 
work assignment 

15 Post-secondary schools 

32 Other schools and day care 

centers 

144 Hospitals and health 

facilities 

27 Housing projects 

127 Federal installations other 

than hospitals and Federal 
agencies other than NYC 

43 City or State installations 

or agencies other than hos- 
pitals and housing projects 

21 Non-profit or coiiununity 

service organizations 

2 NYC offices 

4 Other 

87 No report, not applicsQDle 

502 Total 



218 



60 



PART VII. MONTHLY REPORT ON C0U1Q3ELING AND 
SUPPORTIVE SERVICES (MRP/NYC 06)- 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 






• 








First monthly report with 












scnGQuxea xnaj.v.iauai cuuna 












xnq 


1.02 


1.08 


1.01 


1.60 


1.17 


Mean 


0.13 


0.35 


0.09 


1.18 


0.65 


Standard deviation 


125 


125 


124 


117 


491 


Number 


X25 


124 


124 


101 


474 


1 or 2 


0 


3 


1 


24 


.28 


Later 


X25 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 












First^mpnthly report_wJL.th. 












scheduled drouTs counselinq 


2.95 


3.03 


3.49 


1.04 


2.47. 


Mean 


3.48 


2.83 


4.67 


0.24 


3.16 


Standard deviation 


96 


99 


74 


123 


392 


Nximber 


71 


60 


52 


122 


305 ' 


1 or 2 


14 


29 


11 


1 


55 


3-6 


11 


10 


11 


0 


32 


7-22 


29 


28 


51 


2 


110 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 















ERIC 



61 



A B C . SL ALL 

3. Average number o£ scheduled 
meetings^ individual coun- 
seling^ per complete 
monthly report 



2 . 57 
1.17 
120 


4.32 
2.33 
123 


1.90 
0.68 
124 


1.68 
1.34 

119 


2.62 
1.03 
486 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


,10 


. 4 


8 


22 


44 


Less than one 


10 


10 


9 


34 


63 


One 


27 


18 


98 


41 


184 


Two 


48 


16 


6 


13 


83 


Three 


24 


. 21 


3 


3 


51 


Four- 


1 


54 


0 


6 


61 


Five, or more 


5 


4 


i 


6 


16 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 



Average number of scheduled 
meetings, group counseling , 
pen^ complete monthly report 



0.76 
0.96 
120 


1.23 
1.35 

122 


0.23 
0.59 
124 


7.14 
2.63 

118 


2.30 
3.18 

484 


Mean 

. Standard deviation 
Nunibe r 


55 


4.5 


102 


5 


207 


Less than one 


50 


39 


18 


3 


110 


One 


9 


18 


1 


1 


29 


Two 


6 


20 


3 


109 


138 


Three , or more 


5 


5 


1 


7 


18 


No report, not applicabl 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total ' 



220 



62 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


1.85 
120 


2.78 
123 ' 


0.98 
124 


11 18 
5,17 
118 


5 5 3 
4.61 
485 


2.03 
113 


• 

2.92 
125 


2 02 
0.97 
117 


2 01 
• 2.03 
116 


2 . 62 
2.23 
^71 


2 


5 


1 


• 13 


21 


31 


30 


24 


46 


131 


41 


31 


11 


38 


187 


16 


d 


9 


3 


38 


23 


51 


6 


14 


94 


12 


2 


8 


9 


31 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


2 . 48 

1.44 
113 


3 87 
2.92 
125 


1 79 
0.74 
117 


1.78 
1.43 
117 


2. 50 

2.03 
472 


5 


7 


1 


^4 


27 


23 


25 


36 


42 


126 


36 


29 


71 


40 


176 


24 


5 


6 


9 


44 


25 


59 


3 


12 


99 


12 


2 


8 


8 


30 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



A verage number of scheduled 
meetings^ all counseling , 
per complete monthly report 

Mean 

Standard f^eviation 
Number 



Scheduled hours, individual 
counseling, earliest monthly 
report 

Mean . 

Standard deviation 
Number 

Less than one 

One 

Two 

Tiiree 

Four, or more 

No report, not applicable 

Total 



Scheduled hours, individual 
counseling, latest monthly 
report 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

Less than one 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four, or more 

No report, not applicable 

Total 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


1.78 
113 


1.84 
125 


1-03 
114 


8.12 

116 


3.18 
468 


23 


30 


47 


3 


105 


57 


39 


39 


0 


135 


12 


31 


11 


2 


56 


2 


6 


12 


2 


22 


17 


• 19 


5 


109 


150 


12 


2 


11 


9 


34 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


1.69 
^ . w ^ 
112 


1.61 

J. . U*T 

125 


0.89 

1 on 

114 


7.97 
^ . ^ 

116 


3.03 

467 


24 


32 


47 


3 


106 


47 


35 


45 


1 


128 


26 


38 


12 


2 


78 


4 


4 


7 


3 


18 


11 


16 


3 


107 


137 


13 


2 


11 


9 


35 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



Scheduled hours, group 
CDunselinq, earliest monthl^^ 
report 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Kumber 

Less than one 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four, or more 

No report, not applicable 

Total 

Scheduled hours, group coun- 
seling, latest monthly repo ^ 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

Less than one 
One 

Two I 
Three 

Four, or more 

No report, not applicable 

Total 



64 



& 

£\ 


n 


c 


SL 


ALL 


Average total scheduled 
counselina hours oer com- 
plete monthly report 


O • 1 9 

4.33 

120 


R 11 

3.52 
123 • 


2 . 01 
o!94 
124 


14.40 
5.11 
117 


6.23 
6.07 
484 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


11 


54 


116 


5 


252 


0-3 


35 


41 


8 


8 


92 


4-7 


3 


23 • 


0 


13 


39 


8-11 


1 


2 


0 


35 


38 


12-15 


1 


2 




A Q 






3 


1 


0 


7 


11 


20-29 


5 


4 


1 


8 


18 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 

4« ^.vorscfo sttron'^.oc! T^.c^tinTSj 
scheduled individual coun- 
seling, per complete 
monthly report 


J. . 0£» 

1.01 
120 


2.04 
122 


1 70 
0.70 
124 


1. 38 
l!32 
117 


2 .08 
1.57 
483 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


15 


5 


8 


31 


59 


None 


26 


15 


28 


42 


111 


One 


48 


29 


83 


29 


189 


Two 


28 


20 


3 


4 


55 


Three 


3 


20 


2 


6 


31 


Four 


0 


33 


0 


5 


38 


Five, or more 


5 


5 


1 


8 


19 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 



223 



65 



h. 






SL 




0.82 
0.75 
120 


o:96 

1.21 

123 


0.44 
0.75 
124 


0.83 
0.82 

117 


0.76 
0.92 
484 


42 


47 


85 


45 


219 


61 


52 


27 


53 


193 


13 


17 


10 


13 


53 


4 


7 


2 


6 


. 19 


5 


4 


1 


8 


18 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


0.64 
1.18 
119 


1.01 
1.28 

123 


0.21 
0.62 
124 


5.76 
2.96 
117 


1.86 
2.81 
483 


70 


54 


106 


10 


240 


37 


' 40 


14 


4 


95 


10 


25 


4 


24 


63 


1 


4 


0 


49 


54 


1 


0 


0 


30 


31 


6 


4 


1 


8 


19 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


3.18 
1.66 
119 


5.21 
2.59 
123 


2.36 
1.31 
124 


. 8.51 
4.84 
118 


4.79 
3.75 
484 




224 



Average attended meetings » 
unscheduled individual 
counseling , per complete 
monthly report 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

None 

One 

Two 

Three , or more 

No report, not applicable 

Total 



Average attended meetings , 
group counseling, per com - 
p] ^t-p monthly repor t 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

None 

One 

2-4 

5-8 

9, or more 

No report, not applicable 
Total 

Average attended meetings, a' 
counse 1 ing , per complo to 
monthly report 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 



OD 



B 



1.53 3.07 1.57 
0.92 2.72 ' 0.85 
120 123 124 



SL 



ALL 



1.24 1.86 
1.42 1.80 
119 486 



Average attended hours , 
scheduled individual coun - 
seling, per complete monthly 
report 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 



Total, attended hours in , 
scheduled individual coun- 
selina 



16.43 
16.96 
114 


27.93 
28.24 

126 


17.37 
14.65 

116 


14.33 
20.06 
120 


19.17 
21.44 
476 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


63 


41 


44 


70 


218 


0-9 


15 


24 


31 


22 


92 


10-19 


9 


15 


15 


8 


47 


20 - 29 


12 


16 


14 


7 


49 


30 - 39 


15 


30 


12 


13 


70 


40, or more 


11 


1 


9 


5 


26 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 



Average attended hours in 
unscheduled individual coun - 
seling > per complete monthly 
report 



0.60 0/75 0.38 
0.60 0.81 0.72 
120 123 124 



0.59 0.58 
0.75 0.73 
120 487 



Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 



225 



67 



A B SL ALL 

Average attended hours , 
group counseling, per com - 
plete monthly report 

1.05 1.06 0.20 8.22 2.60 Mean 
3.31 1.56 0.58 4.77 4.40 Standard deviation 

120 123 124 120 487 Nuinber 



Total attended hours in 
group counsel ing 

9.04 10.99 2.52 86.68 27.40 Mean 
20.74 15.70 3.99 85.34 56.31 Standard deviation 

112 125 116 118 471 Nuinber 

All grouj> counseling hours 



S3 


85 


107 


19 


304 


0-9 


5 


16 


9 


9 


39 


10-19 


4 


6 


0 


7 


17 


20 - 29 


4 


6 


0 


11 


21 


30 - 39 


6 


12 


0 


72 


90 


40, 6r more 


13 


2 


9 


7 


31 


NO report, not 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 



Average attended counseling 
h ours per complete monthly 
report 

3-38 4.85 2.16 10.08 5,08 Mean 
4.84 3.37 1.33 5.34 5.00 Standard deviation 

120 123 124 119 486 Number 



22G 



68 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


30.04 
38.70 
112 


44.41 
42.51 
125 


23.70 
18.97 
116 


106.92 
104.31 
118 


51.55 
68.65 
471 


43 


28 


27 


15 


11 J 


31 


28 


' • 54 


18 


131 


16 


26 


21 


16 


79 


9 


15 


12 


9 


45 


13 


28 


2 


- 60 


103 


13 


2 


9 


7 


31 


125 


127 


12 5 

- 


125 

• 


502 


15 


29 


31 


23 


98 


9 


3 


6 


1 


19 


85 


87 


66 


85 


323 


16 


8 


22 


16 


62 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



4.02 

0.69 
124 


4.02 
0.87 
126 


3.53 
0. 93 
124 


3-80 
0.86 
116 


3.84 
0.86 
490 


0 


0 


2 


3 


5 


2 


6 


14 


3 


25 


22 


28 


42 


29 


121 


72 


50 


48 


60 


230 


28 


42 


18 


21 


109 


1 


1 


1 


9 


12 


125 


127 


12S 


■ 125 


502 



Total attended counseling/ 
hours 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

0-9 

10 29 

30 - 49 

50 - 69 

70, or more 

No report, not applicable 
Total 

6. Initiation of unscheduled 
r^riiijj|fe Pi ling 

Counselor only 

Enrollee only 

Both counselor and enrollee 
No report, not applicable 
Total 

9. Enrollee 's response to in - 
dividual counseling , 
earliest report. (1 - hostile , 
unreceptive; 5 - interested ^ 
receptive ) 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

1 — hostile , unreceptive 

2 

3 

4 

5 --interested, receptive 
No response, not applicable 

Total 



69 



ABC SL ' ALL 



.78 
.81 
124 


3.52 
1.20 
124 


3.60 
0.9> 
124 


3.14 
1.21 

115 


3.52 
1.08 
487 


0 


3 


0 


2 


5 


1 


4 


3 


12 


20 


6 


15 


14 


16 


51 


33 


34 


33 


36 


136 


63 


40 


54 


36 


193 


21 


28 


20 


13 


82 


1 


3 


1 


10 


15 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



3.69 
0.85 
83 


3.91 
0.86 
94 


3.35 
0.82 
68 


3.74 
0.77 
117 


3.70 
0.84 
362 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


9 


3 


7 


4 


23 


20 


24 


32 


41 


117 


42 


41 


23 


53 


159 


12 


25 


5 


19 


61 


42 


33 


57 


8 


138 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



Enrolloe's rcr ;ro nse to in - 
dividual couns c latest 
report 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

Only one 06 with numerical 
rating in record 

1 — hostile , i-r^ r'^rr^p^ i% e 

2— ' 

3~ 
4 — 

5«-.inter^strid , receptive 
No report , net apol : ca"^: 
Total 

10. Enrollee's response to rTrou^ 
CO u n s e 1 i r. g , e a r 1 i - e s t r c o < r t 
(1 - hn s t ile , unrcceptivo ; 
5 - in terej^t- ^-i , rGceptivo 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Numl:>cr 

1 — hostile, unreceptivG 

2 — 

3 — 
4" 

5 — interested, receptive 
No report, not applicable 
Total 



228 



70 



A B C SL ALL 



Enrollee's response to group 
counseling^ latest report 



.61 
.00 

82 


3.62 
1.01 
92 


3.40 
1.04 

68 


3.21 
0.96 
116 


3.44 
1.01 

358 


Me2i.n 

Standard deviation 
Niamber 


2 


0 


1 


0 


3 


Only one 06 with numerical 
rating in record 


1 


2 


2 


2 


7 


1 — hostile, unreccptive 


S 


10 


7 


23 


45 


2 — 


22 


29 


26 


54 


131 


3 — 


41 


31 


23 


23 


118 


4— 


11 


20 


9 


14 


54 


5 — intnrestod, receptive 


43 


- 35 


57 


9 


144 


No report, not available 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 

11. 


Total 

Number of monthlv reports 
reoortina moaicai or dencdl 
attention 


84 


76 


100 


67 


327 


None 


14 


29 


7 


24 


74 


One 


9 


7 


5 


14 


35 


Two 


10 


4 


5 


9 


28 


Three 


6 


11 


8 


9 


34 


Four, or more 


2 


0 


0 


2 


4 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 



229 



71 





B 


c 


SL 


ALL 


19 


15 


8 


38 


80 


13 


29 


15 


14 


71 


7 


5 


1 


3 


16 


2 


2 


1 


1 


6 


84 


76 


100 


69 


329 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


54 


6 


14 


3 


77 


71 


121 


111 


123 


425 


4 


9 


1 


7 


21 


4 


2 


0 


0 


6 


13 


0 • 


11 


0 


24 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


u 


Z 




n 
u 


Q 


1 


1 


0 


0 


2 


2 


1 


3 


1 


7 


1 


2 


1 


0 


4 


1 


0 


3 


0 


4 


98 


110 


99 


117 


424 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



Kinds of medical and/or 
dental attention 

Medical exam only 

Medical treatment 

Dental exam and/or treatment 

Medical and dental exam 
and/or treatment 

No report, not applicable 

Total 

12. Day care reported 
Number 

• No report, not applicable 

Otlier supportive services 
reported 

Optical services, exam, and/ 
or provision for eyeglasses 

Job workshop, exploration of 
world of work, another train 
ing program 

Transportation 

Educational testing for 
extra help 

Prenatal care 

Drug rehabilitation 

Mental^ rehabilitation 

Hous ing 

Counseling with probation 
officer; legal officer 

No report, not applicable 

Total 



FRir 



230 



TZ 



PART VIII. REPORT OM TERMINATION 
(MRP/NYC 07) 



B C SL ALL 



Total calendar days in IT : C 



316.09 277.02 318.40 279.88 297.76 Mean 
275.03 209.88 240.68 214.22 236.38 Standard deviaf 

125 127 125 125 502 Nuinber 



3. Erployabilitv Plan with r f?- 
spect to education 

11 3 10 12 . 36 To earn a deqree for academic 

work beyond the high school 
level 

54 11 28 9 102 To fulfill requirerents for 

a hiah school ^diplcr:?^ 

50 60 38 67 215 To prepare for tho GED tc^^. 

2 3 5 0 10 To earn credits for acadi^nlc 

work completed 

5 39 38 . 32 114 Improvement of road -g r.n V 

inath skills to qualify for 
a job 

0 1 4 0 5 To return to school 

1 0 0 12 Not in proara!n : ^ t^^^-^r^y^.^.r'^ 

not long -mough to coiT^plece 
form 

2 10 2 4 18 No report, not applir-*hle 
125 127 125 125 502 Total 



231 



-1 

73 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


1.02 
99 


31.31 
z u. by 
113 


28.73 

11 . ^4 

98 


33.02 
85 


29.71 
17 . Jo 
395 


21 


31 


0 


0 


52 


17 


1 


6 


0 


24 


11 


1 


32 


4 


48 


35 


3 


44 


19 


101 


c 
? 


DO 


o 
o 


j3 


11/1 
114 


5 


7 


5 


21 


38 


0 


0 


1 


8 


9 


5 


2 


2 


0 


9 


26 


14 


27 


40 


107 


125 


12-7 


125 


125 


50? 


17 


63 


40 


19 


139 


102 


63 


84 


104 


353 


D 


1 


1 


2 


10 


14 


43 


19 


10 


86 


I 


12 


5 


2 


20 


2 


8 


16 


7 


33 


108 


64 


85 


106 


363 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



4. Planned per cent of tirr>e 
in education 



Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

0-9 

10 - 19 

20. -^ 29 

30 - 39 

40-49 

50 - 59 

60 - 69 

70, or more 

No report, not applicable 
Total 

5 . Was Employability Plan for 
education changed durinq^ the 
course of the enrollment ? 

Yes 

No 

No report 

6. Change in Emplo\^abilitv Plan 
for education ; goals 

No goal change 

Goals lowered 

Goals raised 

No report, not applicable 
Total 



232 





D 
D 


c 


SL 


ALL 














43 V 


Chanqe in Eir.plovabilitv Plan 
for education: proportion 
of time 




/ 




















/ 

36 


Time decreased 








Q 






X X-tllC JLA 1 V>« JL C w V& 




108 


64 


85 


106 


363 


No report, not applicable 




125 


127 


" 125 


125 


502 


Total 

'■ 

Chancre in Emplovability Plan 
for education : other 




10 


45 


31 


18 


104 


No other change 




3 


4 


4 


0 


. 11 


Education postponed 




0 


2 


1 


0 


3 


Education terminated or 
enrollee left NYC before 
beg inning educat ion 




A 




A 


1 


21 


Education site chanaed 




J.UO 




85 


106 


363 


No report, not applicable 




125 


127 


IOC 


IOC 

1 


7. 


i Oua L 

? 

Did enrolled participate ia. 
remedial education program? 




71 


89 


100 


117 


377 


Yes 




54 


38 


24 


7 


123 


No 




0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


No report, not applicable 




125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 





2 3 ] 

o 

ERIC 



74 



h. 


B 


C 




ALL 


22 


47 


43 


42 


154 


5 


0 


3 


16 


24 


12 


0 


10 


2 


24 


5 


3 


1 


7 


16 


2 


14 


7 


2 


25 






O 






8 


19 


15 


12 


54 


6 


5 


3 


14 


28 


2 


0 


C 


2 


4 


0 


0 


0 


6 


6 


61 


39 

• 


37 


20 


157 


3.63 

63 


3.20 

X . U J 

75 


3.13 

J. • a J 

90 


3.17 
106 


3.25 
J. . -J J 
334 


2 


6 


7 


6 


21 


4 


10 


20 


15 


49 


17 


27 


28 


50 


122 


32 


27 


24 


25 


108 


8 


5 


11 


10 


34 


62 


52 


35 


19 


168 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



8. Educational achievement 

Participated but made no 
progress 

Finished one or more grades 

Received high school diploma 

Passed the GED test 

Good progress in GED prepa-- 
ration or finished GED course 
but didn't take exam; took 
exam but didn't pr.ss 

Completed one or more credit 
courses 

Made some progress in basic 
skills 

Made only a little progress 

Reenr oiled in high school, 
night school or referred 
to college 

College credits earned 
No report, not fipplicable 

Counselor's rating of over - 
all interest in education 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

1- TotalAy disinterested 

2- Usually disinterested 

3- Some'times interested 

4- Usually interested 

5 - Always interested 

No report, not applicable 
Total 



231 



76 



A 


B 


c 


SL 


ALL 












• 




10. 


Did the enrollee have edu- 














cational needs which could 














not be met by the ^JYC proqraiti? 


6 


9 


22 


6 


43 




Yes 


116 


116 


96 


115 


443 




No 


3 


2 


7 


4 


16 




No report, not applicable 




/ 






mo 




rn A- — » T 

i otal 












13. 


Type of skill tra ininq in- 














cluded in the .C:v,plovabil itv 














I iw CI 11 1. w JL ^ 1 1 JL w ^ C C 














Professional or technical 


1 


U 


r\ 
U 


i 


Z 




Accountant 


5 


0 


0 


1 


6 




Artist, Dhotocrraohpr dralti'^ni^n 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 




Buyer 


1 


0 


14 


5 


20 




Lab technician 


r^ 




•5 


vj 


-> 
-> 




Tv jjiouuction 


u 




n 
\j 


1 


1 




i e a c ne r 














Clerical and Sales 


32 


10 


32 


17 


91 




Office clerical 


6 


0 


0 


8 


14 




Data process ing , keypunch 


6 


0 


7 


1 


14 




Other clerical 


0 


0 


3 


0 


3 




Sales 
















4 


1 


20 


3 


28 




Nurses aide, or hospital 














orderly 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 




LPN 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 




Ambulance assistant 


1 


0 


1 


1 


3 




Other or general patient 














services 


1 


0 


7 


1 


9 




Child care , preschool aid 


0 


0 


5 


0 


5 




Building maintenance 


0 


0 


6 


1 


7 




Cook 


3 


0 


1 


4 


13 




Cosrne tology , barber 



235 

o 

ERIC 



77 









P j-i 


AT T 


8 


11 


5 


11 


35 


6 


7 


0 


2 


15 


5 


0 


1 


2 


8 


0 


0 


1 


2 


3 


0 


5 


1 


4 


10 


5 


1 


0 


2 


8 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


3 


1 


0 


5 


25 


89 


17 


58 


189 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


44.91 


14.24 


28.94 


21.71 


27.05 


25 . 93 


29.42 


14. 83 


18.24 


25.97 


102 


119 


99 


91 


411 


13 


94 


12 


34 


153 


0 


0 


1 


2 


3 


K 
~j 


n 


J. O 


D 




27 


2 


36 


27 


92 


9 


6 


26 


13 


54 


19 


1 


2 


9 


31 


4 


0 


2 


0 


6 


25 


16 


2 


0 


43 


23 


8 


26 


34 


91 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



T ype of skill training in- 
eluded in the Employability 
Plan for enrollee (cont,) 

Trades 

Auto mechanic 
Carpenter 

Electrician, radio/TV repair, 
air conditioner or refrigera- 
tion repair 
Plumber 
Sewing 
Welding 
Printing 
Other 

No report, not applicable 
Total 



14. Planned percent of time in p ro- 
g^r^n^.spgn t in skill tr a injLr 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 



0 - 


9 


10 


- 19 


20 


- 29 


30 


- 39 


40 


- 49 


50 


- 59 


60 


- 69 


70, 


or' ) 



No report, not applicable 
Total 



ERIC 



23(i 



78 



A B C SL ALL' 

1 5 . Was Employability Plan for 
skill traininqi changed ? 



21 


42 


33 


13 


109 


Yes 




93 


83 


84 


98 


358 


No 




11 


2 


8 


14 


35 


No report, not applicable 




125 


127 


125 


125 


502 

16. 


Total 

Kinds of chanqes in skill 














training plan 




9 


38 


11 


7 


65 


No change in kind 




4 


2 


5 


1 


12 


Change within occupational 
area 




6 


2 


16 


4 


28 


Change to another occupational 
area 




106 


85 


93 


113 


397 


No report, not applicable 




125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 

Skill trainina plan chanaes: 














chancre in proportion of time 




15 


5 


19 


5 


44 


No change in time 




4 


17 


8 


3 


32 


Time decreased 




0 


20 


5 


4 


29 


Time increased 




106 


85 


93 


113 


3.7 


No report, not applicable 




125 


127 


125 


125 . 


502 


Total 





237 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


16 


30 


28 


9 


3 


3 


1 


1 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


6 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


104 


85 


93 


113 


125 


127 


125 


125 


60 


43 


75 


33 


61 


84 


47 
• 


85 


4 


0 


3 


7 


125 


127 


125 


125 


52 


41 


58 


26 


9 


2 


15 


6 


0 


0 


1 


0 


64 


84 


51 


93 


125 


127 


125 


125 



ERIC 



79 



ALL 

Skill training plan changes ; 
other 

83 No other changes 

8 Skill training postponed 
2 Skill training advanced 

9 Skill training added to 
individual Employability Plan 

5 Enrollee left NYC before 

beginning skill training 

395 No report, not applicable 

502 Total 

17. Did enrollee participate in 
any skill' training program ? 

211 Yes 

277 No 

14 No report, not applicable 

502 Total 

20. Number of skill training 
episodes 

177 One 

32 Two 

1 Three 

292 No report, not applicable 

502 Total 



238 



80 



h 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 














Number of skill trainina 












episodes completed 


33 


33 


37 


19 


122 


None 


26 


9 


21 


9 


65 


One 


1 


0 


1 


3 


5 


Two 


65 


85 


66 


94 


310 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 










18. 


a/vxJLX ^^dXii J»iiv] yjoi^ ^x^^X 












pation: kind of skill traininq 










• 


Professional & technical 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


Accountant 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


Artist, draftsman 


0 


0 


10 


2 

mm 


12 


T • 3 o f^\\ n T ^ ^ 


0 


0 


3 


0 


3 


Radio or TV production 












ClclTxCal 0( bales 




1 A 


o o 
2o 


15 


82 


Office clerical 


1 


U 


1 


0 


2 


Data processing, keypunch 


6 


0 


7 


0 


13 


Other clerical 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


Sales 












Services 


Z 


£» 


e 
D 


U 




Nurses* aide^ hospital orderly 


z 


U 


U 


0 


2 


LPN 




1 
X 


/ 


U 


y 


Child care, pre-school aide 


U 


U 




U 


2 


Building , maintenance 


0 


0 


5 


0 


5 


Cook 


5 


0 


0 


4 


9 


Cosmetology, barber 












Trades 


2 


9 . 


1 


3 


15 


Auto mechanic 


5 


7 


1 


0 


13 


Caprenter 


4 


1 


0 


2 


7 


Electrician, electrical repair 


0 


4 


2 


4 


10 


Sewing 


4 


2 


0 


0 


6 


VJelding 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Printing 


0 


3 


0 


0 


3 


Other 


64 


84 


51 


93 


292 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 










239 





ox 



SL ALL 



19. Number of months in first 
sV.ill training ~~ 



.35 


4.79 


6.62 


6.66 


6.15 


Mean 


.63 


4.58 


6.45 


4.54 


5.58 


Standard deviation 


60 


43 


66 


32 


201 


Nuniber 










20. 


Was the first skill training 












completed? 


24 


9 


19 


11 


63 


Yes 


36 


33 


39 


20 


128 


No 


65 


85 


67 


94 


311 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 



21. Counselor's rating of over - 
all interest in skill train- 
ing (l-Totally disinterested ' 
5 —A \\?^ V3 i n t re ^ t ed ) 



3.68 
0.80 
59 


3.47 
1.09 
40 


3.51 
0.89 
67 


3.69 
0.74 
32 


3.58 
0.88 
198 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Niuriber 


C 


4 


2 


0 


6 


l-Totally disinterested 


2 


1 


3 


1 


7 


2- 


25 


12 


30 


12 


79 


3- 


22 


le 


23 


15 


78 


4- 


10 


5 


9 


4 


28 


5-Always interested 


66 


87 


58 


93 


304 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 



ERIC 



240 



82 



A, 


B 


C 




ALL 


















22. 


Did enrollee have skill 
















trainmq needs that could 
















not be met in NYC? 




107 


105 


88 


97 


397 




No 




5 


20 


17 


8 


50 




Yes 




13 


2 


20 


20 


. 55 




No report, not applicable 




125 


127 


125 


125 


502 




Total 


- 








• 




25. 


Kind of work assiqnment 
















Tnr»Tnr^^r! in ■h'ho pTrml ov^i — 
















bilitv Plan 




52 


39 


34 


61 


186 




Clerical 




0 


5 


15 


10 


30 




Technical 




8 


3 


25 


8 


44 




Health 




11 


9 


10 


2 


32 




Child care 




13 


0 


7 


8 


28 




Crafts & trades 




0 


5 


6 


6 


17 




Food or laundry 




0 


38 


13 


14 


65 




Maintenance 




0 


1 


0 


2 


3 




Miscellaneous 




10 


0 


0 


. 4 


14 




Purpose , (e_.g_. vocational 
















exploration) rather than 
















kind of work 




31 


27 


15 


10 


83 




No report, not applicable 




125 


127 


125 


125 


502 




Total 






241 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


.59 
99 


22.25 
113 


16.61 
98 


Ji. 74 
12.80 
85 


30 . 27 
18.84 
395 


26 


23 


10 


3 


62 


19 


0 


3 


4 


26 


25 


0 


19 


19 


63 


24 


3 


25 


39 


91 


2 


67 


22 


5 


96 


0 


6 


10 


15 


31 


2 


6 


9 


0 


17 


1 


8 


0 


0 


9 


26 


14 


27 


40 


107 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



26. 



27. 



25 


75 


37 


24 


161 


87 


50 


78 


92 


307 


13 


2 


10 


9 


34 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



Planned percent of time in pro 
ciram spent in work assignment 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 



0 • 


- 9 


10 


- 19 


20 


- 29 


30 


- 39 


40 


- 49 


50 


- 59 


60 


- 69 



70 or more 

No report, not applicable 
Total 

Was Emplovability Plan for 
vorlc experience changed dur - 
ing the course of t he en - 
rollment ? 

Yes 
No 

No report, not applicable 
Total 



EKLC 



242 



f 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


28. 


Wavs in whicli EynDlovabilitv 
Plan for v;ork experience 
chanqed: Kind 






43 


15 


3 


75 




No cVianae in Icindi 




2 


12 


3 


8 


25 




Change to more "advanced" 
level (e.g., from laundry to 
lab aide) 




3 


4 


7 


4 


18 




Changed to less "advanced" 
level (e.g;. from lab aide 
to ma intenance ) 




6 


16 


12 


9 


43 




Other work experience 

r. s z ignrnent change s ( le ve 1 

same, or not known) 




100 


52 


88 


101 


341 




Not applicable 




125 


127 


125 


125 


502 




Total 

Change in v/ork experience 




13 


19 


22 


20 


74 




No change in time 




0 


27 


8 


1 


36 




Time increased 




10 


29 


7 


3 


49 




Time decreased 




102 


52 


88 


' 101 


343 




No report, not applicable 




125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


29. 


Total 

Did earoilee participate in 
anv work experience? 




78 


111 


101 


117 


407 




Yes 


m 


44 


16 


23 


7 


90 




No 




3 


0 


1 


1 


5 




No report, not applicable 




125 


127 


125 


125 


502 




Total 





24J 



ERIC 



85 



A B C SL ALL 



45 


47 


47 


69 


208 


16 


22 


17 


19 


74 


10 


30 


16 


13 


69 


2 


11 


9 


1 


23 


2 


1 


0 


4 


7 


50 


16 


36 


13 


121 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



3.39 
0.97 

75 


3.44 
1.10 
106 


3.43 
0.91 
91 


3.27 
0.96 
100 


3.38 
0.99 

372 


1 


10 


2 


6 


19 


16 


7 


9 


11 


43 


18 


28 


39 


40 


125 


33 


48 


30 


36 


147 


7 


13 


11 


7 


38 


50 


21 


34 


25 


130 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



3 0 . Was the worX assignment ever 
changed? At whose request ? 

Never changed 

Changed at supervisor's 
request 

Changed at enrollee's request 

Changed at supervisor's and 
enrollee ' s request 

Changed at counselor's request 

No report, not applicable 

Total 

31. Counselor's rating of 
enrollee's overall interest 
in work experience (1-Totally 
disinterested; 5-Alwavs 
intcrcctcd ) 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

1-Totally disinterested 

2- 

3- 

4- 

5 -Always interested 

No report, not applicable 

Total 



EKLC 



24 4 



86 



A 


B 


C 




ALT. 


108 


117 


100 


103 


428 


2 


9 


12 


7 


30 


15 


1 


13 


15 


44 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


66 


53 


72 


34 


225 



3 2 . Did enro l lee have work ex- 
perience needs which could not 
be met by NYC? 

NO 

Yes 

No report, not applicable 
Total 

34. What was the Employability 
Plan for this enrollee with 
respect to counseling? 

Kind of planned counseling 
(individual or group) or 
frequency of planned coun- 
seling reported, counseling 
goals not described 

17 13 10 14 54 Counseling focused primarily 

evaluation, or exploration 

14 6 3 5 28 Counseling focused primarily 

on training goals 

0 8 10 4 2 2 Counseling focused primarily 

on education goals 

1115 8 Counseling focused on both 

development of good work 
habits and choosing a goal 

5 42 9 37 93 Counseling focusad primarily 

on attitudes and motivation 

3 3 2 2 10 Counseling focused primarily 

on combination of goals and 
attitudes 

7 0* 10 2 19 Counseling focused on skill 

training and educational goals 

12 1 8 . 22 43 No report, not applicable 

125 127 125 125 502 Total 



245 



EKLC 









SL 


ALL . 

35. 


Planned percent of time in 
qram spent in counselinq 


7.06 
5.44 
99 


15.65 

7.82J' 
113 


10.14 
2. 60 
98 


11.80 
4.46 

85 


11.30 
6.40 
395 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


JO 


■a 




yj 


40 




24 


1 


3 


12 


40 


5-9 


25 


51 


91 


55 


222 


10-14 


7 


7 


1 


4 


19 


15-19 


7 


44 


1 


12 


64 


20 - 24 


0 


7 


1 


2 


10 


25, or more 


26 


14 


27 


40 


107 


No report 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 



3 6 . Was en rollee'is employabil ity 

dtirinq the course of the 
enrollment? 



20 


31 


15 


11 


77 


Yes 


95 


96 


105 


103 


399 


No 


10 


0 


5 


11 


26 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 










37. 


Wavs in which Employabil ity 












Plan for counseling was 












chanqed: Goals 


8 


17 


8 


4 


37 


No change in goals 


9 


11 


6 


5 


31 


Change from long range to 












immediate goals 


0 


3 


0 


0 


3 


Change from immediate to 












long rango goals 


108 


96 


111 


116 


431 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502- 


Total 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 




Chanqes in counsel inq: 














planned counselinq time 


11 


lu 


o 


e 


■a "J 




NO cnange m curq 


6 


9 


7 


3 


25 




counsexxng uojue incitsoseu 


0 


JLl 


o 


U 








108 


97 


112 


117 


>l o >l 




NO report f noc appxicaoxe 


125 


127 


125 


IOC 

125 


C AO 


38. 


Total 

Enrollee * s participation 














in r'Otin 1- "i rtcr 

1 ^ ^ U A 1 w ^ ■M* 


39 


56 


77 


4 


176 




Individual counseling only 


0 


1 


0 


4 


5 




Group counseling only 


83 


69 


-47 


115 


314 




Individual and group counseling 


3 


1 


1 ^ 


2 


7 




NO report, not applicable 


3 25 


127 


125 


125 


502 




Total 

UDservaDxe a x uuuxna x orici 














or behavioral chanaes in the 














enrollee 


88 


91 


60 


58 


297 




No observable changes 


14 


9 


21 


28 


72 


ProlDlems became apparent or 
appeared to be worsening 


11 


i5 


25 


16 


67 




Attitt.ide and/or behavioral 
improbements observed 


12 


12 


19 


23 


66 




No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 




Total 



247 

o 

ERIC 





B 


C 


SL 


78 


70 


, 48 


4C 


76 


33 


34 


56 


41 


75 


40 


34 


50 


50 


55 


51 


7 


27 


6 


10 


5 


5 


10 


15 


6 


22 


20 


22 


47 


22 


40 


40 


11 


16 


20 


20 


3. 65 
0,80 
121 


3.56 
1.06 
124 


3.55 
0. 92 

119 


3.20 
0. 98 

108 


1 


5 


2 


6 


7 


15 


12 


15 


40 


34 


40 


48 


58 


46 


48 


29 


15 


24 


17 


10 


4 


3 


6 


17 


125 


127 


125 


125 



EKLC 



89 



ALL 

40. Counseling areas of grejitest 
interest and concern to 
e nrollee 

236 Education 

199 Skill training 

190 Work assignment 

206 Non-NYC employment 

50 Health, hygiene 

35 Personal appearance 

70 Interpersonal relationships 

149 Family and other personal 

problems ^ 

67 No report, not applicable 

41. Counselor's rating of enrollee 's 
response to individual 
counbeliuM vl-UiiinLvji:ested , 
unreceptive? 5-Verv inter- 
ested, receptive > 

3.50 Mean 

0.96 Standard deviation 

472 Nuniber 

14 1-Uninterested, unreceptive 

49 2- 

162 3- 

181 4- 

66 5-Very interested, receptive 

30-"" Nb report, not applicable 

502 Total 



248 



90 



A B . C SL ALL 

42 . Counselor's ratincr of en - 
rollee' s o verall reaction 
toward group counseling 
(1 -Uninterested , unreceptive ; 
5 -Very interested, r ^i ceptive ) 



3.48 

0 67 
82 


3.63 
1. 01 
'70 


3.38 
0.72 
45 


2.99 

0. 97 

111 


3.32 
0. 91 

308 


Mean 

standard devlatixon 
Number 


0 


4 


0 


8 


12 


1-Uninte rested, unreceptive 


4 


4 


4 


23 


35 


2- 


39 . 


17 


22 


47 


125 


3- 


35 


34 


17 


28 


114 


4- 


4 


11 


2 


5 


22 


S-Very interested, receptive 


43 


57 


80 


14 


194 


No report, not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 

iJ. Did enrollee have ccunselinq 
needs that could not be met 
in NYC 


10 


12 


2 9 


15 


66 


Yes 


110 


113 


89 


• 100 


412 


No 


5 


2 


7 


10 


24 


No report 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 



249 



91 



A B C SL ALL 

46. Other Supportive Services 

Employability Plan for en - 
rollee with respect to other 
supportive services : 

Medical care 

30 1 0 8 39 Medical care indicated but 

not described 

35 5 2 35 77 Medical exam 

0 3 3 5 11 Medical treatment, or exam 

and treatment 

60 118 120 77 375 None indicated 

125 127 125 125 502 Total 

Dental care^ optical care 

32 3 0 1 36 Dental care indicated but 

iioL uedcribed 

5 0 10 6 Dental exam 

2 2 10 5 Dental treatment, dental 

exam and treatment 

0 9 2 5 16 Optical examination and/or 

eyeglasses indicated 

0 4 0 0 4 Dental and optical care 

indicated 

86 109 121 119 435 No dental or optical care 

indicated 

125 127 125 125 502 Total 



A 


B 


c 


SL 


IV T T 


46 


1 


7 


2 


56 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 ^ 


0 


1 


2 


78 


T ^ C 

1115 


llo 






125 


127 


IOC 


IOC 


n o 


6 


0 


15 


0 


21 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


3 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


1 


3 


4 


16 


1 


0 


0 


17 


102 


122 


108 


• 120 


452 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 



Child care 

Child' care indicated 

Child care refused 

Child care needs not met 
by NYC 

None indicated 
Total 

Other Services 

Transportation allowances 

Driver * s education 

Speech therapy 

Vocational rehabilitation 

Special parent services 
(n^rvw lif<> cf^nter, planned 
parenthood, adoption service) 

Vocational evaluation, 
motivation group, group 
activities 

No report, not applicable 

Total 

None 



251 



93 



A B C SL ALL 

Conditions at time of 
termination 

50 • Was termination planned or 
unplanned ? 

81 78 76 92 327 Unplanned (premature) 

42 49 47 29 167 Planned jointly by enrollee 

and NYC staff 

2 0 2 4 8 No report 
125 127 125 125 502 Total 

51. Conditions of premature 
termination 

15 24 29 30 98 Enrollee received disciplinary 

termination by NYC 

63 52 44 61 220 Enrollee separated self fron* 

prograai 

.1 2 3 17 Trouble with law; incarcera- 

tion 

1 0 0 0 1 ^ Other institutionalization 

forced termination 

1 0 0 0 1. Enrollee became ineligible 

44 49 49 33 175 No report, not applicable 

52. Reasons for disciplinary 
termination (more than one 
reason criven ) 

11 20 23 16 70 Unexplained or excessive 

absences 

3 7 8 13 31 Misconduct 

6 13 14 10 43 Lack of progress 



EKLC 
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94 



A 


B 


c 


SL 


ALL 










• 


D** • 














associated with self-sepa- 












ration (more than one reason 












could be qiven) 


10 


i. J 


c 
D 


Z 


jU 


IjrOu cl J OD 


6 


o 
J 




















prevented attendance 


21 


8 


6 


12 


47 


He a 1 th , pr e g nan c y 


10 


21 


14 


25 


70 


Lack of interest 


2 


1 


2 


4 


9 


Personal difficulties with 












NYC personnel, including 












otlipr enrol_lees 


10 


5 


8 


6 


29 


Moved 


4 


i 


1 


1 


7 


Returned to school 


3 


2 


2 


2 


9 


Entered armed forces 


1 


1 


1 


1 


4 


Other training program 


U 




•> 

im 


2 


7 


It v« 0 w 1 1 d ^ ^ «, ^ a«/ j 


A 

4 


b 


A 
** 


A 
»* 


J. o 




0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


Transportation problens 


4 


0 


4 


5 

• 


13 


Unknown 










56. 


Planned exit was to be 












r 0 J. J. owe Q Dy z 


18 


37 


19 


8 


82 


Employment 


6 


6 


14 


6 


32 


School 


9 


7 


10 


6 


32 


Other training program (more 












than one plan indicated) 


3 


2. 


1 


3 


9 


Military service 


4 


0 


5 


2 


11 


No immediate plans 


4 


0 


1 


3 


8 


Future plans unknown 



253 

o 

ERIC 



95 



ALL 

57. 

23 
95 

43 
37 

41 
7 

255 
502 



58. 

52 
82 

107 

131 
90 

71 

190 

48 



Impediments to employment 
a t time of termination 

Yes, impediments not described 

Lack of preparation, educa- 
tion, skills 

Attitude, attitude and other 

Personal situation prevents 
employment 

Lack of education only 
Lack of skills only 
None, none described 
Total 



Kinds of help NYC gave (more 
than one reason coulcl be 
given ) 

Took him to an interview 

Made an appointment for him 
with an employer 

Told him where he might be 
able to find a job 

Told him how to look for a job 

Helped him fill out applica- 
tion forms 

Gave him practice in taking 
job qualification tests 

Didn't help: enrollee not 
job-seeking or terminatiori 
unexpected 

Other: Bureau of Employment 
Services ; enrollee found job 
on his own; enrollee placed 
on work site which hired 
him permanently 



96 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


'6-Iik 


50 


19 


33 


72 


174 


5 


4 


9 


2 


20 


18 


18 


15 


8 


59 


9 


1 


3 


4 


17 


51 


88 


69 


42 


250 



3 


9 


10 


8 


30 


3 


2 


5 


8 


18 


4 


1 


3 


4 


12 


2 


4 


0 


0 


6 


12 


16 


18 


• 20 


66 


58 


4.94 


3.53 


1.54 


3.41 


47 


2.96 


3.41 


2.73 


3.37 


.21 


127 


106 


121 


475 



255 



Post-termination plans for 
jnroll ee 

5 9 . Post- termination services 
planned for the enrollee ; 

Counseling with enrollee 

Counseling vith employer of 
enrollee 

Re-enrollment in NYC 
Other 

No report, rot applicable 

Number of counselors complet - 
ing 07 ' 3 

Completed S or fewer 07 's 

Completed 6-10 07 • s 

Completed 11-15 

Completed 1^ or more 07 's 

Total counselors completing 07 's 

VJeeks between termination date 
and date 07 was completed 



Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 



97 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


34 


7 


29 


• 

79 


149 


26 


25 


26 


17 


94 


18 


30 


18 


6 


72 


10 


21 


6 


5 


42 


8 


16 


7 


9 


40 


25 


28 


20 


5 


78 


4 


0 


19 


4 


27 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



Weeks between termination 
date and date 07 was completed 
(cont . ) 

Less than one week 

One -two weeks 

3-4 weeks 

5-6 weeks 

7-8 weeks 

9 weeks or more 

No report 

Total 



256 



98 



PART IX. FIRST FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEW 
(MRP/MYC 08) 



L B C SL ALL 

Intervievinq outcomes ; 
first follow-up 

95 110 108 84 397 08 completed 

2 1 2 2 7 08A completed (.^elf -report) 

Not intervieved; other 
activity report 



10 3 4 12 29 Reported to be in armed forces 

0 2 3 4 9 . Reported to be in jail 

1 0 1 3 5 Reported to be in job corps 

Not interviewed: other 

0 0 0 11 Enrollee dead 

0 3 115 Enrollee refused interview 

10 3 3 14 30 Enrollee moved 

7 5 3 4 19 Not interviewed, no other 

information 

125 127 125 125 502 Total • 



257 



EKLC 
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B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


.87 
.7 9 
97 


25.54 
9. 56 
111 


31.09 
11. 16 
110 


30.67 
11. 56 
86 


31.10 
12.32 
404 


2 


5 


4 


2 


13 


11 


41 


23 


23 


98 


28 


51 


47 


38 


164 


29 


12 


28 


14 


83 


27 


2 


8 


9 


46 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 

i 


67 
94 


6.40 
6. 08 
110 


6.92 
6.52 
106 


5.77 
5.73 
84 


5.75 
5.86 
394 


Iz 


8 


13 


11 


44 


55 


52 


40 


36 


183 


16 


16 


17 


18 


67 


6 


10 


10 


5 


31 


2 


9 


8 


5 


24 


3 


15 


17 


9 


44 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


3 


1 


4 


2 


10 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 



1 ♦ Months over 16 at time of 
_iiitdi;view 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

Age at time of interview — 
summary in years 

16 years 
17 

18 
19 

20, or more 
Total interviewed 

2 • Years in the n e ighb orho o d 
Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

Less than 6 months 
1-4 years 
5-8 years 
9-12 years 
13 - 16 years 

17 - 20 years 
21 - 24 years 

No report, not applicable 
Total interest 



258 



100 



A 

• 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


4. Years in the city 


.5.70 
5.60 
94 


16.62 
4.09 
110 


16.58 
4.38 
106 


16 . 77 
4.00 
83 


lb . 4z 
4.56 
394 


Mg 2in 

Standard deviation 
Number 


0 


0 " 


0 


1 


1 


Less than 6 months 


8 


7 


5 


2 


22 


1-4 years 


7 


1 


4 


2 


14 


5-8 years 


5 


3 


5 


5 


18 


9-12 years 


8 


6 


8 


5 


27 


13 - 16 years 


63 


92 


83 


68 


306 


17 - 20 years 


3 


1 


1 


0 


5 


21 - 24 years 


3 


1 


4 


3 


11 


No report, not applicable 


97 

* 


111 


110 


8,6 


404 


Total interviewed 



5 
6 



6. Where uia e nrollee raove from ? 
(in city ie'ss than 10 years ) 

110 7 SMSA of site city 

1 5 1 13 Outside of SMSA, but within 

state (s) of site SMSA 

Outside of site SMSA's states 

No report, not applicable 

Total 



4 


4 


5 


5 


18 


82 


105 


99 


80 


366 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 



259 



er|c ^ 



101 





B 


c 


SL 

•• 


ALL 


3 


2 


2 


2 


9 


3 


1 


1 


0 


5 


2 


1 


3 


2 


8 


7 


2" 


2 


2 


13 


0 


0 


3 


0 


3 


82 


105 


99 


SO 


366 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


51. 


60 


48 


31 


190 


U 


1 


4 


0 


5 




3 


1 


1 


7 


33 


41 


48 


42 


164 


2 


0 


1 


1 


4 


5 


2 


1 


6 


14 


0 


3 


4 


2 


9 


1 


C 


0 


0 


I 


3 


1 


3 


3 


10 


97 


111 


liO 


86 


404 



Kind of place moved from 
( in city less than 10 years ) 

In a large city (100,000 or 
more) 

In the suburb of a large city 

In a small city (under 
100,000) 

In a small town (10,000 or 
less ) 

In the country, but not on 
a farm 

No report, not applicable 
Total interviewed 

9. Principal adults in family 
to acre 16 

Both tather and mother 

Father and stepmother OR 
mother and stepfather 

Father only 

Mother only 

Neither father no mother, 
but related couples 

Neither fcither, nor jnotherr 
female relative only 

Foster home, guardian 

Institution 

No report, not applicable 
Total interviewed 



EKLC 



2G0 



102 





B 

• 


c 


SL 


ALL 

10. 


Occupation of principal adult 


0 


2 


1 


0 


3 


Professional or technical 


9 
34 


4 

f 


10 
24 


6 
14 


29 
92 


Clerical or sales 
Service 


29 


^6 


20 


12 


97 ■ ' 


Trades, crafts ' • " 


15 


26 


27 


12 


80 


Unskilled 


1 


0 


1 


1 


3 


Farm and miscellaneous 


9 




27 


41 


100 


No report, not applicable 


97 


lil 


110 


86 


404 


Total 



11 . Highest school grade completed 
by principal adult 



9.15 8.73 9.33 10.28 9.33 Mean 



23 
74 


3.04 
84 


2.70 
101 


1.89 

68 


2.82 

327 


Standard deviation 
Number 


7 


6 


2 


1 


16 


Grade 3 or less 


4 


13 


12 


1 


30 


Grades 4-6 


16 


18 


18 


8 


60 


Grades 7-8 


8 


10 


12 


• 5 


35 


Grade 9 


11 


11 


19 


2 6 


67 


Grade 10 


9 


8 


16 


9 


42 


Grade 11 


14 


14 


19 


15 


62 


Grade 12 


4 


3 


2 


2 


11 


High school and additiona 
schooling, but not college 
graduate 


1 


1 


1 


1 


4 


College graduate 


23 


27 


9 


18 


77 


No report, not applicable 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


Total interviewed 



2ol 



ERIC 



103 



A 

V 


D 




CT 


TiT T 

/vLiJb 


12. 


Marital status of enrollee . 


» 28 


9 


9 


5 


51 




Married, living with husband 
or wife 


10 


0 


3 


8 


21 




Separated 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 




Divorced 


57 


102 


98 


73 


330 




Single, never married • .. 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


14. 


Total interviewed 

Months married at ti'-o of 



interview 

22.42 13.33 17.67 13.85 19.04 Mean. 

18.10 13.61 14.71 11.56 16.29 Standard deviation 

.40 9 12 13 74 Number- 

12 6 6 8 32 Less than 12 months 

13 1 12 17 12-23 months 
8 1 4 2 15 24-35 months 

7 1 1 1 10 36 months or more 

57 102 98 73 330 No report, not applicable 

97 111 110. 86 404 Total 



ERIC 



2k)2 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 

15. 


Family unit at tiine of 
interview 


14 


30 


31 


17 


92 


Both parents or step-parents? 
not living with spouse 


1 


3 


3 


.1 


8 


Father or stepfather only; . . 
not living with spouse 


18 


50 


30 


45 


143 


Mother, or stepmotTjer only; 
not 1 iving with spouse 




C 


7 


4 


38 


Husband or wife only 




Ci 

o 




10 


65 


Live alone (not dependent 
nor with dependents) 


7 


4 


1 


0 


12 


Spouse and other Sidults 


7 


10 


11 


7 


35 


Relatives other than parents 
step— parents or spousts 


0 


3 


1 


1 


5 


Foster home, guardians 


2 


0 


3 


0 


5 


Institution 


0 


0 


0 




1 


No report 


97 


111 


110 


86 

• 


404 

16. 


Total interviewed 
Number of children 


0.95 
0.86 

Q"7 


0.46 
0.60 
111 


0.54 
0. 80 

■) 09 


0.68 
0.81 
85 


0.65 
0.79 
402 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


32 


66 


67 


44 


209 


None 


43 


39 


29 


27 


138 


One 


18 


6 


9 


12 


45 


Two 


3 


0 


4 


2 


9 


Three 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Four 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


No report 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


Total interviewed 



2 V) ^ 



ERIC 



105 





B 


C. 


SL 


.0 • JU 

1.78 
64 


1.04 
44 


XO .37 

1.24 
41 


Xo. /!> 

1.21 

40 


2 


0 


1 


0 


5 


2 


0 


2 


9 


4 


7 


3 


13 


17 


11 


11 


19 


15 


11 


14 


11 


5 


10 


7 


5 


1 


1 


3 


33 


67 


69 


46 


Q"7 


111 

XXX 


1 1 n 
XXU 


Ob 


X • JO 

0.63 
64 


X • XX 

0.32 
44 


1 Q 
X • JO 

0.70 

42 


X . J3 

0.53 
40 


0 


0 


1 


0 


44 


39 


28 


27 


17 


5 


9 


12 


2 


0 


4 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


33 


67 


68 


46 


97 


111 


110 


86 



ERIC 



ALL 

Enrollee's age when first 
child was born 

r 

16.49 Mean 



1.41 
189 


Standard deviation 
Number 


3 


Less than 14 


9 


14 


23 


15 


52 


16 




17 




lo 




X7 or ^0 




No report, not applicable 


HUH 


Total interviewed 


17. 


Number of children under ; 




at time of interview 


1.31 
0.58 
190 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


1 


None 


138 


One 


43 


Two 


7 


Three 


1 


Four 


214 


No report, not applicable 


404 


Total interviewed 



2Gl 



106 



SL ALL 

18. Sources of support at time 
of interview 

36 137 Parental earnings 

14 57 Parental welfare 

'^l 15 ■ ' Parental other ^ncome ^ 

3 36 Spouse earnings 

9 145 Own earnings 

21 84 Own welfare 

0 6 Social security 

0 1 Disability pension 

0 10 Relatives, including husband's 

family and baby's father 

1 6 Friends 

0 4 Jail provides support 

1 2 Other 

1 1 No report 



19.. Major source of suppor t 



51 


157 


Parental income 


4 


36 


Spouse income 


6 


112 


Own earnings or allowance 


21 


75 


Own welfare 


0 


1 


Own unemployment compensation 


3 


21 


Own other 


1 


2 


No report 


86 


404 


Total interviewed 



265 



107 



B £ ^* ALL 

20-45. Work Relevant attitudes 



20. If vou try, vou have a good 
chance of succeeding 

o 

1.16 Mean 

0.51 Standard deviation 

312 Number 

269 1-Strongly agree 

123 2 -Somewhat agree 

2 3-Somewhat disagree 

2 4-Strongly disagree 

8 No report 

404 Tota 1 in te rviewed 

21. Most people want to help yo 



1.22 
0.51 
95 


1.18 
0.47 
110- 


1.10 
0.31 
107 


77 


93 


96 


16 


15 


11 


1 


.1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


1 


3 


97 


111 


110 



1.99 
0.75 
95 


1.79 
0.65 
110 


1.84 
0.78 
107 


1.87 
0.66 

312 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
' Number 


22 


34 


37 


96 


1-Strongly agree 


57 


68 


55 


258 


2 -Somewhat agree 


11 


5 


10 


29 


3-Somewhat disagree 


5 


3 


5 


13 


4-Strongly disagree 


2 


1 


3 


8 


No report 


97 


111 


110 


404 


Total interviewed 


* 

St. Louis results 
interviewer error. 


have been 


excluded because of 



2u() 



108 



B C SL ALL 



1.67 
..02 
95 


2.71 
1.09 
109 


2.66 
0.93 
107 


2.68 
0.94 

311 


12 




in 


41 


33 


31 


40 


168 


24 


25 


33 


101 


26 


35 


24 


85 


2 


2 


3 


9 


97 


111 


110 


404 


2.76 
1.11 

95 


2.4!^ 

i.i; 

108 




2.61 
1.00 

310 


17 


27 


/; \ ■ 


65 


?,1 


2?: 


';6 


10-: 


25 


25 


36 


140 


?2 


27 


25 


85 




3 


3 


10 


97 


111 


110 


404 



You have little influence 

over things that happen to you _ 

Mean * 
Standard deviation 
\^\xmber 

1- Strongly agree 

2 - Somewhat agree 

3- Soinewhat disagree 

4- StronglY disagree 
No report 

Total interviewed 

3. You do things you regret 
more often than most pe ople 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Numt)er 

1- Strongly agree 

2 - Somewhat agree 

3- Somewhat disagree 

4- Strongly disagree 
'^o rep^>rl 
Total interviewed 



2(i7 



A 


B 




2.98 
1.16 
95 


3.0'5 

i.oa 

lOS 


3.09 
1,09 

107 


17 


1''- 


14 


13 




16 


20 


25 


2 3 


45 




'-^4 


2 


2 




Q"7 


111 




3.24 
1.00 
95 


J. 11 

1.06 

109 


3.28 
0.97 

107 


9 


13 


10 


LI 


14 


9 


A. 


24 


29 


52 


58 


59 


2 


2 


3 


97 


111 


110 



EKLC 



109 



ALL 

24. You don ' t get much fun out 
of life 

3.06 Mean 

1,02 Standard deviation 

311 Number 

46 1-Strongly agree 

76 2-Somewhat agree 

120 3-Somewhat disagree 

153 4-Strongly disagree 

11 No report 

404 Total interviewed 

25 . Success is mainly a matter of 
luck; hard work doesn't help 
much 

3.23 Mean 

0.92 Standard deviation 

311 Number 

32 1-Strongly agree 

42 2-Somewhat agree 

151 3-Somewhat disagree 

170 4-Strongly disagree 

9 No report 

404 Total interviewed 



2G8 



110 





B 


C 




ALL 


J. • oo 

0.80 

95 


1.02 
109 


1 68 
0.82 
107 ■ 




J. m f J 

0.85 
311 


51 


47 


54 


. . ■ . >. 


197 


31 


38 


37 




141 


10 


10 


12 




36 


3 


14 


4 




21 


2 


2 


3 




9 


97 


111 


110 




Ad A 


1.19 

94 


2.32 
1.25 

lUo 


2.47 
1.14 




1-09 
n Q 


30 


42 


31 




104 


16 


19 


19 




65 


24 


17 


33 




144 


24 


30 


24 




80 


3 


3 


3 




11 


97 


111 


110 




404 



26. You feel as capable and smart 
as most people 

Mean 

Stjandard deviation 
Number 

1- StrongIy agree 

2 - Somewhat agree 

3- Somewhat disagree 

4- Strongly disagree 
No report 

Total interviewed 

27. The wise person lives for 
today and lets tomorrow take 
care of itself 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

1- Strongly agree 

2 - Somewhat agree 

3- Somewhat disagree 

4- Strongly disagree 
No report 

Total interviewed 



Ill 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


1.77 
0.87 
94 


1 . 83 
0.88 
109 


1.87 
0.85 
107 




1.83 
0.81 

310 


43 


44 


40 




164 


36 


49 


47 




179 


9 


7 


^ 14 




30 


6 


9 


6 




21 


3 


2 


3 




10 


97 


111 


110 




404 


2. 94 
1.15 
95 


2 , 88 
1 . 14 
109 


7.89 
1.17 
107 




2. 90 
1.04 

311 


14 


19 


20 




54 


21 


21 


19 




72 


17 


23 


21 




130 


43 


46 


47 




139 


2 


2 


3 




0 


97 


111 


110 




404 



28* You would describe your - 
self as self-confident 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

1- Strongly agree 

2 - Somewhat agree 

3- Somewhat disagree 

4- StronglY disagree 
No report 

Total interviewed 

29. It is hard to get ahead with - 
break inq the law 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

1- Strongly agree 

2- Somewhat agree 

3- Somewhat disagree 

4- StronglY disagree 
No report 

Total interviewed 



270 



112 



A 


n 


c 


SL 


ALL 

30. 


Most people cannot 1: 


2.23 
1.03 
yb 


2.02 
0.99 

1 HP 


2.31 
1.12 

1 07 




2.18 
0. 99 

310, 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


28 


38 


36 




104 


1-Strongly agree . 


30 


43 


21 




109 


2 -Somewhat agree 


24 


14 


31 




135 


3 -Somewhat disagree 


13 


13 


19 




46 


4-StronglY disagree 


2 


3 


3 




10 


No report 


97 


111 


110 




404 


Total interviewed 



31. A high school education is . 
worth the time and effort 



1-29 
0.62 
94 


1.46 
0.84 

109 


1.42 
0.81 

107 


1.39 
0.74 

310 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number ' 


74 


79 


79 


261 


l-Strongly agree 


14 


15 


16 


98 


2-Somewhat agree 


5 


10 


7 • 


23 


3 -Somewhat disagree 


1 


5 


5 


12 


4-StronglY disagree 


3 


2 


3 


10 


No report 


97 


111 


110 


404 


Total interviewed 



« 



271 



ERIC 



113 



&. B C SL ALL 

32. Most bosses have it in for 
you and give you a hard time 



2.80 


2.72 


2.95 


2.82 


Mean 


1.06 


1.05 


0.95 


0.95 


Standard deviation 


95 


109 


107 


311 


Number 


15 


17 


10 


• 42 


1-Strongly agree 


19 


29. 


20 


71 


2-Soinewhat agree 


31 


31 


42 


163 


3-Soinewhat disagree 


30 


32 


35 


119 


4-Strongly disagree 


2 


2 


3 


9 


No report 


97 


111 


110 


404 


Total interviewed 



33. Most work is dull and boring 



2.76 
1.01 
94 


2.52 
1.01 
109 


2.7G 
1.05 

107 


2. 58 
0.93 

310 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


14 


19 


14 


48 


1-Strongly agree 


20 


36 


30 


100 


2 -Somewhat agree 


35 


32 


31 


163 


3 -Somewhat disagree 


25 


22 


32 


83 


4-Strongly disagree 


3 


2 


3 


10 


No report 


97 


111 


110 


404 


Total interviewed 



ERIC 272 



114 



A 


tJ 
O 


C SL 


ALL 

34. 


^ ou are creneraiiv entnusiasTixc 
about new plans 




1.49 
0.65 
94 


1.51 
0.68 
108 


1.45 
0.65 • 
107 


1.48 
0.65 
309' 


- 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Nvutiber ' ' * ' ^ 




55 


62 


66 


187 


1-Strongly agree 




33 


39 


36 


lo J 






5 


5 


3 


18 


3-Soinewhat disagree 




1 


2 


2 


5 


4-Strongly disagree 




3 


3 


3 


11 


No report 




97 


111 


110 


404 

35. 


Total interviewed 

You believe most oeopie iook 
Out for themselves 




1.69 
95 


1.90 
109 


1.61 
0 . 87 

107 


1.74 
0.89 

311 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 




48 


50 


64 


165 


1-Strongly agree 




33 


29 


26 . 


134 


2 -Somewhat agree 




9 


21 


12 


77 


3 -Somewhat disagree 




5 


9 


5 


19 


4-Strongly disagree 




2 


2 


3 


9 


No report 




97 


111 


110 


404 


Total interviewed 





« 



273 



115 





B 






36. 


You feel happy 


1.99 
0.89 

95 


1.98 
0.91 

109 


2.02 
0.94 

107 




2.00 
0.83 

311 


Mean ' 

Standard deviation 
Number 


35 


44 


40 




122 


1 -Almost always 


29 


25 


31 




156 


2-Usually 


28 


38- 


30 




106 


3-Sometijnes 


3 


2 


6 




11 


4-Almost never 


2 




3 




9 


No report 


97 


111 


110 




404 


Total intervic d 



37. Teachers have had it in 
for you 



3. 


24 


2.99 


3.12 


3.11 


Mean 


0. 


82 


0.86 


0.87 


0.85 


Standard deviation 




95 


3.09 


107 


311 


Number 




3 


9 


8 


21 


1-Almost always 




14 


13 


10 


40 


2-Usually 




35 


57 


50 


151 


3 -Some times 




43 


30 


39 


183 


4-Almost never 




2 


2 


3 


9 


No report 




97 


111 


110 


404 


Total interviewed 




274 



116 



A 


B 

• 






3.47 
0. 63 

95 


3.24 
U . 74 

109 


3.25 

107 

...... . . v.. 


r 3.31 
311 


1 


5 


. 5 • .. 


11 


4 


5 


4 


16 


39 


58 


57 


234 


51 


41 


41 


134 


2 


2 


3 


9 


97 


111 


110 


404 


1.44 
0. 65 
94 


1.74 

Q .11 
108 


1.51 

r\ at: 
■ U . 0 J 

107 


1.57 
u • / u 

309 


61 


49 


/. 61 


174 


25 


38 


37 


165 


8 


21 


9 . 


54 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


3 


11 


97 


111 


110 


404 



38. You feel that you are a 
fc.ilure \v 

Mean 

Staud'^rri deviation 
Nurnh . 

1- A-wfUC t always • . x 

2- Usualiy 

3- Sometimes 

4- AlmQst never 
No report 

Tot:\l interviewed 



39. YOU expect t ; do well in the 
things you try to do 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

1 -Almost always 

-Usually 
S-Sometiines 
4-Almost never 
No report 
Total interviewed 



275 



117 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


2.00 
0.84 
94 


2.0« 
1.C3 
109 


2.14 
0.98 
106 




2.08 
0.91 
309 


30 


43 


34 




108 


37 


24. 


33 




130 


24 


32 


29 




131 


3 


10 


10 




24 


3 


2 


4 




11 


97 


111 


110 




404 


3.28 
0.8b 
95 


3.00 
1.06 
108 


3.17 
i. UO 

107 




3.14 
0.95 

31U 


6 


16 


12 




35 


7 


12 


10 




33 


36 


36 


33 




114 


46 


44 


52 




212 


2 


3 


3 




10 


97 


111 


110 




404 



40 • During your spare time, you 
have something you like to do 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

1 - Almost always 

2- UsuallY 

3- Sometiities 

4- Almost never 
No report 

Total interviewed 

41. You get even with people who 
wrong you 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

1 - A Imo s t a Iwa y s 

2- 'Usually 

3- Sometimes 

4- Almost never 
No report 

Total interviewed 



J 



ERLC 



276 



118 



r 



A B C SL ALL 

42. What are your chances of be- 
coming respected, law-abiding 
member of community ? 



1.87 
0.63 
94 


2.00 
0.79 

108 


1.90 
0.63 
107 • 


1.93 
0.63 

309 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


22 


23 


23 


68 


1>-Excellent 


65 


72 


76 


287 


2-ReasonablY good 


4 


3 


4 


21 


3 -Not very good 


3 


10 


4 


17 


4-Very unlikely 


3 


3 


3 


11 


No report 


97 


111 


110 


404 


Total interviewed 



43» What are your chances of 

having a happy home life in 
the future? 



1.76 
0-70 
95 


1.76 
0.71 

109 


1.80 
0.65 
107 


1.77 
0.64 
311 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


34 


39 


34 • 


109 


1-Excellent 


53 


61 


61 


248 


2''-Reasonably good 


5 


5 


11 


30 


3 -Not very good 


3 


4 


1 


8 


4 -Very unlikely 


2 


2 


3 


9 


No report 


97 


111 


110 


404 


Total interviewed 



27 7 



119 



A 


B 


c 


SL 


ALL 

44. 


How luckv have you 
so fe^r? 


1 97 
0.80 
95 


2.00 
0.78 
109 


2.12 
0.82 
107 




2.04 
0.74 
310 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


28 


28 


.21 




77 


1-Very lucky 


46 


58. 


61 




235 


2 -Somewhat lucky 


17 


18 


16 




65 


3 -Somewhat unlucky 


4 


5 


9 




18 


4 -Unlucky 


2 


2 


3 




9 


No report 


97 


111 


110 




404 


Total interviewed 



45. How many enemies do you have ? 



2. 


98 


3.11 


3.05 


3.05 


Mean 


0. 


96 


1.07 


0. 97 


0.96 


Standard deviation 




95 


109 


107 


311 


Number 




8 


12 


10 


30 


1-A great many 




20 


21 


17 


60 


2 -Some 




33 


19 


38 


110 


3 -A few 




34 


57 


42 


195 


4-Almost none 




2 


2 


3 


9 


No repprt 




97 


111 


110 


404 


Total interviewed 



ERIC 



278 



120 



A , 


B 


C 

• 


SL 


ALL 

46. 


Months in the NYC 


12.25 
9.00 

95. 


9.12 
6.49 
110 


10. 94 
8.10 
110 


8.77 
7.39 
85 


lu. .jy 
7.87 
400 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Nuniber 


21 


29 


21 


25 


96 


0 3 . .. ^ 


18 


21 


24 


23 


86 


4-6 


7 


14 


14 


14 


49 


7-9 


A 


13 


8 


1 


26 


10 - 12 


8 


14 


11 


1 


34 


13 - 15 


7 


9 


10 


5 


31 


16 - 18 


9 


3 


6 


7 


25 


19 - 21 


12 


5 


9 


9 


35 


22 - 24 


9 


2 


7 


0 


18 


25, or more 


2 


1 


0 


1 


4 


No report 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


Total interviewed 



Comparison of termination 
month reported by program 
and enrollee 



40 


54 


60 


30 


184 


No difference — Both report 
same termination month 




14 


17 


6 


7 


44 


Program reported earlier 
termination — by one month 




8 


6 


7 


6 


27 


— by more than one month 




20 


15 


24 


18 


77 


Program reported later 
termination- -by one month 


• 


14 


18. 


13 


23 


68 


— by more than one month 


ft 


1 


1 


0 


2 


4 


No report, not applicable 




97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


Total interviewed 





279 

O 

ERIC 



ERIC 



121 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


5 


3 


10 


D 


A 


35 




33 


45 




10 


^ 


19 


8 




9 


21. 


10 


8 




38 


r>v 


38 


19 


152 


97 


13,1 


110 


36 


A OA 


38 


3 / 


JO 


1 Q 


X ^ ^ 


46 


46 


50 


54 


196 


12 


7 


16 


11 


46 


0 


1 


5 


2 


8 


1 


0 


1 


0 


3 




111 








6.64 
5.49 

56 


5.48 
4.45 

3 4 


6.89 
7.42 
71 


6.72 

G.05 
61 


6.48 
6.05 
242 


6.38 
5". 62 
13 


4.88 
4.82 

8 


.5.05 
5.71 
21 


5 . 17 
2 59 
12 


5.37 
4.92 
54 



Skill training 

48** First skill training; kind 

Professional or technical 
Clerical or sales 
Service 
Trades 

Not applicable 

r at a 1 in te r v ie we d 

49- N uKiber of NYC si: ill training 
episodes reported 
i» 

None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Total interv iswed 



Mont h s in first NYC 
skiil train ing 

Mean " 

Standard devia .ion 
Number 

Months in second NYC 
kill training 

Mean 

S^iiiindard deviation 
NuiTiber 



280 



122 



A 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


26 ■ 


.32 


42 


56 


156 


26 


20 


25 


8 


79 








1 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


39 


57 


41 


21 


158 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 



32 


31 


43 


13 


115 


13 


56 


2: J 


45 


142 


11 


0 


1 


5 


1 7 


8 


3 


6 


9 


26 


8 


6 


3 


0 


17 


2 


0 






11 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


0 


5 


0 


0 




15 


8' 


16 


5 


44 


7 


2 


5 


7 


21 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 



bO. Number of skill training 
episodes completed 

None 
One 

Three 
Four 

No report, not applicable 
Total interviewed 

Educati on 

52. Participatioi: and progress 
in NYC education 

No pc^.r ticipation in education 
Participation - — 
No progress 
High school diploma 

GED, 12th grade, but not 

c!'^ploma 

t jad/ to take GED but did 
not do so; took GED but 
failed 

11th grade 

\ ith grade 

9th grade or a lower grade 
Other progress 
No report . 
Total interviewed 



281 



123 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


















Work experience 












54. 


4 

Kind of work, last NYC iob 




HI. 




An 


147 




Clerical 


1 


K 
•J 




c 






Technical 


5 


4 


15 


3 


27 




Hec^th services 


14 


6" 


12 


d 


32 




Child care 


H 


Q 
O 


** 




25 




Crafts and trades 


2 


12 


8 


3 


25 




Food or laundry services 


3 


23 


10 


3 


39 




Maintenance 


32 


12 


26 


16 


86 




No report, not applicable 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 




Total interviewed 












55. 


Nuniber o£ Nvr* wnr-v ovnor-n jaT-i*^^ 














irrnmentP 


0 98 




X . XD 




1 . 1 7 




Mean 


0.85 


0.76 


0.92 


0.71 


0.83 




Standard deviation 


95 


108 


106 


74 


383 




Number 


31 


10 


27 


7 


75 




No WOrlc r* 1 Anr^ A r^s v-f- 'i 'i 

nvi/^rw CA^CJL XtSXlV^e paitlCl™ 














pation 


39 


60 


45 


47 


191 




Work experience partici- 














pation — one assignment 


21 


29 


24 


16 


90 




Two assignments 


4 


9' 


10 


5 


28 




Three, or more assignments 


2 


3 


4 


11 


20 




No report 


97 


111 


110 


36 


404 




Total interviewed 



\ 
) 

/ 

/ 



282 



124 



A 


B 


C 




ALIi 

57 . 


Ra cincr of NYC i ob suoer— 
vision 


± • / o 
0.93 

63 


1.08 

97 


1.01 

79 


2 15 
1.03 

67 


1 96 
1.03 

306 


Standard deviation 
Number • - 


32 


42 


33 


25 


132 


1-Very.good 


17 


31 


20 


14 


82 


2-Pretty good 


12 


15 


21 


23 


71 


3 -About averagjij 


1 


5 


4 


3 


13 


4-Not too gcod 


1 


4 


1 


2 


8 


5-Poor 


34 


14 


31 


19 


98 


No report, not applicable 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


Total interviewed 



Counseling 



59. How often did you see your 
NYC counselor? 



41 


35 


23 


58 


157 


More than once a week 


36 


27 


24 • 


25 


112 


About once a week 


13 


41 




1 


86 


Two or three times a month 


1 


1 


13 


0 


15 


About once a month 


3 


5 


13 


0 


21 


Less than once a month 


0 


0 


3 


0 


3 


Not at all 


3 


2 


3 


• 2 


10 ■' 


No rc-poirt 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


Total interviewed 



283 



125 



A 


B 




SL 
















60. Topics discussed with 












counselor 


36 


53 


39 






Work assignment 


32 


61 


46 


46 


AO J 


FrODie/ii on job 


30 


27 


27 

1 


32 


116 




35 


40. 


50 


40 




ciCiucatlon 


3 


16 


1 n 




50 


Health problems 


33 


24 


24 


18 


99 


Family, other personal prob-- 












lems 


15 


38 


18 


15 


86 


Employment outside NYC 


13 


19 


19 


12 


63 


Individual EmDlovabilit^/ pi ^in 


0 


13 


2 


4 


19 


ij±un u caiK aoout anything 


4 


3 


1 


1 


9 


NYC Par ticiDation in rrAnAv^l 


5 


7 


3 


0 


15 


other 


4 


2 


5 


2 


13 


No report 












Number of topics discussed 












with counselor 


1 


13 


1 


4 


19 


No:ie 


.31 


28 


28 


32 


119 • 


One 


37 


23 


36 


12 


108 


Two 


18 


27 


37 


11 


93 


Three - Four 


7 


18 


2 


25 


52 


Five, or more 


3 


2 


6 


2 


13 


No report, not applicable 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


Total interviewed 



284 



126 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


!• 73 
1.14 
96 


1 . 80 
1.04 

109 


1 . 97 
1.12 
110 


2 . y4 
1.62 

86 


z • U / 
1. 31 
401 


61 


60 


51 


24 


196 


X 'J 


22 


26 


18 


79 


13 


17 


22 


11 


63 


5 


9 


7 


7 


28 


4 


1 


4 


26 


35 


1 


2 


0 


0 


3 


97 


111 

•• 


110 


86 


404 


41 


58 


54 


21 


174 


11 


10 


9 


7 


37 


24 


17 


23 


16 


80 


3 


4 


5 


0 


12 



61. Overall usefulness of NYC 
experience 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

1-Very useful 
2~Fairly useful 

3 - Of some use 

4- Very little use 
5~No use at all 

No report, not applicable 
Total interviewed 

62. Reasons for usefulness rating 

I-Tx'C uuillty expressed 

Career, specific mention of 
vocational usefulness — job^ 
training 

Education, specific mention 

General opportunity, personal 
development or enjoyment 

Expressed ambivalence about 
over-all usefulness 



285 



127 



k B C SL ALL 

Reasons for usefulness 
rating (cont.) 

Lack of utility expressed 

3 6 5 10 24 Career, vocational, job 

useless of unwanted 

0 2 10 3 Educational component, 

useless or unwanted 

2 2 3 20 27 Lack of interest, lack of 

personal or general utility 

0 0 2 1 3 Critical of IjlYC staff 

(counselors or supervisors) 

7 9 4 4 24 Expressed own fault for 

lack of utility 

V 

6 3 4 7 20 No report, not applicable 

97 111 110 86 404 Total interviewed 



o 286 
FRir 



128 











63. 


Useful aspects of iTYC 
experience 


31 


47 


32 


9 


119 


Help in getting job after IT 


19 


38 


15 


•6 


78 


Help from work supervisor 


38 


40 


30 


8 


116 


Help from counselor 


46 


52 


55 


26 


179 


Learning to get along 
better with other people 


21 


52 


45 


15 


133 


Learning to worlc for a boss 


54 


71 


65 


17 


207 ^ 


Learning good work habits 


49 


74 


72 


14 


209 


Earning money 


54 


64 


67 


17 




vje^uxng joij sj^xxxo 


AT 




29 


13 


137^ 


Con t inu ing educat ion 


^ o 




37 


7 


131 


Having an interesting job 


n 


1 


2 


32 


35 


Nothing use f ul 


n 


2 


0 


0 

• 


2 


No report 

Number o'. circled options 
(NYC usefulness) 


U 


X 






36 


None 




o 


Q 


23 


48 


One 


1 o 
±o 


X / 


11 


14 


60 


Two 


20 




C D 








Oft 






5 


61 


Four 


«: 
O 






5 


38 


Five 


6 


8 


10 


0 


24 


Six 


:8 


8 . 


11 


1 


28 


Seven 


5 


4 


3 


0 


12 


Eight 


1 


7 


1 


0 


9 


Nine 


3 


13 


2 


2 


20 


Ten - Fourteen 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


No reports not applicable 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


Total 



287 

ERIC I 



129 

i 





0 


p 




AT.T. 




\ 












64. 


Most useful aspect of 














NYC experience 

( 


3 


( " 


10 


5 


31 




Help 'in getting a job -after 






1 




- 




NYC 


. 0 




4 


.0 


6 




Help^ from work supervisor 


.7 


1 


3 


■ 1 , 


12 




Help from -counselor 


10 


9 


13 


9 


41 




Learning to get along better 














with other people 


1 


6 


5 


■ 1 ' 


13 




Learning to work for a bbss 


16 


15 


18 


7 . 


" 56 




Learning good work habits 


18 


28 


22 


9 . 


,. 77 




Earning money, having an 














interesting job 


22 


25 


.25 


9 


81 




.Getting job skills/ being 














trained to do a certain job 


20 


9 


8 


12 


49 




Continuing education 


0 


3 


2 


• 33 


38 




^Nd report, not applicable 


97 


111 


110 


86 


.-404 




Total interviewee! 












66. 


V 

No lonqer in NYC, did 














enrollee complete Individual 














Employabilitv Plan? 


31 


21 


19 


14 


85 




Yes 


63 


86 


85 


70 


304 




No 


3 


4 


6 


2 


35 




No report, not applicable 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 




Total interviewed 



ERIC 



2S8 



i 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


20 


21 


17 


2 


60 


2 


. 6 .. 


12 


5 


25 








8 


32 


O 




lU 


8 


38 


19 


7 


14 


19 


59 


0 


1 


0 


1 


2 


1 


3 


4 


4 


12 


2 


15 


6 


13 


36 


8 


8 


14 


9 


39 


34 


26 


24 


17 


101 


97 


111 


110" 


86 


404 



67. Reasons for leavinq NYC 
before completion of 
Individual Eroployability Plan 

Had to earn more money 

Returned to full-time school 
or entered another training 
program 

Not satisfied with part or 
or all of the NYC program 

Lost interest or got tired 
of it 

Sick, in the hospital, or 
pregnant 

Went into military service 
In jail 

Put out of program by 
counselor 

Other 

No report, not applicable 
Total 



4 



289 



131 



L B C SL ALL 

68. NYC help in getting a job 

28 32 23 /. 6 89 . Took fenrollee to interview 

, i' with an employer 

17 44 21 ■[ 8 90 Made appointment for en- 

' / rollee with an employer 

19 21 20 8 68 Told enrollee where he 

'might find a job 

18 16* 30 7 71 Told enrollee how to look 

for a job 

15 22 34 5 76 Helped enrollee fill out 

application forms 

12 18 33 3 66 Gave enrollee practice in 

taking job qualification 
tests 

24 24 25 61 134 No help 

Other 

0 1 11 3 Got enrollee a job 

10 10 2 Got into another training 

program or into school 

1 0 2 0 3 Other prepar^t^^^ 

training 

110 0 2 Enrollee did not need help 

7 7 8 4 26 No report, not applicable 



:RIC 



290 



132 



B C - SL ALL 



2 



Number of ways in which NYC 
helped in getting a job 



25 


25 


27 


61 


138 


None 


28 


35 


22 


13. 


98 


One . . ... 


30 


24 


26 


6 


86 


Two ■ 


4 


13 


18 


0 


35 


Three 


3 


4 


8 


0 


15 


Four 


0 


3 


1 


2 


6 


Five , or more 


7 


7 


8 


4 


26 


No report, not applicable 


97 


111 ^ 


110 


86 


404 - 


Total interviewed 



69. Best lilced aspects of NYC 
experience 



9 3 4 18 LiTced nothing about the NYC 

Career- vocational value, 
help with employment, job 
skills, experience, opportunity 



28 27 39 16 IIC Career- vocational value, 

help with employment, job 



5 


32 


17 


26 


80 


NYC work 


10 


10 


20 . 


2 


42 


NYC conditions — pay, hours, 
co-worTcers, supervision 


16 


12 


3 


7 


38 


NYC education 


8 


3 


3 


3 


17 


NitC counseling 


11 


6 


7 


10 


34 


Opportunity for self-improve- 
ment or e nrichment 


6 


4 


9 


1 


20 


Only money i 


5 


3 


1 


9 


18 


LiTced everything, nothing 
specific 


2 


i 


4 


2 


9 


A'robivalent 


4 


4 


4 


6 


16 


No report, not applicable 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


Total 



291 

o 

ERIC 



13 





B 


c 


SI. 


ALL 


51 


45 


40 


41 


177 


9 


6 


7 


5 


27 


5 


5 


5 


5 


20 


3 


21* 


22 


5 


51 


3 


13 


6 


7 


29 


8 


7 


5 


11 


31 


1 


1 


3 


4 


9 


9 


5 


6 


1 


21 


6 


7 


8 


2 


23 


0 


0 


5 


• 3 


8 


2 


1 


3 


2 


8 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 



70. 



Disliked aspects of NYC 
experience 

Disliked nothing about the 
NYC 

Not vocationally advantageous 

Work assignment or con- 
ditions of work assignment 

NYC as source of income 

NYC education component 

NYC counseling and supervision 

Disliked everything, 
nothing specific 

NYC organization — program 
characteristics or policies 

Problem with othe^r en- 
rollees or counselor 

Other 

No report, not applicable 
Total interviewed 



292 



134 



C SL ALL 

71 



5 


3 


1 


q 


31 


46 . 


27 


128 


7 


2 


6 


18 
• 


8 


11 


0 


24 


7 


11 


2 


27 


10 


5 


5 


34 


18 


15 


10 


57 


15 


7 


16 


5^ 


6 


4 


3 


19 


0 


3 


1 


4 


4 


3 


15 


30 


111 


110 


86 


404 



, What is there abo ut the NYC 
that m i ght mak e a person 
want to get into it? 

Nothing 

Career — skill training^, 
help in employment 

NYC work — work assignment^ 
or conditions of work assign 
ment 

NYC as source of income 

Both as source of income 
and training 

Education specifically 
mentioned 

Both educational and 
vocational values 

Opportunity in general, 
self improvement 
Program chc>racteristics, 

staff 

Expressed reservations 

No report 

Total interviewed 



293 



135 



ALL 

72. VThat is there about the NYC 
that might make a person not 
. want *to get into it ? 

154 Nothing 

15 Not vocationally advanta- 

geous 

9 NYC work or conditions of 

work assignment 

60 NYC as source of income 

17 NYC staff, counselors, 

work supervisors 

21 ■ Lack of interest or motiva- 
tion on the part of po- 
tential enrollee 

4 Generally poor impressions 

or no favorable comments 

14 NYC policies or prcgram 

characteristics 

19 Education component 

11 Other difficult aspects 

(-expen^^-of-^xansportation) — 

80 No report 

404 Total interviewed 



294 



136 



A 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 












73. 


Current activity at tune 












of interview (can be more than 












1 activity) 


3 


3 


2 


0 


8 


In the NYC 


30 


33 


29 


5 


97 


Working full-time 


5 




. 7. . 


4 


. 17 


Working part-tin».- "i-i- • 


1 


0 


3 


0 


4 


Have job, but not at work 


26 


to 


43 


57 


17.1 


Not working, but looking 










for work 


4 


14 


9 


11 


38 


Not working, not looking 










for work 


10 


4 


4 


4 


22 


Unable to work 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


In the military service 


1 


J. 




0 


5 


In jail 


A 

4 


/ 


■9 


0 


14 


In the Job Corps or other 












training program 


8 


5 




£ 


94 


In school part-time 


6 


4 


6 


3 


J. 


Tn QnTiool full —time 












other 


0 


J. 


0 


0 


1 


Doing volunteer work at 












summer camp 


1 


2 


1 


0 


4 


Going back to school 




± 


0 


0 


1 


Out of jail — waiting to 


0 










see if sentenced 


1 


1 


0 


0 


2 


Waiting to be accepted in 












Job Corps or MDTA 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Waiting to get back into NYC 


4 


1 


0 


0 


5 


Waiting to go into service 


4 


0 


1 


0 


5 


Mother and housewife 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Confined to halfway house 












for addicts 


111 


123 


122 


86 


442 


• Total 



295 



ERIC 



137 



A B C SL ALL 



74. Did you do any work at all 
last week? 



36 


38 


35 


11 


120 


Yes 


56 


68 


70 


72 


266 


No 


5 


5 


5 


3 


18 


No report, not applicable 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


Total interviewed 



75. Even though you didn't work 

last week, did you have a -job ? 



1 


2 


8 


1 


12 


Yes 


55 


66 


61 


71 


253 


No 


41 


43 


41 


14 


139 


No report, not applicable 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


Total interviewed 










76. 


Were you lookincr for '^ork 












last week? 


21 


43 


33 


47 


144 


Yes 


34 


22 


28 


24 


108 


No 


42 " 








152 


No report, not applicable 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


Total 



• 



296 



138 



A B C SL ALL 

77 . What were you doing to find 













work? 


1 


3 


1 


1 


6 


Checked with school em- 
nlovment service 


o 


9(1 




38 


80 


Ch^olc^d witli State Emnlov- 
ment Service 


3 


4 


2 


13 


22 


Checked with private em- 
ployment agency 


15 


21 


15 


25 


76 


Checked with employer 
directly 


7 


22 


16 


8 


53 


Answered ads 


4 


14 


11 


5 


34 


Checked with friends or 
relatives 


0 


4 


1 


0 


5 


Checked with NYC office 


0 


1 


0 


2 


3 


Checked with Urban League 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Taking military exam 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


Miscellaneous 


76 


68 


77 

• 


> 38 


259 


No report, not applicable 

Number of iob-huntinq ac- 
tivities in past week 


9 


14 


12 


17 


52 


One 


8 


17 


14 


23 


62 


Two 


4 


7 


6 


5 


22 


Three 


0 


5 


1 


3 


9 


Four - six 


76 


68 


77 


38 


259 


No report, not applicable 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


Total interviewed 



297 



1 



139 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 

78. 


Reasons for not looking for 
work last week 


5 


2 


5 


1 


13 


In school or a work- train- 
ing program 


11 


7 


6 


6 


30 


Sick/ in hospital, or 
pregnant 


0 


0 

• 


1 


0 


1 


Waiting to be called into 
military service 


12 


2 


8 


5 


27 


Homemaker caring for family 
and too busy at home 


1 


2 


2 


2 


7 


Believes no work available 


1 


4 


3 


9 


17 


Doesn't want to work at 
this time 


2 


3 


2 


0 


7 


In jail 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


Transportation problems 


1 


1 


0 


0 


2 


Waiting to get back into NV" 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Got tired of looking 


63 


88 


83 


63 


297 


No report, not applicable 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 

80. 


Total interviewed 
Nuinber of iobs since NYC 


31 


40 


47 


67 


185 


None 


39 


45 


40 


12 


136 


One 


13 


17 


13 


5 


48 


Two 


8 


3 


2 


1 


14 


Three 


3 


1 


6 


0 


10 


Four, or more 


3 


5 


2 


1 


11 


No report, not applicable 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


Total interviewed 



I 



298 

o 

ERIC 



140 



ERIC 



B C SI- MiL 



Post NYC employment — first 
job 

82. Kind of work, 1st post-NYC 
job 



2 ' 


0. 


3 • 


1 


• 6 


Professional or technical- 


26 


12 


18 


5 


61 


Clerical or sales 


17 


22 


22 


9 


70 


Service 


13 


29 


14 


4 


60 


Trades 


3 


3 


3 


0 


9 


Miscellaneous 


36 


45 


50 


67 


198 


No report, not applicable 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


Total interviewed 



83. 1st NYC job; hours per week 



39. 
11. 


97 
74 
60 


38.82 
7,91 
62 


38.76 
10.29 
59 


36. 
6. 


44 
38 
19 


38.93 
9.79 
200 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 




9 


8 


11 




5 


33 


Less than 35 




46 








14" 


151 


35 - 48 




5 


5 


6 




0 


16 


49, or more 




37 


49 


51 




67 


204 


No report, not applicable 




97 


111 


110 




86 


404 


Total interviewed 



299 



141 





B 


C 


SL 


13 


1. 99 


1 . 95 


1.75 


58 


46.65 


67.65 


60.96 


60 


64 


58 


19 


1 


0 


3 


2 


4 


4 


5 


1 


13 


21 


11 


5 


■J 


±± 


1 1 
±± 


A 
** 


24 


17 


19 


5 


8 


9 


6 


1 


7 


2 


3 


1 


37 


47 


52 


67 


97 


111 


110 


86 


4 


1 


3 


1 


2 


2 


0 


1 


27 


22 


23 


6 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


5 


5 


5 


2 


7 


29 


16 


4 


12 


^ 6 


10 


4 


2 


1 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


35 


45 


50 


67 


97 


111 


110 


86 



ERIC 



ALL 

84. Highest hourly earnings . 



first -pQSt-NYC job - 

2/00 Mean ^ 

9.6-3 Standard deviation 

201 Number X 

6 Less than $1.00 

14 $1.00 - 1.39 

50 $1.40 - 1.74 

29 $1.75 - 1.99 

65 $2.00 - 2.49 

24 $2.50 - 2.99 

13 $3.00, or more 

203 No report, not applicable 

404 Total interviewed 

85. H ow was first post-NYC job 
found? 

9 State employment service 

5 Private employment agency 

78 Friends or relatives 

2 S choo 1 ( s chool pe r s onne 1 ) 

1 Previous employer (solicited 
by employer) 

17 Ads 

56 NYC 

• 32 Went to place of employment 

and asked about a job 

5 Training programs other than 

NYC 

2 Other 

197 No report, not applicable 

404 Total interviewed 



300 



-142 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 

86. 


Half -months in first post-r 














98 
56 
54 


3.90 
3 .15 

63 


6.39 
8 . 11 

59 


6.44 

5 .,5y 

17' 


6.03 
o • o4 
193 


Mean 
Number 

Mnn i-Vi Q in 'FiT"c;t' nOQ t — NYC 












iob 


17 


29 


23 


c 


1 A 
/ ft 




13 


21 


20 


5 


59 


2-3 months 


8 


10 


5 


4 


27 


4-5 months 


5 


3 


3 


0 


11 


6 months 


. 9 


0 


6 


3 


18 


, 7 - 1^ montns 




u 


n 
u 




2 


13 - 18 months 


0 


0. 


z 


U 






43 


48 


51 


by 


Oil 


XT/^ >"aT^OT"4" f^rf^t" annl 1 ^^?^h 1 1* 


97 


111 


0 


86 


404 

87. 


Total interviewed 
Still employed in first 








« 




Dost-NYC iob? 


19 


19 


24 


6 


68 


Yes 


44 


46 


' 37 


13 


140 


NO 


34 


46 


49 


67 


196 


No report^ not applicable 


97 


111 




86 


404 

301 


Total interviewed 

1 
j 



ERIC 



t. 







J 


1 

X 


1 ft 


2 




c 






3 


0 


2 


0 




2 


1 


2 


1 


6 


0 


1 


2 


0 


3 


1 


3 


0 


0' 


4 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


5 


4 


9 


3 


21 


22 


20 


11 


5 


58 


2 


5 


2 


2 


11 


55 


65 


74 


73 


267 


97 


111 


110 


: 86 


404 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


6 


1 


5 


0 


12 


5 


8 


7 


5 


25 


8 


10 


4 


2 


24 


1 


0 


4 


0 


5 


75 


. 92 


90 


79 


336 


97 


Ml 


110 


86 


404 



89, Main reason no longer have 
first post-NYC job 

Fired 

Returned to school or 
entered training program 

Pregnant 

Moved 

Ir. jail 

Sick or in hospital 
Entered military service 
Job ended 

Dissatisfaction with, or 
disinterest in job 

Other personal reasons 

No report, not applicable 

Total interviewed 

92. Kind of work, most recent 
post -NYC job 

Professions 7s. or technical 
Clerical or sales 
Service 
Trades 

Miscellaneous 

No report, not applicable 

Total interviewed 



A 


B 


C 


oIj 


37.05 
11.94 
21 


39.89 
4.76 
18 


36.85 
10.29 
20 


40.00 
0.00 

6 


8 


1 


5 


0 


12 


16 


14 


6 


2 


1 


1 


0 


75 


93 


90 


80 


97 


111 


110 


86 



2. 


34 


2 


.20 


2 


.00 


1 


.70 


72. 


21 


89 


.51 


55 


.55 


63 


.54 




IS 




19 




18 




G 




0 




0' 




1 




1 




2 




2 




0 




1 




3 




6 




4 




1 




2 




0 




4 




1 




3 




4 




6 




1 




6 




5 




1 




1 




3 




2 




2 




0 




78 




92 




92 




80 




97 




111 




110 




86 



Er|c . 3 i 



- - 144- 



ALL 



93. 


Most recent post-NYC iob: 




Hours per week 


38.05 


Mean 


9.17 


Standard deviation 


65 


Nxomber 


14 


Less than 35 hours 


48 


35-48 hours 


4 


49, or mote 


338 


No report, not applicable 


404 


Total inte rv iewed 


94. 


Hicrhest hourlv earninqs. 




most recent post-NYC iob 


2.13 


Mean 


73.99 


Standard deviation 


62 


Nuiriber 


2 


Less than $1.00 


5 


$1.00 - 1.39 


14 


$1.40 - 1.74 


7 


$1^5 - 1.99 


14 


$2.00 - 2.49 


13 


$2*50 - 2.99 


7 


$3.00 or more 


342 


No report, not applicable 


404 


Total interviewed 



1 



3 





B 


C 




ALL 

95. 


How was inos't recent post- 












NYC iob found? 


3 


1 


0 


0 


4 


State employment service 


1 


0 


0 


2 


3 


Private employment agency 


9 


9 


12 


2 


32 


Friends or relatives 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


School 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Previous employer 


1 


3 


2 


0 


6 


Ads 


0 


4 


0 


0 


4 


NYC 


4 


2 


3 


1 


10 


Went to place of employ- 
ment and asked about a job 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Training programs other 



1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


77 


92 


92 


79 


340 


97 


111 


110 


• 86 


404 


5.30 
4.77 

20 


3.37 
3.22 
19 


3.45 
4.11 
20 


3.14 
3.24 

7 


3.95 
4.03 

66 


9 


11 


10 


5 


35 


.5 


4 . 


6 


1 


16 


2 


4 


V 3 


1 


10 


' 1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


0 


1 


0 


4 


77 


92 


90 


79 


338 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 



than NYC 
Other 

No report, not applicable 
Total interviewed 

96. Ha If -months in most recent 
post-NYC job 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

Months in most recent post - 
NYC iob 

1 month or less 
2-3 months 
4-5 months 
6 months 
7-9 months 

No report, not applicable 
Total 



EKLC 



301 



146 









CT 


















Q7 


ouxXX 6Iupxuy6Q Xll iii^JS»u 














recent post--NYC iob? 


1 7 


10 


14 


2 


43 




Yes 


o 


11 


7 


5 


29 




No 


7A 

/ *r 


90 


89 


79 


332 




No report, not applicable 


^ / 


111 


110 


86 


404 




Total interviewed 












99. 


Main reason no lonqer have 














most recent post-NYC iob 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 




Fired 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 




In jail 


1 




0 


0 


1 




Sick or in hospital 


2 


1 


1 


1 


5 




Job ended 


3 


7 


3 


4 


17 




Dissatisfaction with, or 














disinterest in job 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 




Other 


90 


101 


104 


81 


376 




No report, not applicable 


97 


111 


110 


86 

<• 


404 

• 




Total ^ ' 










305 







ERIC 



t 





B, 


C 


SL 


ALL 


4 


0 


2 


1 


7 


10 


2 


13 


1 


26 


7 


11 


13 


3 


34 


12 


16 


8 


2 


38 




o 
u 


1 
J. 




•s 


62 


82 


73 


79 


2 96 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


39.15 
10.31 


40.72 
4.36 


38.89 
10.18 
J / 


35.71 
7.87 

"7 


39.26 
8.85 


7 


0 


6 


2 


15 


26 


27 


28 


6 


87 


2 


2 


3 


0 


7 


62 


82 


73 


78 


295 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


2.51 
65.58 
31 


2.21 
78.20 
29 


2.04 
63.16 

35 


1^89 
82.99 

7 


2.22 
71.85 
102 



147 



Post-NYC employment at time 

of interview — curr e nt job 
« 

Kind of worlc^ current job 

Profess ional , technical 
Clerical or sales 
Service 

Crafts and trades 

Miscellaneous 

No report^ not applicable 

Total 

Hours per week, current job 
Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

Less than 35 hours 
35 - 48 hours 
49, or more 

No report, not applicable 
Total 

Highest hourly earnings , 
current job 

Mean 

Standard deviation . . 

Number 



EKLC 



306 



148 



B 



C SL 



ALL 



100. Half -months working full-time 



6.41 
9.93 
90 



2.65 
3.52 
104 



4.28 
7.83 
105 



1.44 
4.06 
82 



3.73 Mean 

7.07 Standard deviation 

381 Nxanber 

Half -months working part-time 



1.08 
3.35 
89 



0.10 
0.60 
90 



2.75 
4.63 
87 



2.04 
5.82 
89 



1.16 
2.85 
90 



0.33 
1.40 
104 



0.01 
0.10 
104 



2.50 
3.57 
103 



1.67 
2.99 
103 



0.08 
0.39 
103 



1.01 

3.12 
105 



0.04 
0.24 

105 



4.50 
5.62 

1X>5 



1.17 
3.24 
105 



0.87 
3.15 
105 



0.17 
0.83 
82 



0.01 
0.11 

82 



8.25 
6.93 
81 



2.49 
5.20 
81 



0.47 
1.74 
81 



0.66 
2.47 

380 



0.04 
0.33 
381 



4.35 
5.67 
376 



1.79 
4.38 

378 



0.64 
2.34 
379 



Mean 

Standard deviation i 
Number 

Half-mop ^ha in job but not 
at work 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

Ha If -months not working ^ 
looking for work 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

Half-months not working , 
nni- TonVin q £or WOrk 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

Half-months un able to work 
Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

Half-months in military 



0.20 
1.89 

91 



0.00 
0.00 
105 



0.30 
2.22 
105 



0.04 
0.33 
82 



0.14 Mean 

1.49 Standard deviation 
383 Number 



307 



149 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 














Half-months in iail 


0.29 


0.26 


0.60 


0.30 


0.37 


. Mean' 


1.84 


1.08 


2.92 


1.90 


2.06 


Standard deviation 


91 


103 


105 


81 


380 


Number 












Half-months in iob corps 












or training program 


0.64 


0. 30 


0.26 


0-15 


0.34 


Mean 


3.05 


1.35 


1.59 


1.33 


1.95 


Standard deviation 


91 


103 


105 


81 


o Q n 
3oU 


Number ^ 












Half-months in school part 












time 


0.11 


0.17 


0.21 


0.30 


0,19 


Mean 


0.67 


1.05 


1. 96 


1. 87 


1 . 48 


D uanctarci aeviauion 


91 


103 


105 


81 


380 


Number 












Half-months in school full 














0.81 


0.29 


0.67 


0.14 


0.49 


Mean 






2 67 


1 12 


2.61 


Standard deviation 


90 


103 


105 


81 


379 


Number 












Half-months in NYC 


0.00 


0.00 


0.14 


0.00 


0.04 


Mean 


0. OU 


n nn 


X.J/ 


n nn 


n 72 


Standard deviation 


91 


105 


105 


82 


383 


Number 


10 


29 


12 


0 


51 


0-3 months 


16 


69 


54 


40 


179 


4-6 months 


36 


3 


13 


- 28 


80 


7-9 months 


13 


4 


15 


11 


43 


10 - 12 months 


• 14 


0 


11 


2 


27 


13, or more 


8 


6 


5 


5 


24 


No report , not applicable 



308 



150 



B C SL ALL 



Half-months in other 
activities 



1 18 0.17 0.14 0.37 0.44 Mean 
3.22 1.07 0.67 1.75 1.92 Standard deviation 

90 103 105 82 380 Number 

Total half-months in 
record 

17.09 8.63 14.06 14.20 13.30 Mean 
10.43 



3.50 9.79 4.58 8.31 Standard deviation 



89 105 105 81 380 Number 



Activity in first half- 
month after NYC 

In ^ civilian labor force 



25 


27 


21 


7 


80 


Working full-time 


6 


6 


6 


C 


18 


Working part-time 


20 


34 


43 


45 


142 


Not working, looking 

Not in civilian labor force 


21 


28 


13 


14 


76 


Not working t not looking 


8 


3 


8 


9 


28 


Not working, unable to work 


1 


4 


3 


3 


11 


In jail 


7 


3 


10 


4 


24 


School or training 


2 


0 


1 


0 


3 


Other 


7 


6 


5 


4 


22 


No report, not applicable 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


Total interviewed 



309 

o 

ERIC 



151 



I 





B 


C 


SL 


4 


8 


9 


0 


5 


. 7 


4 


0 


0 


1 


5 


0 


3 


1 


3 


3 


1 


y • 2 


1 


1 


1 


3 


4 


1 


0 


2 


2 


3 


0 


3 


3 


1 


6 


6 


12 


36 


77 


78 


67 


41 


97 


111 


110 


86 


6 


10 


8 


• 

4 


4 


6 


3 


0 


5 


2 


2 


1 


1 


3 


2 


2 


2 


4 


3 


0 


0 


3 


4 


1 


1 


1 


0 


5 


0 


1 


3 


4 


6 


5 


14 


' 35 


72 


76 


71 


34 



ALL 

Consecutive half-montha of 





unempiovnient after NYC 


21 


One 


16 


Two 


6 


Three 


10 


Pour 


5 


Five 


9 


S ix 


7 


Seven 


7 


Eight 


60 


Nine 


263 


No report, not applicable 


404 


Total interviewed 

Cnrrentlv nnr^mpl ovRd, con- 
secutive half-months of 
unemployment 


28 


One 


13 


Two 


10 


Three 


8 


Four 


9 


Five 


8 


Six 


7 


Seven 


8 


Eight 


60 


Nine 


253 


No report, not applicable 



310 



152 



A B C SL ALL 

101 . Preparation and training ■'. ^ 

needed for desired work 



12 


12 


10 


4 


38 


No nr^Da ra t ion R^;^Hv "ho 
do the job well right now. 




13 


23 


11 


• 6 


53 


Just need to have somebody- 
show me what to do. 




9 


15 


8 


9 


41 


Just a few hours of training 
on the first day 




10 


21 


15 


28 


74 


A couple of weeks of train- 
ing and practice 




16 


19 


30 


23 


88 


Several months of on-the-job 
training and experience 




6 


7 


11 


I 


25 


Some years of experience on 
the job 




26 


12 


22 


6 


66 


Several ve ars of snecial 
study and training in 
college 




5 


2 


3 


9 


19 


No report, not applicable 




97 


111 


110 

• 


86 


404 

102. 


Tot a 1 in te rviewed 
10-vear occupational qoal 




10 


14 


3 


9 


36 


No occupational goal, no 
definite occupational goal 




28 


13 


30 


17 


88 


Professional* technical 




29 


18 


25 


29 


101 


Clerical or sales 




19 


20 


25 


17 


81 


Service 


r 


6 


43 


17 


18 


84 


Trades 




2 


2 


4 


1 


9 


Mis ce 1 laneous 




3 


1 


0 


1 


5 


No report, not applicable 




97 


111 


104 


92 


404 


Total interviewed 





311 

o 

ERIC 



153 





B 




SL 


ALL 

103. 


Impediments' to 10-vear 












qoal achie\^ement 

< 


58 


49 


56 


32 


195 


Nothing 


2 


0 


3 


1 


6 


Lack of jobs 


4 


2 


1 


0 


7 


Family problems 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Military service 


2 


0 


3 


0 


5 


Police record 


12 


23 


25 


45 


110 


Lack of education or train- 
ing, inability to pass 
entrance tests 


2 


2 


1 


0 


5 


Health or physical condition 


5 


2 


7 


1 


15 


Lack of money for education 


0 


12 


2 


0 


14 


Other 


12 


16 


11 


7 


46 


No report, not applicable 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


Total interviewed 



104. Rating of chances of goal 
achievement 



1.93 
0.94 

87 


2.13 
0.90 
97 


2.03 
0.87 
103 


2.22 
0.80 
81 


2.08 
0.88 
368 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


33 


25 


28 


18 


104 


1-Very good 


35 


42 


53 


29 


159 


?-Fairly good 


11 


22 


13 


33 


79 


3-Not so good 


8 


8 


9 


1 


26 


4-Unlikely 


• * - 10 


14 


7 


5 


36 


No report, not applicable 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


Total interviewed 




312 



154 



B C SL AtJi 









105. 


Impediments to qoal 
acnis veiTien t 


12 


17 


7 


45 


Lack of jobs 


6 


6 


5 


20 


Discrimination 


3 


9 . 


0 


21 


Family problems •. • 


6 


2 


0 


9 


Military service 


8 


11 


1 


23 


Police record 


66 


48 


61 


205 


Lack of education or 
training 


3 


7 


0 


15 


Health or physical condition 


19 


8 


0 


32 


Transportation problems 


3 


1 


1 


9 


Other 



Number of impediments to 
qoal achievement 



1.30 
0.82 
97 


1.09 
0.88 
100 


0.92 
, 0.53 
79 


1.04 

0,81 
361 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


14 


25 


12 


84 


None 


47 


48 


62 


198 


One 


30 


22 


2 


62 


Two 


5 


3 


2 


11 


Three 


1 


2 


0 


5 


Four 


14 


10 


8 


44 


No report, not applicable 


111 


110 


86 


404 


Total interviewed 



3 1 3 



155 



fit B S. ^ ^I'L 

106. Locaters and relati o nship 
to subject 

10 3 0 4 Parent or grandparent named 

firsts no second name given 

6 0 0 17 Parent or grandparent named 

first, spouse named second 

56 80 75 43 254- Parent or grandparent named 

first, other relative named 
second 

16 25 17 14 72 Parent or grandparent named 

first, non-relative named 
second 

0 0 0 11 Guardian named first, no 

second name given 

1 2 3 2 8 . Guardian named first, other 

relative named second 

11114 Guardian named first, ncn- 

relative named second 

11 1 6 14 32 Spouse or other relative 

named first, spouse and 
non-relative named second 

1 0 2 6 9 Non-relative locater only- 

named 

4 2 3 4 13 No report 

97 111 110 86 404 Total interviewed 



EKLC 



3M 



156 





B 




SL 


ALL 

,113. 


X 1 1 i " X v3 W C X. O V u v> v^* * 

Of emplovabilitv handicaps 


77 


94 


88 


82 


341 


No observable employability 
handicaps 


6 


. 4 '. 


.9 


0 


19 


Attitude and appearance 


6 


6 


4 


0 


16 


Physical characteristics 
or condition 


4 


4 


5 ■ 


0 


13 


Cognj.tion and/or communica- 
tion 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Other personal character- 
istics, plus other 
restrictions 


4 


3 


4 


3 


14 


No report. 


97 


111 


110 


86 


404 


Total interviewed 



3 us 



157 



PART X. EMPLOYEE WORK PERFORMANCE FORM 
(MRP/NYC 09) 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


was uilG XjWr' iHalJ-eur 


58 


59 


36 


15 


168 


Yes 


67 


68 


89 


110 


334 


NO 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 

• 


Total 

Results of the EWP mailinq 


24 


31 


26 


6 


87 


EWP completed and returned 
on first mailing 


13 


7 


2 


3 


25 


EWP completed and returned 
on second or third mailing 


5 


2 


3 


2 


12 


EWP returned by PO (not 
deTiverable) 


12 


.14 


3 


4 


33 


EWP no returned by PO (pre- 
sumed to have been delivered) 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Employer no longer in business 


2 


2 


2 


0 


6 


Returned, employee unknovm 
to employer 


68 


71 


89 


1 .0 


338,. 


Not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 



ERIC 



316 



158 





r> 


c 


SL 


ALL 


3. VThat aid employee do? 


4 


0 


2 


1 


7 


Professional, technical and 
mcinagerial 


12 


6 


8 


1 


27 


Clerical and sales 


6 


12 


9 


5 


32 


Service 


3 


4 


4 


0 


11 


Trades 


10 


16 


5 


1 


32 


Unskilled 


2 


4 


0 


0 


6 


No report 


88 


85 


97 


117 


387 


Not applicable 


125 

- 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 

4. Period of emplovment : days 
employed 


177.33 
154.10 

^ u 


73.82 
89.33 

-> #-» 
^ W 


144.62 
152.72 

2o 


165.00 
208.34 
7 


129.11 
142.43 
101 


Mean 

Standard deviation 

Period of employment: months 
employed 


4 


18 


9 


2 


33 


One month or less 


3 


7 


4 


1 


15 


Two months 


6 


5 


1 


1 


13 


Three months 


6 


5 


4 


1 


16 


Four-six months 


10 


3 


8 


2 


23 


Seven months or more 


7 


4 


2 


1 


14 


No report 


89 


85 


97 


117 


38o 


Not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total ' 



159 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 

• 


. 58 


38. 62 


37 . 57 


37 . oo 


O O CO 

Jo. bo 


.29 


5.40 


7.50 


20.40 


8.67 


33 


34 


28 


8 


103 


4 


3 


4 


3 


14 






23 


4 


86 


1 


0 


1 


1 


3 


4 


8 


0 


0 


12 


88 


85 


97 


ll-' 


387 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


1.20 


2.11 


2.18 


2.49 


2.19 


.53 


.47 


.40 


1.65 


.63 


32 


35 


Zo 


Q 




1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


6 


13 


2 


1 


22 


4 


2 


6 


2 


14 


10 


12 


11 


2 


35 


8 


8 


6 


1 


23 


3 


1 


1 


1 


6 


5 


6 


2 


0 


13 


88 


85 


97 


117 


387 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



5* Hours worked per week 
Mean 

Standard deviation 
Nuiriber 

I • . •• . . . . . • • ' • • • • N 

Hours worked per week # 

suTnmarv 

34 hours, or .less 

35 - 48 hours 

49 hours or more 

No report 

Not applicable 

Total 

6. Highest hourly pay 
Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

Eiqhest hourly pay^ summary 

$1.39 or less 

1.40 - 1.74 

1.75 - 1.99 

2.00 - 2.49 

2.50 - 2.99 

3.00 or more 
No report 
Not applicable - 
Total 



318 



160 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


16 


11 


19 


4 


50 


3 


1 


1 


0 


5 


3 


10 


4 


2 


19 


4 


0 


0 


0 


4 


2 


1 


2 


0 


5 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


7 


14 


2 


1 


24 


1 


4 


0 


0 


5 


88 


85 


97 


117 


387 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


2. SI 
1.33 
32 


2.56 
1.29 
32 


3.08 
1.00 

25 


3.00 
1.41 
8 


2.87 
1.25 

97 


6 


9 


3 


2 


20 




7 


1 


0 


13 


10 


7 


13 


3 


33 


6 


7 


7 


2 


22 


5' • 


2 ■ 


1 


1 


' 9 


5 


10 


3 


0 


18 


88 


85 


97 


117 


387 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



7. Reasons for termination 

Still working for EWP , employer 

Job ended 

Fired 

Quit, pregnancy, child care 
problems 

Quit, other health reasons 

Quit, other job' 

Quit, other activities 

Quit, jailed 

Quit, other 

No report 

Not applicable 

Total 

8. Overall performance rating 
Mean 

Standard deviation 
Nximber 

1- Entirely unsatisfactory and 
unpromising 

2 - Unsatisfactory, but showed 
signs of improvement 

3 - Adequate 

4 - Good ' - 

5 - Outstanding 
No report 

Not appl icable 
Total 



319 



4 





n 


n 


<5T. 
OAj 


2^T T. 
ri-UlJ 


9. 


Punctuality ratinq 


3.36 
1.17 

33 


3.46 
1.23 
28 


3.62 
0.98 

26 


2.88 
1.55 

Q 


3.42 
1.17 




Mean 

Standard deviation 

XTi T in V\ A T" 


2 


1 ' 


r 


2 


6 




1-Always late " ' - 


6 


6 


1 


1 


14 




2- 


9 


8 


10 


3 


30 




3- 


10 


5 


9 


0 


24 




4- 


6 


8 


5 


2 


21 




5 -Never late 


4 


14 


2 


0 


20 




No report 


88 


85 


97 


117 


387 




Not applicable 


125 


127 


125 

• 


• 125 


502 


10. 


Total 

Attendance rating 


3.66 
1.15 
32 


3.37 
1.22 
30 


3.38 
1.13 

26 


3.13 
1.46 

8 


3.45 
1.19 

96 




Mean 

Standard deviation 


1 


3 


3 


1 


8 




1-Seldom comes 


4 




1 


2 


11 




2- 


10 


7 


8 


2 


27 




3- 


7 


11 


11 


1 


30 




4- 


10 


5 


3 


2 


20 




5 -Always comes 


5 


12 


2 


0 


19 




No report 


88 


85 


97 


117 


387 




Not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


5'J2 




Total 



ERIC 



320 



162 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 












3.76 
1.58 

33 


3.33 
1.49 
30 


3.38 
1.53 
26 


2.63 
1 . 69 
8 


3.43 
1.55 
97 




c. 


5 


3 


19 


4 


2 


2 


1 


9 


3 


7 


6 


2 


18 


3 


6 


4 


0 


13 


18 


9 


9 


2 


38 


4 ^ 


12 


2 


0 


18 


88 


85 


97 


111 

117 


387 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


3.25 
0. 98 


2.97 
1. 03 

J u 


3.12 
0.88 

ZD 


2.75 
1.58 


3.08 
1. 03 


1 


3 


2 


2 


8 


6 


5 


1 


2 


14 


12 


14 


15 


2 


43 


10 


6 


6 


0 


22 


3 


2 


1 


2 


8 


5 


12 


3 


0 


20 


88 


85 


97 


117 


387 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 



11, Notifies supervisor when 

'going to be) absent or late ^ 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

1--Never notifies 

2- 

3- 

4- 

5 -Always notifies 

No report 

Not applicable 

Total 

12. Qu a_l i ty or work rat i r icj 

Mean, 

Standard deviation 
Number 

1-Very inferior 

2- 

3- 

4- 

- 5-Outstanding 
No report 

Not applicable ^ 
Total 



321 



163 



A 


B 


s. 


SL 


ALL 


13. 


Quantity of work ratinq 


3 34 
1.10 
32 


3.00 
1.11 
30 


3.08 
1.00 

25 


3.00 
1.20 

8 


3 . 14„ 
1.08 
95 




Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


1 


. 3 ' 


2 


1 


7 




l~Does little 


6 


7 


3 


1 


17 




2- 


12 


9 


13 


4 


38 




3- 


7 


9 


' 5 


1 


22 




4- . , . 


6 


2 


2 


1 


11 




5 -Highly productive 


5 


12 


3 


0 


20 




No report 


88 


85 


97 


117 


387 




Not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


• 125 


502 


14. 


Total 

Speed of learninq 


3 53 
1.22 
32 


3.13 
1.14 
30 


3.12 
1.13 

25 


3.38 
1.60 

8 


3.28 
1.20 

95 




Mean 

Standard deviation 
Nuihber 


2 


3 


2 


2 


9 




l-Very slow 


4 


5 


5 


0 


14 




2- 


10 


10 


9 


1 


30 




3- 


7 


9 


6 


3 


25 




4- 


9 


3 


3 


- 2 


17 




5 -Very quick 


3 


12 


3 


0 


20 




No report 


88 


85 


97 


117 


387 




Not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 




Totial 



322 



ERIC 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


1.34 

33 


2 . 57 
1. 36 
30 


•2.88 
1.21 

26 


3. 00 
1.53 
7 


3 


8 


4 


1 


7 


9 


6 


2 


6 


4 


7 


2 


8 


6 


7 


0 


9 


3 


2 




A 

*T 


12 


2 


1 


o o 


85 


97 


117 


J. ^ J 


127 


125 


125 


1.32 

32 


1.32 

30 


3 . 44 
1.26 

25 


3 . 50 
1.31 

8 


3 


2 


2 


0 


4 


4 


4 


2 


7 


8 


6 


3 


8 


4 


7 


0 


10 


12 


6 


3 


4 


12 


3 


0 


89 


85 


97 


117 


125 


127 


125 


125 



ERIC 



164 



ALL 

15. Attitude towards work rating 
2.97 Mean 

1.35 Standard deviation 

96 Number 

16 1-No interest 

24 2- 

19 3- 

21 4- 

16 5 -Outstanding 

19 No report 

387 ^PPl ic abl e 
502 Total 

16. Attitude towards au thority, 
racing 

3.56 Mean 

1.29 Standard deviation 

95 Number 

7 1-Hostile 

14 2- 

24 3- 

19 4- r 

31 5 -Cooperative 

19 No report 

388 Not applicable 
502 Total 



323 



165 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 














17. General appearance 


J. 94 


3.69 


3.56 


3.25 


3.70 


M@an 


L.Ol 


1.00 


1.16 


1.58 


1.11 


Standard deviation 


32 


29 


25 


8 


94 


Niiitiber 


0 


0 • 


1 ■ 


■ ■• - -2 ■ 


....... 3 


1-Very unsatisfactory : 




■S 


3 


0 


9 


2- 


8 


11 


9 


2 


30 


3- 


9 


7 


5 


2 


23 


4- 


12 


8 


7 


2 


29 


5 -Ne at, we 1 1 -g r oomed 


5 


13 


3 


0 


21 


No report 


88 


85 


97 


117 


387 


Not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


• 125 


502 


Total 












Date of EWP 


2 


3 


2 


2 


9 


December "71, or before 


4 


7 


4 


1 


16 


January '72 - June '72 


3 


.16 


5 


2 


26 


July '72 ~ Deceniber '72 


11 


11 


14 


2 


38 


January '73 - June '73 


. 14 


3 


3 


1 


21 


July '73, or later 


3 


2 


0 


0 


5 


No report 


88 


85 


97 


117 


387 


Not applicable 


125 


127 


125 


125 


502 


Total 



324 
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PART XI. SECOND FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEW 
(MRP/NYC 10) 





B . 


C 


SL 


ALL 


Interviewinq outcomes : 
second follow-up 


85 


95 


99 


74 


353 


10 completed 


6 


5 


12 


7 


30 


lOA completed (self report) 


6 


2 


1 


5 


14 


Refused interview 


0 


1 


0 


1 


2 


Deceased 


7 


6 


3 


6 


22 


Armed forces 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Working 


2 


4 


1 


0 


7 


Jail 


11 


6 


5 


26 


48 


Moved 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Job Corps 


7 


7 


4 


6 


24 


Not interviewed, no other 



information 



1. Months over 18 years at time 
of interview. Summary . 



25.61 15.66 19.22 21.65 20.32 Mean 
11.26 7.12 7.37 8.86 9.38 Standard deviation 

91 100 111 81 383 Number 



3 >•) 
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A & C SL ALL 

Months over 18 at time of 
interview (cont. ) 



0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


None 


1 


3 


1 


4 


9 


1-5 months 


12 


23 


15 


7 


57 


6-11 mdnths 


9 


43 


34 


10 


96 


12-17 months 


18 


14 


25 


21 


78 


18-23 months 


16 


14 


23 


24 


77 


24-29 months 


18 


2 


9 


12 


41 


30-35 months 


8 


1 


4 


0 


13 


36-41' months 


•5 


0 


0 


2 


8 


42-47 months 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 . 


48 months or 



2. Years ori months in neighbor 
hood . Summary . 



3.93 
4.41 
85 


7 
6 


.60 
.80 
95 


5.80 
6.36 
99 


16.04 
5.66 
74 


7.98 
7.34 
353 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


13 




11 


15 


1 


40 


Less than 6 months 


47 




33 


43 


5 


128 


6 months to 4 years 


14 




19 


14 


4 


51 


5-8 years 


4 




6 


11 


5 


26 


9-12 years 


5 




14 


3 


.8 


30 


13-16 years 


2 




12 


12 


49 


75 


17-20 years 


0 
40 




^ 0 
32 


1 
26 


2 

51 * 


3 

149 


21-24 years 
No report 
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B 


C 


SL 


ALL • 














4. 


Number of years lived in city 


* 


14 


10 


9 


1 


34 


In city 10 years or less 




69 


85 


90 


72 


316 


In city more than 10 years 




42 


32 


26 


52 


152 


No report 





Years or months in city , 
Summary . 

16.47 17.21 17.66 18.31 17.39 Mean 



5.70 
83 


4.58 
92 


4.17 

99 


2.67 

7 2 


4.48 

•3 /l C 


Standard deviation 
Number 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Less than 6 months 


3 


6 


3 


0 


12 


1-4 years 


7 


3 


3 


3 


16 


5-8 years 


8 


2 


6 


3 


19 


9-12 years 


3 


7 


3 


7 


20 


1 3—16 years 


49 


73 


82 


57 


261 


17-20 years 


11 


1 


2 


2 


16 


21-24 years 


42 


35 


26 


53 

• 


156 

6. 


No report 

Where did you live before 
that? 


3 


1 


2 


0 


6 


SMS A of ^•it.e city 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 


Outside of SMSA, but within 
state of site SMSA 


4 


4 


t 

3 


1 


12 


Outside of site SMSA's states 


112 


122 


120 


124 


478 


No report, not applicable 



3 


2 


1 


1 


7 


3 


1 


2 


0 


6 


2 


1 


0 


0 


3 


4 


1 


2 


0 


7 


113 


122 


120 


124 


479 



ERIC f^>7 



7 . HOW big a place was that? 

Large city (100,000 or more) 
Suburb of a large city 
Small city (under 100,000) 
Small town (10,000 or less) 
No report, not applicable 



169 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


24 


12 


15 


8 


59 


16 


4 


7 


10 


37 


4 


0 


4 


0 


8 


1 


0 


0 . 


0 


1 


46 


84 


84 


63 


277 


34 


27 


15 


44 


120 



Marital status of respondent 
at time of interview 

Married, living with spouse 

Separa;ted 

Divorced " 

Widowed 

Single r never married 
. No report 



10* Months married at time of 
interview. Summary . 



28.71 
20.71 
41 


23.46 
14.13 
14 


19.43 
11.25 
21 


26.53 
14.58 
17 


25.45 
17.14 

93 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


2 


0 


2 


2 


6 


0-3 months 


2 


0 


2 


0 


4 


4-5 months 


5 


3 


0 


2 


10 


6-11 months 


7 


3 


6 


1 


17 


12-17 months 


5 


3 


3 


1 


12 


18-23 months 


2 


1 


4 


3 


10 


24-29 months 


6 


1 


1 


2 


10 


30-35 months 


1 


1 


3 


2 


. 7 


36-41 months 


1 


1 


0 


4 


6 


42-47 months 


10 


1 


0 


0 


11 


48 months or more 


... 64. 


113. 


104 . 


... .^9?. 


. 409 


. ^^Jo .report not appliccible 
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170 





B 


c ■ 


SL 


ALL 












11. 


With whom do vou live now? 


15 


O "7 

2.1 


Id 


1 n 


fi7 


"Rr4^V\ T"#^n "f" s 


0 


1 


J. - 


rv 
u 


*> 




1 6 


JO 


0 "7 




117 
J.J. / 




23 - 




• -la-- 


7 


49 


Husband or wife only . - ; • 


29 


12 


J / 


J. ^ 


J / 




1 


6 


2 


1 


10 


^iSpouse and other adults 


6 


10 


lU 






p^aT i v/aQ o-f-hf^r than Darents« 












step-parents or spouse 


0 


2 


0 


1 


3 


Foster home, guardians 


1 


0 


6 


1 


8 


In institutional setting 


34 


^ / 


J.** 




119 














KTiimVif^T' O'T children ^ 


. 10 


0 . b4 


u • oo 






J.*JIC CLA 1 


.86 


0.71 


0.86 


0.85 


0 . 84 P 


Standard deviation 


91 


99 


110 


80 " 




' Nur'ber 


23 


49 


57 


29 


158 


No children 


44 


39 


37 


27 


147 


One child 


19 


10 


10 


23 


62 


Two children 


4 


1 


6 


1 


12 


Three children 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Four children 


34 


28 


15 


45 


122 


No report 



> 
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B C SL ALL, 



ERIC 



Respondent's agre when first 
child born 



0 


0". 


1 


0 


1 


13 


1 


2 


0 


3 


6 


14 


8 


4 


8 


3 


23 


15 


15 


16 


11 


6 


50 


16 


21 


11 


13 


17 


62 


17 


12 


12 


13 


10, 


47 


18 


7 




6 


8 


27 


19 


4 


0 


1 


2 


7 


20 


57 


76 


72 


74 


279 


No 



12. & 13. Number of children living 
with respondent 



.36 


0 


.85 


1 


. 23 


1 


.26 


1.19 


Mean 


,77 


0 


.71 


. 0 


.81 


0 


.75 


0.78 


itandard deviation 


68 




49 




53 




51 


221 


Nurnbe r 


5 




17 




8 




8 


30 


None 


40 




23 




31 




23 


117 


One 


18 




9 




9 




19 


55 


Two 


4 




0 




5 




1 


10 


Three 


1 




0 




0 




0 


1 


Four 


57 




78 




72 




74 


281 


No report, not applicabli 
















14 


^.Number of children under 
















livinq with respondent 


6 




17 




8 




8 


39 


None 


39 




23 




31 




23 


116 


One 


19 




9 




3 




19 


56 


Two 


4 




0 




5 




1 


10 


Three. 


57 




78 




72 




74 


281 


No report, not applicabl 



330 
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A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 












15 . 


Sources or supporc at ciiue 












of interview More than 1 








1 




item will be chosen. 


13 


22 


12 


18 


65 


Earnings of father and/or 










mother 


2' ' " 


9 


4 ■ 


■9 


24 


Welfare payments to father 












and/or mother 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


Unemployment compensation to 












father and/or mother 


0 


5 


1 


0 


6 


Other income of father and/or 












mother 


17 


8 


11 


4 


40 


Earnings of husband (or wife) 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Welfare payments to husband 












(or wife) 


0 


U 


1 

X 


1 


2 


Other income of husband (or 












wi fe) 


49 


55 


57 


25 


186 


Own earnings or training 












allowance 


34 


15 


26 


32 


107 


Own welfare payments 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


Own unemployment compensation 


6 


3 


11 


5 


25 


Own other income 


34 


71 


14 


44 


119 


No report throughout Item 15 










16. 


Mai or source of support 


X 9 


28 


12 


25 


74 


Parental income 


15 


7 


11 


4 


37 


Spouse income 


38 


48 


51 


21 


158 


Own income 


28 


15 


25 


27 


95 


Own welfare 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


Own unemployment compensation 


1 


1 


9 


3 


13 


0^^m other income 


0 


1 


2 


0 


3 


Owii income, major source not 












indicated 


34 


27 


14 


44 


119 


No report, not applicable 
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1/J 



4 





B 


C 




1 


1 


2 


3 


6 


3 


10 


3 


11 


3 


1 


1 


55 


55 


76 


48 


4 


3 


4 


1 


7 


9 


8 


4 


1 


n 
\j 


u 


u 


6 


26 


10 


21 


34 


27 


14 


44 




J. X . X / 


X ^ . I/J 


11 . Sx 


86 


7.70 


8. 14 


8 17 






X VJ -7 


PI 

OX 


30 


1.26 


■/ 

0.53 


0.45 


47 


3. 21 


1.99 


1.40 


91 


99 


110 

- 


80 


V ' . • • 






-y; 


1 7 






u . u y 


91 


0.43 


0. 96 


0.79 


91 


100 


111 


80 


24 


0.23 


0. 26 


0. G9 


41 


1.24 


1. 16 


0.43 


91 


3 00 


111 


81 



ERIC 



ALL 

Support combinations 

7 Major source of support in- 
volves neither .self nor spouse 

22 Spouse only source 

16 Spouse together with self 

234 Self only source 

12 Self together with spouse 

28 Self together with parents 

1 Self together with spouse 
and parents 

63 Parents major source 

119 ^ No report 

17. Mean months in NYC 

12 , 00 Mean 

8.21 Standard deviation 

37 9 Number 

18. Mean months in Job Corps 
0.65 Mean 

2 . 20 Standard deviation 

380 Number 

. 19, .,.. Mean months in the MDTA . . 

0.12 Mean 

0.80 Standard deviation 

382 Number 

2 0 . Mean months in other training 

0.21 Mean 

1 . 14 Standard deviation 

383 Number 



332 



174 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 












21. 


Mean months in trade or 












business school 


77 


0.75 


0.25 


1.16 


0.70 


Mean 


43 


2.88 


1.35 


4.13 


2.78 


Standard deviation 




J. 


111 

^ ^ ^ 


81 


382 


Mnmbe r 










22. 


Mean months in military 












sex. V.L^C 










0 7? 




26 


2.74 


4.15 


4.29 


3.49 


Standard deviation 


91 


100 


111 


80 


382 


Number 










23. & 24. 


Kinds of first finished 












slcil 1_ tr'ainincT 


52 


69 


75 


55 


251 


None 


1 


1 


5 


0 


7 


Professional , technical 


22 


9 


19 


14 


64 


Clerical and sales 


11 


6 


6 


7 


30 


Service 


5 , 


14 


4 


2 


25 


Crafts, trades, operatives 


34 


28 


16 


47 


125 


No response, not applicable 












Number of kinds of skill 












training mentioned 


06 


1.05 


1. 27 


1.04 


1.11 


Mean 


67 


0.99 


1.02 


0.94 


0.92 


Standard deviation 


91 


99- 


109 


78 


377 


Numbe r 



333 



I 
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B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


13 


28 


27 


27 


95 


64 


47 


41 


26 


178 


10 


18 


29 


20 


77 


A 






4 


ly 


0 


3 


3 


1 


7 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


34 


28 


16 


47 


125 


47 


0. 36 


0.41 


0. 36 


0.40 


59 


0.62 


0.70 


0.58 


0.63 


91 


99 


109 


78 


377 


52 


fi9 


"75 


55 


251 


35 


23 


25 


19 


102 


4 


7 


7 


4 


22 


U 


0 


2 


0 


2 


34 


28 


16 


47 


125 


13 


28 


27 


27 


95 


38 


42 


47 


28 


155 


10 


9 


17 


10 


46 












30 


20 


18 


13 


81 


7 A 


28 


16 


47 


125 



Number of kinds of skill 
traininQ mentioned (cent.) 

None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

No report , not appl icable 

Number of kinds of skill 
training finished 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Numbe r 

None 
One 
Two 
Three 

No report, not applicable 

Summary of skill training 

No skill training reported 

Skill training reported, no 
skill training finished 

Skill training reported and, 
some, but not all, finished 

Skill training reported, and 
all reported finished 

No report, not applicable 



NOTE: Items 25-35 were skipped if respondent had been in the 



ERIC 
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B 


G 


SL 


ALL 












36. 


Ever returned to regular, • 












full-^time scnool? 


18 


6 


16 


15 


55 


Yes 


65 


89 


83 


59 


296 


No 


42 


32 


26 


51 


151. 


No report, not applicable 










37. 


Any part-time academic courses 












taken? (Outsicie or NYC; 


32 


20 


42 


45 


139 


Yes 


52 


74 


56 


29 


211 


No 


41 


33 


27 


51 


152 


No report, not applicable 










38, 


Progress in resumed full-time 














5 


12 


20 


1 


38 


None 


12 


2 


12 


4 


30 


High school diploma 


6 


3 


2 


11 


22 


GED and grade 12 if not 








• 




high school 


4 


1 


4 


7 


16 


Grade 11 


2 


0 


5 


7 


14 


Grade 10 


n 

U 


c 


o 

Cm 


8 


15 


'trades 9 or under 


7 


1 


9 


3 


20 


Some procuress 


2 


1 


2 


2 


7 


Ready for GED, but didn't ^ 












take test 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Still in night school; v;ill 












soon get diploma ^ 


3 


0 


0 


6 


9 


Post -high school credits 












earned 


83 


102 


6n 


76 


330 


No report, not applicable 
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B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


11 


20 


15 


10 


56 


17 


16 


33 


18 


84 


17 


18 


15 


10 


60 


40 


41' 


36 


36 


153 


40 


32 


26 


51 


149 



39. Becoming a success is mainly 
a matter of luck? hard wor k 
doesn ' t help 

1- Strongly agree 

2 - Somewhat agree 

3- Somewhat disagree 

4- Strongly disagree 
No report 



40. 



21 


26 


31 


30 


108 


23 


20 


28 


14 


85 


22 


20 


30 


10 




19 


29 


10 


20 


78 


40 


32 


26 


51 


149 



41. 



8 


15 


12 


11 


46 


16 


18 


29 


16 


79 


28 


25 


32 


14 


99 


.33, 


.'•-.37..., 


, .•^....25 .. 


-.v33 . 


. , .128 


40 


32 


27 


51 


150 



The wise person lives for 
today and lets tommorrow 
take care of itself > 

1- Strongly agree 

2 - Somewhat agree 

3- Somewhat disagree 

4- Strongly disagree 
No report 

Y ou have little influence 
over the things that h a ppen 
tc you 

1- Strongly agree 

2 - Somewhat agree 

3- Somewhat disagree 
4rStrongly disagree . - ^ , ^^vi^; 
No report 



ERIC 
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B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


7 


22 


19 


8 


56 


23 


13 


24 


2.0 


80 


19 


10 


20 


6 


55 


36 


50 


36 


40 


162 


40 


32 


26 


51 


149 


12 


27 


26 


24 


i 

89 


36 


29 


48 


20 


133 




21 


15 


14 


75 






10 


16 


55 








SI 


150 
^ \j 


43 


54 


46 


m 

43 


191 


37 


36 


48 


20 


141 


4 


3 


5 


2 


14 


1 


2 


0 


4 


7 


40 


32 


26 


51 


149 



3. 



44. 



It is hard to get ahead with- 
out breaking the lav now and 
then 

1 - -Strongly agree 

2- Soinewhat agree' • * 

3- Soinewhat disagree 

4- StronglY disagree 
No report 

Most people cannot be trusted 

1- Strcngly agree 

2- Soinewhc.+: agree 

3- Soinewhat disagree 

4- Strongly disagree 
No report 

You are generally enthusi - 
astic about new plans 

1 t r ong ly ag ree 

2- Soinewhat agree 

3- Soinewhr.t disagree 

4- Strongly disagree 
No report 
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B C SL ALL 





1 "7 




1 


JO 


1 A 


Q 






DO 


24 


25 


42 


14 


105 


35 


44 


30 


35 


144 


40 


32 


26 


51 


149 


28 


43 


25 


30 


126 


33 


18 


41 


22 


114 


21 


31 


32 


18 


102 


O 






A 


11 


40 


32 


26 


51 


149 


2 


11 


7 


8 


28 


7 


7 


13 


8 


35 


31 


42 


41 


14 


128 


45 


35 


37 


44 


161 


40 


32 


27 


51 


150 













45. Most bosses have it in for 

you and give you a hard time 

1- Strongly agree 

2- Somevhat agree 

3- Soinewhat disagree 

4- Strongly disagree 
No report 



46 • You feel happy; 

1 - Almost always 

2- Usually ^ 

3- Sometimes 

4- Almost never 
No reoort: 



47 . You get even with people who 
wrong you as soon as you can 

1- Almost always 

2- Usually 

3- Sometimes 

4- Almost never 
No report 



ERIC 
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A B C SL ALL 

48. During your spare time, you 

have something you like doing 



29 


34 


29 


42 


134 


1 -Almost always 


27 


28 


34 


15 


104 


2-Usually 


26 


30 


27 


12 


• 95 


3-Sometimes • . . 

1 


3 


3 


8 


5 


19 


4-Alinost never 


40 


32 


27 


51 


150 


No report 



49. Teachers have it in for you 
and give you a hard time 



2 


10 


4 


5 


21 


1 -Almost always 


9 


4 


7 


5 


25 


2-Usually 


24 


32 


' 39 


15 


110 


3 -Some times 


50 


49 


49 


49 


197 


4-Almost never 


40 


32 


26 


51 


149 


No report 



50. You feel that you are a 
failure 

1 ' • 



3 


6 


1 


3 


13 


1-Almost always 


2 


4 


4 


5 


15 


2-Usually ■ 


33 


44 


51 


18 


146 


3-Sometiine3 


47 


41 


41 


48 


377 


4-Almost never 


40 


32 


28 


51 


151 


No report 
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* A B C SL ALL 

51- Chances of becoming a re- 
spected and law-abiding 
meitiber of your community : 



23 


19 


27 


18 


87 


1-Excellent 


55 


63 


60 


47 


225 


2 -Reasonably good 


2 


8 


8 


5 


23 


3-Not very good 


5 


3 


2 


3 


13 


4-Very unlikely 


40 


34 


28 


52 


154 


No report 



5 2 . Activities at time of inter- 
view . More than 1 item may 
be chosen. 



39 


45 


37 


14 


135 


VJork ing f ul 1 - 1 ime 


9 


6 


8 


9 


32 


Working part-time 


1 


0 


3 


0 


4 


Have a job but not at work 


27 


38 


39 


48 


152 


Not working, looking for wc 


5 


5 


9 


4 


23 


Not working, not looking for 
work 


10 


1 


9 


0 


20 


Unable to work 


1 


1 


7 


2 


11 


In the military service ^I'ull- 
time 


0 


4 


4 


0 


8 


In jail 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


In a therapeutic community 


3 


5 


1 


.4 


13 


In a training program 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


In Summer NYC 


.5 
3 


1 
0 


8 

1 


4 
. 4 


18 
8 


In school part-time 
In s choo 1 f u 1 1 - 1 ime . 


0 


1 


1 


1 


3 


Homemaker, caring for family 


0 


0 


3 


1 


4 


Waiting to get into school 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Going to agency looking for 
work 


34 


27 


14 


44 


119 


No report 
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SL 


ALii 
















53. 


Did you do 


anv 


work last 












week? 






49 


50 


41 


25 


165 


Ye 3 






36 


45 


58 


49 


188 


No 






40 


.32 . 


26 


51 


149 


No report. 


not. 


applicable 



54 . Did you have a job, even 

thoucfh you didn't work last 
week? 



0 


1 


6 


2 


9 


Yes 


36 


44 


52 


46 


178 


No 


89 


82 


67 


77 


315 


No report, not applicable 



55 . V^ere vom looking for work 
last week? 



19 


30 


28 


34 


111 


Yes 


17 


14 


24 


12 


' 67 


No 


89 


83 


73 . 


79 


324 


No report, not applicable 



341 



183 



i B C SL ALL 

56. Job huntinqf activities in 

past week . More than 1 item 
may be chosen. 

2 2 0 15 Checked with school employ- 

ment service 

6 9 13 18 46 Checked with State Employ- 

ment Service 

3 3 118 Checked with private employ-- 

ment agency 

6 11 14 15 46 Checked directly with 

employer 

7 19 7 8 41 Answered ads 

2 11 17 39 Checked with friends or 

relatives 

10 10 2 Went out looking for work 

2 0 0 13 Checked with welfare worker 

or parole officer 

0 13 15 Checked with Urban League, 

CEP, or WIN 

0 0 0 11 Taking Civil Service Exam 

106 97 97 91 391 No report, not applicable 



Number of job-hunting activi - 
ties in past week 

to 





1.53 
0.77 

19 


1.87 
0.86 
30 


1.71 
0.76 
28 


1.85 
0.93 
34 


1.77 
0.84 
ill 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 








• - ,>13;.. 


^.■..•'-15 . 


• ^^52 


' --'One ■■ •■■ ' ■■r--.-<^- s; .,^ a 




4 


11 


10 


li 


36 


Two 




3 


6 


5 


6 


20 


Three 




0 


1 


0 


2 


3 


Four 


106 


97 


97 


91 


391 


No report, not applicable 



342 



184 





B 




CT 






i 






• 




57. 


Reasons not lookinq for work 


- 












last . week . 


m 


2 


3 


0 


1 


6 


In school or a work-training 














program 




7 


3 


7 


1 


lo 


bxcK# in nospitaj. ^ or piegncinL. 




0 


0 


1 


0 - 


1 


Waiting to be called into • • ' 














military service 




5 


5 


8 


2 


20 


Homemaker caring for family 














and too busy at home 




1 


0 


1 


2 


4 


Believes no work available - 

■ / 




1 


2 


1 


1 


5 


Doesn't want to work at 














this time 




1 


1, 


0 


0 


2 


In jail? thelrapeutic commun- 














itv 








V 








U 




■3 




D 


"i i ncr iTi Hpar oiP a.nv ODen — 














ing; waiting to get into 














school 




U 


0 


1 


0 


T 
X 


Out of town 




08 


113 


103 


lis 


439 


No report, not applicable 












58. 


Any civilian employment in 














the past year? 




23 


25 


22 


17 


87 


Yes 




13 


19 


30 


30 


92 


No 


« 


89 


83 


73 


. 78 


323 


No report, not applicable^ 





343 

o 

ERIC 



4 



A 


JB 


c. 

1 


SL 


ALL 












50. 


Number of iobs in 


1.63 


1.48 


1.35 


1.08 


1.39 


Mean 


1 . 22 


1.20 


1.31 


1 . 20 


1 25 




85 


98 


106 


7 9 


369 


Number 


11 


21 


32 




Q7 
/ 


None 


37 


32 


32 


22 


123 


One 


20 


27 


29 


16 


92 


Two 


10 


12' 


7 


2 


31 


Three 


4 


3 


3 


6 


16 


Four 


3 


3 


3 


0 


9 


Five, or more 


40 


29 


19 


46 


134 


No report 



61. Kind of work^ most recent iob 

Professional or technical 
^0214 Lab TechnicLin 

2 13 0 6 Other 

3 1 5 1 10 Subtotal 



Clerical and sales 



12 


5 


7 


5 


29 


Otfice clerical 


0 


1 


2 


1 


4 


Sales clerical 


10 


5 


8 


4 


27 


Other 


22 


11 


17 


10 


60 


Subtotal 












Service 


6 


1 


1 


3 


11 


Health 


1 


1 


2 


1 


5 


Child care 


6 


8 


7 


4 


25 


Mainter.arice 


8 


8 


10 


5 


31 


Food 


0 


1 


3 


1 


5 


Laundry 


0 


3 


0 


2 


5 


• Other 


21 


22 


23 


16 


82 


Subtotal 



o 34 r 

ERIC 



186 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 














Other 


16 


28 


20 


15 


79 


General labor 


4 


c 
O 




r\ 
\J 


J. J. 




0 


3 


1 


0 


4 


Mechanic, electrician 




2 


2 ' 


1 


7 


Service station, auto mechanic 


5 


4 


2 


2 


13 


Other 


27 


42 


2' 


18 


114 


Subtotal 


52 


51 


53 


80 

•• 


236 


No response, not applicable 




• 






62. 


Hours per week, most recent 












■j ob . Summary . 


.36 


39.40 


39.23 


38.19 


39.14 


Mean 




/ • 2o 


Q 

7 • Jo 


J. J. « OD 


c> m 

7 . 3 J. 


i3) Ck^Il i< J.cl X. U V .LcL l« XVJi « 


72 


7 5 


68 


43 


258 




il 


6 


13 


10 


4U 


Less t^^Lan 35 hoars 




DO 








4.R hoiir<? 


6 


3 


9 


■' 4 


22 


49 hours or more 


53 


52 


57 


82 


244 


No report, not applicable 










63. 


Highest hoairlv rate of pay. 












most recent iob. Summary. 


.50 


2.61 


2.25 


2.19 


2.41 


Mean 


.05 


0.95 


Q.ll 


1.08 


"^.97 


Standard deviation 


70 


76 


68 


46 


260 


Number 



i 



187 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


2 


0 


0 


1 


3 


1 


4 


3 


4 


12 


8 


9 


il 


14 


42 


10 


6 


11 


6 


33 


19 


20 


25 


11 


75 


13 


15 


8 


3 


39 


10 


8 


4 


•a 
«p 




4 


6 


3 


2 


15 


3 


8 


3 


2 


16 


55 


51 


57 


79 


242 

6 


2 


3 


4 


3 


12 


1 


2 




0 


C 

D 


35 


36 


30 


20 


121 


0 


0 


3 


5 


B 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


12 


4 


10 


4 


30 


4 


13 


7 


1 


25 


12 


10 


10 


9 


41 


2 . 




3 . 


. 1 


12 


55 ^ 


53 


56 


82 


246 



Highest hourly rate of pav ^ 
most recent job (cont . ) 

Less than $1.00 

$1.00-$1.39 

$1.40-$1.74 

$1.75-$1.99 

$2.00-$2.49 

$2.50-$2.99 

$3.00-$3.49 

$3.50-$3.99 

$4 ..00, or more 

No report, not applicable 

How did you find your most 
recont job? 

State Employment Service 
Private employment agency 
Friends or relatives 
School 

Previous employer 

Ads 

NYC 

Went to place of employment 
and a ske d about a j ob 

Referred by other programs — 
Job Corps, WIN, CEP, CCY, HUB 

No report, not applicablti^ 



346 



IBS 



B C SL ALL 

6 5 . Months in most recent job 



5 


.93 


7.10 


6 


.47 


4 


.11 


6.09 


Mean 


7 


.41 


8.08 


8 


.11 


5 


.44 


7.54 


Standard deviation 




73 


74 




71 




45 


2 oi 


Nurnbe r 




9 


9 




. 7 




5 


30 


Less than 1 month. ^. , 




16 


13 


1 


16 




8 


53 


1 month 




8 


5 




10 




10 


33 


2 months 




20 


13 




14 




12 


59 


3-5 months 




3 


10 




7 




5 


25 


6-8 months 




17 


24 




17 




5 


63 


9 months or more 




52 


53 




54 




80 


239 


No report, not applicable 
















66. 


Are. you still employed in 


















most recent iob? 




46 


48 




47 




20 


163 


Yes 




26 


27 




24 




26 


103 


No 




51 


52 




54 




79 


236 


No report, not applicable 



347 



68. Reason no longer employed in 
most recent i ob 

Fired 

Returned to school or enter- 
ed a training program 

Pregnant; family responsibili- 
ties 

Moved 

In jail 

Sick, injured, in hospital 
Entered military service 
Job ended 

Dissatisfaction with, or 
disinterest in job 

^ _ . ^ _ Other personal reasons ^ 

ERJC 102 101 104 102 409 No report, not applicable 



1 


4 


1 


4 


10 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


3 


3 


5 


0 


11 


0 


0 


2 


2 


4 


0 


1 


0 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


7 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


2 


5 


2 


7 


16 


14 


8 


3 


6 


31 


1 


4 


4 


0 


9 


.02 


101 


104 


102 


409 



B C SL ALL 



69. Half months in various 

activities since July^ 1972 . 

Half months in NYC 



•5 

o « 


69 


•J 

^ « 




3 . 16 


1 . 61 


3 . 15 


Mean (half months ) 


6, 


.89 


7, 


.86 


6.97 


3.67 


6.69 


Standard deviation 




85 




95 


99 


74 


353 


Number 




60 




65 


76 


61 


262 


None 




7 




11 


5 


3 


25 


1-3 months 




7 




7 


7 


10 


31 


4-6 months 




7 




3 


3 


0 


13 


7-9 months 




3 




4 


6 


0 


13 


10-12 months 




1 




5 


2 


0 


8 • 


13 or more months 




40 




32 


26 


51 


149 


No report 
















Half months workina 
















time 


9 


.65 


11 


, 90 


8 . 54 


5 . 47 


9.05 


Mean fhalf months^ 


10 


.08 


10 


.88 


9.92 


8.10 


10.09 


Standard deviation 




85 




95 


99 


74 


353 


Number 




23 




26 


36 


42, 


127 


None 




19 




10 


22 


10" 


61 


1-3 months 




20 




18 


13 


6 


57 


4-6 months 




4 




9 


8 , 


10 


31 


7-9 months . . 




5 




15 


6 


•4 


30 


10-12 months 




14. 




17 


14 


2 


47 


13 months or more 




■ 40.. 




. 32. 


., . -.26 


51 


, 149 . , 


. No report ^ .w. . 
















Half months working 
















time 


1 


.48 


1 


.33 


1.68 


1.74 


1.55 


Mean (half months) 


3 


.70 


4 


.05 


4.17 


4.24 


4.03 


Standard deviation 




85 




95 


99 


74 


353 


Number 



ERIC 



348 



A 








Sli 


TV T T 




69 


77 


78 


55 


279 




8 


11 


10 


11 


40 




7 


., ^ ' 


8 


. ■ . _ 5- 


- 22 




0 


4 


1 


2 


7 




1 


0 


2 


1 


4 




0 


1 


0 


0 


1 




40 


32 


26 


51 


149 


3 


.62 


5.45 


6.67 


12.14 


6.76 


D 




"7 HQ 




^ m DO 


Q AA 
O • **** 




85 


95 


99 


74 


353 




46 


35 


39 


11 


131 




24 


30 


23 


17 


94 




6 


12 


16 


14 


48 




5 


12 


10 


12 


39 




1 


4 


3 


7 


.15 




3 


2 


8 


13 


26 




40 


32 


-26 


51 


149 


3 


.44 


4.01 


3.45 


1.05 


3.09 


/- 

D 




/ . o / 


"7 Q"7 


1 4 • ZD 






85 


95 


99 


74 


353 




55 


65 


75 


65 


260 




12 


10 


9 


6 


37 




11 


7 


2 


0 


20 




3 


5 


3 


0 


11 




3 


4 


4 


3 


14 




1 


4 


6 


0 


11 




40 


32 


26 


51 


149 



Er|c 349 



Half months working part - 
time (cont.) 

None 

1-3 montfiis 

4-6 months.^ ; 

7-9 months 

10-12 months 

13 months or more 

No report 

Half mo nth s not v/orking but 
looking tor work 

Mean (half months) 
Standard deviation 
Number ' 

None 

1-3 months 

4-6 months 

7-9 months 

10-12 months 

13 months or more 

No report 

Half months not working but 
not looking for work 

Mean (half months) 
Standard deviation 
Number 

None 

1-3 months 

4-6 months 

7-9 months 

10-12 months 

13 months or more 

No report 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


1. 93 
5.11 
85 


0.12 
0,69 
95 


• 

1.54 
4. 38 
99 


1.36 
4.37 
74 


69 


91 


82 


64 


4 


4 


7 


4 


8 


0 


5 


3 


2 


0 


3 


1 


0 


0 


2 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


40 


32 


26 


51 


0.05 
0.30 

85 


0 . 14 
1.16 

95 


0.62 
3.44 


1.08 
4.84 

74 


83 


93 


94 


67 




1 

a. 


A 


A 

Ht 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


40 


32 


26 


51 


0. 27 
1.76 
85 


0. 25 
1.65 

95 


0 . 24 
2.31 
99 


0.80 
2.98 

74 


83 


91. 


97 


68 


0 


? 


1 


2 


2 




0 


2 


0 


\ 1 


0. 


2 


0 


)o 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


40 


32 


26 


51 



ERIC 



ALL 

Half months unable to work 

1.22 Mean (half months) 

4,03 Standard deviation 

353 Number 

306 None 

19 1-3 months 

16 4-6 months 

6 7-9 months . 

3 10-12 months 

3 13 months or more 

149 No report 

Half months in military 
service full-time 

0.45 Mean (half months) 

2.95 Standard deviation 

353 Number 

337 None 

9 1-3 months 

3 4-6 months 

0 ,7-9 months 

2 10-12 months 

2 13 months or more 
149 No report 

Half mo nths in jail 
/ : ^ — r: 

0.37 Mean (half months) . 

'2.20 Standard deviatioti 

353 Number 

339 None 

6 1-3 months 

4 4-6 months 

3 7-9 months 

1 10-12 months 

0 13 months or more 

149 No report 

350 



192 



A 


J 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 


0.68 


1 


.19 


0.44 


0.35 


0.68 


2.77 


3 


.81 


2.43 


1.22 


2.78 


85 




95 


99 


74 


353 


79 




79 


95 


67 


320 


2 




10 


X. 


7 


20 


3 




3 


1 


0 


7 


n 
\j 




2 


2 


n 


A 


1 




1 


0 


0 


2 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


40 




32 


26' 


51 


149 


0.41 


0 


.06 


0.12 


0.42 


0. 24 


1 • 7 y 


u 


.4b 


i . ii 


1 O Q 

1 . Jo 


1 


85 




95 


99 


74 


353 


80 




93 


97 


66 


336 


3 




2 


.1 


7 


15 


2 




0 


1 


1 


4 


40 




32 


26 


51 


149 


0.84 


0 


.24 


C.81 


1.03 


0.71 


4*04 


1 


.72. 


3.58 


3.76 


3.36 






9S 


99 


74 




81 




92 


93 


68 


334 


0 




2 


1 


1 


4 


1 




0 


2 


2 


5 


1 




1 


1 


2 


5 


2 




0 


2 


1 


5 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


40 




32 


26 


51 


149 



Er|c .351 



Half months in Job Corps ^ or 
a training program like 
M DTA or OJT 

Mean (half months) 
Standard deviation 
Number * *^ " *' 

None 

1-3 months 

4-6 months 

7-9 months 

10-12 months 

13 months or more 

No report 

Half months in school part- 
time 

Mean (half months) 
Standard deviation 
Number 

None 

1-3 months 
4-6 months 
No report 

Half months in school full- 
time ^ 

Mean (half months) 
Standard deviation 
Number 

None 

1-3 months 

4-6 months 

7-9 months 

10-12 months 

13 months or more 

No report 

^ 



9 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


1.27 
4.76 

85 


0.08 
0.56 

95 


0.73 
3.84 

99 


0.46 
2.18 
74 


80 


93 


91 


70 


5 


1 


8 


4 


40 


32 


26 


51 



I 



24 


27 


26 


11 


4 


6 


7 


2 


0 


0 


• 0 


1 


10 


15 


20 


24 


9 


10 


14 


3 


10 


1 


4 


5 


2 


1 


3 


6 


1 


0 


0 


4 


21 


27 


20 


14 


4 


7 


5 


4 


40 


33 


26 


51 



ALL 

Months in other activities 

0.63 Mean 

3.29 Standard deviation 

353 Number 

334 No other activities reported 

18, Number, other activities 

149 No report 

Activity in first half of 
July, 19 72 

88 Working full-time 

19 . Working- part-time 

1 Had a job, but not at work 

69 Not working, looking for work 

36 Not working, not looking fo^ 

20 Unable to work 

12 In the military service 

I In jail 

82 In NYC 

20 Other (in school or training 

program) 

150 No report 



352 



ERIC 



A B C SL ALL 



0 


.53 


0.57 


1 


.34 


2 


.07 


1.09 


1 


.95 


1.63 


2 


.97 


3 


.54 


2.66 




85 


93 




99 




74 


351 




76 


.■ - ■ 
76 




79 




50 


281 




2 


4 




1 




1 


8 




2 


6 




2 




6 


16 




1 


1 




1 




1 


4 




0 


1 




2 




1 


4 




0 


2 




2 




0 


4 




0 


0 




1 




0 


1 




0 


1 




1 




2 


4 




4 


2 




10 




13 


29 




40 


34 




26 




51 


151 



2 


2 


5 


0 


9 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


8 


11 


6 


1 


26 


1 


1 


7 


0 


3 


26 


17. 


25 


13 


81 


27 


19 


27 


24 


97 


16 


14 


22 


25 


77 


9 


36 


22 


18 


85 


35 


27 


16 


44 


122 



Number of months of continu- 
unemployment from July 1,1972 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

None 
One 
Two 
Three 

I 

Four 
Six . 
Seven 
Eight 

Nine, or more 
No report 

0 - W hat kind of work would you 
really like to be doing ten 
years .from now ? 

Out of the labor force, not 
working 

General success goal only 
Undecided 

Unspecific, general area of 
interest indicated 

Professional, technical 
Clerical and sales 
Service 

Crafts, trades, other 
No teport 



A £ C SL ALL 

i 71. 



1.95 


1 


.98 


2.06 


2.06 


2.01 


0.94 


0 


.80 


0.87 


0.83 


0.86 


82 




89 


99 


80 


3;;0 








/o 


21 


100 






CO 




J7 


175 


o 




Q 

o 


lb 


18 


A O 

48 


Q 




o 


o 
o 


4 


27 


** J 




Jo 




45 


152 


6 




5 


9 


9 


29 


4 




3 


4 


2 


13 


7 




5 


8 


1 


21 


1 




1 


0 


1 


3 


2 




7 


6 


7 


2.2 


31 




40 


43 


23 


137 


5 




4 


5 


0 


14 


7 




8 


6 


8 


i:3 


1 




0 


2 


2 


5 


47 




43 


35 


52 


\11 



72. 



0.82 0.88 0.92 0.73 0.84 
0.88 0 . 87 0.80 0.69 0.81 
78 84 90 73 325 



Chances of getting desired 
kind of work 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number, 

1- Very good 

2- Fairly good 

3- Not so good 

4- UnlikelY 

No report, not applicable 

Impediments to goal achieve - 
ment . More than 1 item may 
be chosen. 

Lack of jobs 

Discrimination 

Family problems 

Military service 

Police record 

Lack of education 

Health problems 

Transportation problems 

Other 

No report, not applicable 

Number of impediments . 
Summary . 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 



354 



x:ro 





B 


C 


SL 


ALL 
















Number of 


impediments (cont.) 


30 


31 


30 


29 


120 


None 




38 


38 


39 


36 


151 


One 




6 


11 


19 


7 


43 


Two 




2 


3 


2 


1 


8 


Three 




2 


1 


0 


0 


3 


Four 




47 


43 


35 


52 


177 


No report. 


not applicable 



6 




9 


5 


28 


64 


66 


56 


42 


228 


55 


53 


60 


78 


246 


62 


84 


89 • 


68 


303 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


14 


5 


5 


3 


27 


5 


0 


3 


0 


8 


3 


5 




3 


13 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


40 


32 


26 


51 


149 



79. 



Would you mind if ve asked 
your supervisor for some in- 
formation about your job? 

Yes 
No 

No report* not applicable 

Interviewer ' s impressions of 
employability handicaps 

None 

Appearance only 

Attitude and appearance 

Physical characteristics or 
conditions 

Cognition and/or communication 
Other restrictions 
No report 



Date of second follow-up 
interview (Mean) 

lAug73 7Sep73 30Aug73 26Aug73 29Aug73 Mean 
40.18 36.32 25.01 45.86 37.11 Standard deviation 

91 99 111 81 382 Number 



PART XII- EMPLOYEE WORK PERFORMANCE REPORT 

(MRP/NYC -11) 



B C SL' ALL 

EWP mailings and results 

28 31 34 17 110 Completed after one mailing 

17 14 10 10 51 Completed after two or more 

mailings 

1 "^^1 10 3 Returned by Post Office 

3 0 0 0 3 Not returned by Post Office, 

presumed to have been delivered 

0 0 112 Returned by employer (train- 

ing program) 

3 2 4 1 10 Returned, employee unknown 

to employer 

12 13 11 6 42 EWP not mailed (no permission, 

inadequate address or infor- 
mation) 

61 66 64 SO 281 Not applicable, no employer 



3- What did employee dc ? 



2 


0 


1 


0 


3 


Professional, technical 


11 


5 


8 


5 


29 


Clerical and sales 


12 


4 


16 


9 


41 


Service 


19 


36 


17 


12 


84 


Craf'tsmen, tradesmen, 
opersitives 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Miscsllaneoua 


81 


82 


82 


99 


344 


No x:eport 



4. Period of emplo'/inent . Mean 
days worked. 

203.73 218.30 190.69 174.52 199.38 Mean 
239.12 185.00 196.79 259.56 214.85 Standard deviation 

40 41 43 23 147 Number 



356 





n 


c 


SL 


ALL 


6 


2 


3 


0 


11 


5 


4 


8 


8 


25 


4 


3 


5 


3 


15 


2 


4 


6 


5 


17 


5 


4 


4 


2 


15 


3 


7. 


1 


1 


12 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


4 


3 


0 


0 


7 


0 


1 


2 


1 


4 


10 


13 


± J 


J 




85 


85 


82 


1U2 


o c c 
3 bb 


45 


39.74 


37.26 


36.42 


38.49 


47 


2.54 


6.60 


9.80 


6.09 


44 


43 


42 


20 


149 


4 


1 


7 


4 


16 


39 


42 


35 


16 


132 


I 


0 


0 


U 


1 


81 


84 


83 


105 


353 


,46 


$2.83 


$2.38 


$2.14 


$2.51 


,70 


1.04 


0.78 


0.83 


0.88 


41 


45 


40 


23 


145 



Number of months employe d 

Less than 2 weeks 

One month 

Two months 

Three months 

Four months 

Five months 

Six months 

Seven months 

Eight months 

Nine months or more 

No report 



Number of hours worked por 
week 



Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 

34 hours, or less 
35-48 hours 
49 hours or more 
No report 



6 . Highest hourly rate of pny 
Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 



357 

o 

ERIC 



ERIC 



Highest hourly rate of pay 
(cont . ) 



1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Less than ,$1.00 


0 


0 


2 


1' 


3 


$1.00-$1.39 


5 


4 


. 6 




21 


$l'.4p-$1.74 


8 


3 


3 


5 


19 


.$1.75-$1.99 


11 


14 


13 


5 


43 


$2.00-$2.49 


9 


.8 


7 


4 


28 


$2.50-$2.99 , 


5 


5 


6 


1 


17 • 


$3.00-$3.49 


0 


5 


2 


0 


7 


'$3.50-$3.99 


/ 2 


6 


1 


"1 


10 


$4.00, or more 


84 


82 


85 


102 


35 3 


No report 



7. . Reason for termination frpm 
job-- 



18 


18 


20 


8 


64 


Still working for EWP 
employer . 


4 


6 


•> 


2 


15 


Job ended 


2 


9 


8 


8 


27 


Fired 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


Quit: pregnancy, child 
probleas 


4 


1 


2 


2 


9 


Quit: health probleitjiS''^ 
Qu it : other j ob 


2 


2 • 


2 


0 


6 


1 


0 


2 


1 


4 


6uit: training, -school, 
Armed Forces 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Quit: jailed 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Quit: inoved 


12 


9 


6 


5 


32 


Quit:: no reason given, 
of interest 


79 


82 


81 


99 


341 


No report 



358 



A 




B 


C 


SL 


ALL 

8. 


Overall performance ratina 


3. 
1. 


,40 
, 10 
40 


2;S5 ■ 
1.16 

39 


2.82 
1 .08 
40 


2. 26 
1. 25 

23 


2.90 
1.19 

142 ■ 


Mean 

Stanciard deviation 
Number 


•i 


3 


7 


7 


9 


26 


l-Entirely unsatisfactory 
and unpromising 




6 


6 


5 


4 


21 


2-Unsatisfactory , but showed 
signs of improvement ^ 




7 


14 


17 


6 


44 


3-Adequate 




20 


10 


10 


3 


43 


4-<3 0od 




4 


z 


J. 


1 

X 


Q 
O 






85 


88 


85 


102 


360 

9: 


No report 

- 

Punctuality rating 


- 3 
0 


.47 
.96 

40 


3.13 
1. 24 

35 


3 .33 
0.99 
40 


3. 00 
1.08 
20 


3 . 27 
1.07 
. 135 


Mean - 

Standard deviation 
Number 




' 3 


4 


0 


1 


8 


1-Always late 




4 • 


6 


10 


6 


26 


2- 




13 


8 


13 


6 


40 


3- 




16 


13 


13 


6 


48 


•4- 




4 


4 


4 


1 


13 


5-Never late 




85 


92 


85 


105 


367 


No report 



10. Attendance rating 

3.76 3.03 3.32 2.94 3.31 Mean 

1'. 05 1.19 1.11 1.11 1..14 Standard deviation 

. 39 36 41 20 136 Nufibbr 



Er|c ; 359 
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A B 



I 


1 
5 
7 


4 

. 8 

9 


} 


18 


12 




8 


3r 




86 


91 




4.09 
1.23 
39 


3.16 
1.46 

36 




5 


8 




3 


5 




7 


7 




6 


7 




18 


9 




86 


91 




• 0.75 
38 


3 13 
1.04 
35 


i 


0 


4 


3 


1 




13 


18 




17 


10 




5 


2 




87 


92 



c 


SL, 


ALL 


4 


1 


10 


8 


7 


28 


10 


7 


33 


14 


3 


47 


5 


2 


18 


84 


105 


366 


3.49 
1 .42 

39 


2.89 
1 .41 
21 


? 

3.47 
1.43 

135- 


8 


5 


26 


4 


2 


14 


6 


5 


25 


9 


7 


29 


12 


2 


41 


86 


104 


367 


3.03 
0 . 74 

, 40 . 


2.84 
1 . 17 

. 21,.„ 


3.22 
• 0 . 96 

134' 

y 


3 


2 


9 


6 


7 


17 


24 


7 


62 


6 


3 


36 


'1 . 


, 2 


10 


85 


104 


368 



11. 



12. 



360 



Attendance rating (cont.) 

l-Seldom comes 

2- 

3- 

4- 

5 -Always comes 
No report 

Notifies supervisor when 
absent or late 

Mean 

Standard deviation 
Nvunber 

1-Never notifies 

2- 

3- 

4- 

5-Always notifies 
No report 

Quality of work rating 
Mean 

Standard deviation 
Numb^ 

1-Very inferior 

2- 

3- 

4- 

5 -Outstanding 
No report 



202 



A 


B 


C 


SL 


ALL 












13. 


Quantity of work rating 


3.74. 


3.13 


2. 97 


2.67 


3.18 


Mean , 


0.79 


0.94 


0.94 


1.08 


0.99 , 


' Standard deviation 


39 


35 


40 


20 


134 


Number 


0 


3 


7 


2 


12 


1-Does little 


3 


3 


3 


8 


17 


2- 


15 


18 


zl 


b 


DU 


J— 


14 


lU 


o 
o 


i 




A 


7 


1 


1 


1 


10 


5— Highly productive 




92 


85 


105 


368 


No renort 










14 . 


Soeed of learnino ratincr 


3.85 


3.25 


2.91 


2.47 


3.20 


Mean 


0.89 


1.08 


0.85 


1.43 


1.13 


Standard deviation 


39 


35 


39 


21 


134 


Numbe r 


1 


2 


V5 


• 7 


15 


1-Very slow 


4 


6 


5 


3 


18 


2- 


11 


13 


23 


6 


53 


3- 


13 


10. 


5 


3 


. 31 


4- 


10 


4 


1 


2 


17 


5— Vecy^quick 


86 


92 


86 


104 


368 


No report 



ERIC 



15 . Attitude towards work rating 



3.82 


2.88 


2.91 


2.61 


3.12 


Mean , 


0.94 


1.05 


1.27 


1.20 


1.19 


Standard deviation 


40 


36 


39 


20 


135 


Number 


. 2 


4 


8 


4 


18 


1-No interest 


2 


7 


8 


5 


22 


2- ' • 


13 


16 


10 


7 


46 


3- 


14 


7 


9 


3 


33 


4- 


9 


2 


4 


1 


16 


5-Outstanding 


85 ' 


91 


86 


105 


367 


No report 



331 



A B C SL ALL 

16. Attitude toward authority 
r ating 



4 . 12 
0.91 
40 


3.41 
1.19 
35 


3.60 
1.17 

39 


'3.28 
1.23 
20 


3.65 
1.15 
134 


Mean 

Standard deviation 
Number 


2 


3 


3 


2 


10 


1-Hostile 


3 


6 


^4 


3 


16 


2- 


6 


7 


11 


7 


31 


3- 


14 


14 


12 


5 


45 


4- 


15 


5 


9 


3 


32 


5 -Coope rat ive 


85 


92 


86 


105 


368 


No report 



17 . General appearance rating 



3.94 


3.48 


3.63 


2.94 


3.58 


Mean 


1-01 


1.06 


1 . 09 


1.16 


1.10 


Standard de'"'iation 


39 


34 


39 


20 


132 


Number 


1 


2 


2 


3 


8 


l-Very unsatisfactory 


2 


2 


5 


3 


12 


2- 


11 


12 


13 


8 


44 


3- '■ 


13 


/ 13 


10 


5 


41 


4- 


12 


5 


9 


1 


27 


5-Neat, well-groomed 


86 


93 


86 


105 


370 


No report 



3o2 



204 



B C SL ALL 

18 • Comments or suggestions 

5 3 5 1 14 Verv helpful, good employee, 

/ . outstanding 

1 0 1 0/2 Started poorly, improving 

- 0 2 3 0 ^5 Works well when there, 

undependable 

4 3 4 2 13- Worked only briefly, not 

good employee 

110 13 Personal problems made for 

negative behavior > 

0 0 10 1 Hostile to co-workers, 

attitude poor 

114 118 111 121 464 No report 



ERIC 



